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PREFACE. 

On receipt of llesolution, dated 23rd June, 1808, of tlie Ilon’ble 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, regard¬ 
ing the compilation of a Gazetteer or Historical and Statistical 
Memoir of each district of these Provinces, Mr. C. A. Daniel!, 
who then officiated as Magistrate and Collector of Bulandshahar, 
divided the work as regarded his district among his subordinate 
officers. The portion of the work originally allotted to me was 
the chapter ou the Antiquities of the District. On receipt of a 
subsequent Circular (No. GA., dated 8th July, 1868), lAvas desired 
to give an account of the places of j)ilgriraage, with notes of the 
objects of adoration or pilgrimage, dates of fairs and their locality, 
and tribes and peculiar sects, with notes ol’ their habits, &c. Before 
the oflicers with whom I was associated in the woi'k could com¬ 
mence their respective labours, they w'ere removed to other appoint¬ 
ments; but the circumstance of my remaining here enabled me to 
undertake and carry to completion that ])ortiou wdiich it had been 
arranged I should undertake, and gave me the opportunity also of 
entering upon and finishing the other portions of the work. 

The difficulties I had to contend with u'cre various. There 
were no official records prior to IS.”)? to refer to, neither h;ul 1 
access to any gi)od library of reference ; besides which my leisure 
hours were limited, and the language in which I wrote was not my 
mother-tongue. If the Memoir is therefore defective, I trust the 
reasons I have advanced will be a sufficient excuse. 

To elegance of style I make no pretension, and I trust my 
shortcomings in that respect will be overlooked. 
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I am aware that some portions of the compilation will not 
interest the English reader; yet I have allowed them to stand, in 
the hope they may prove interesting to my countrymen, for whose 
use I hope to translate the Memoir into the Vernacular. 

In spelling Indian names I have adhered to Dr. Hunter’s 
system of transliteration, which seems to me to ensure more 
accuracy than the arbitrary system in vogue. The table given 
below explains the system adopted. 

On information connected with local subjects I received con¬ 
siderable assistance from my friend, Moulvi Muhammad Bakhsh, 
Honorary Magistrate of Chaprawat, in this district, and I acknow¬ 
ledge the same with thanks. 

Bulandsiiauab : \ 

Brd September, 1872. / LACHMAN SINGH. 

HINDI ALPHABET, WITH ITS ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 


Hindi, 

Engluh, 

Hindi. 

English, 


a 




a 


ch 


i 

$ 

chh 


i 

55 

.i 


u 

N5 


35 

ft 

Z 

t 


e 

z 

th 

$ 

ai 

z 

d 


o 

z 

dh 


ail 

n 

t 


k 


th 


kh 


d 

»! 

g 


dh 
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HINDf ALPHABET WITH ITS ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS.—(Conflluierf.) 


Mindt. 

English. 

Hindi. 

English, 

5! 

n 

\ 

r 


P 


1 

I* 

ph 

SI 

V or w 


b 


sh 


bh 


kh 


m 


s 

ri 

y 


h 


PERSIAN AND ARABIC LETTERS WITH THEIR ENGLISH 
EQUIVALENTS. 

Pemian and Arabic, English, 


Z 

t 


h 

kh 


) t 

t 

t 



) 


q 

w 
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No. 2799. 

RESOLUTION. 

General Department. 

Dated Allahahady the 2Zrd June^ 18G8. 

Resolution hy the Don hie the Lieutmani-Governor of tin f^orth--Western Pro-- 
vbices, regarding the compilation of Gazetteers^' or Historical and 
Statistical Memoirs for the several Districts of the JSorth-Western Pro- 
vmces. 

Read— 

Letters from the Government of India, Home Department, dated the 30th May, 1867, and 
31st March, 1868, calling attention to the compilation of the Central Provinces 
Gaze tteer,” and dt'siring that “ steps may be taken to initiate a similar work for the 
Nortli-Westeru Prov iiiccs.’^ 

OrJereJ, that the followiDg Minute bo recorded:— 

In 1844 Mr. Thomason laid down a plan for tlic preparation of an histori¬ 
cal and statistical report for evcrjMlistrici in these rroviiices. The orders aro 
preserved in A])pcndix XXIV. of the Directions to Collectors.^’ The instruc¬ 
tions arc so full and practical, that in now reviving the plan with reference 
to the foregoing despatch, 1 cannot do better than extract them in full:— 

1st, —It is very desirable to collect together all the statistical information 
which has been acquired during tlie late settlement, to throw it into a convenient 
form, and jniblisli it for g(moral information. The ohject of the undertaking 
is sirietly practical. It sliould form an ofHcdal liistory of each district, and 
contain all that will enable the public* ollicors of (ilovernment to understand tho 
peculiarities of the district, and conduct its administration, 

“ 2nd. —There should be a sc])aratc volume for each district as at present 
constituted. 

5rd. —Each volume should consist of three parts—the narrative, the tabu¬ 
lar, and tho geographical. 

4</t.—Tho narrative portion should comprise in the first place a general 
account of tho whole district—its position, features, capabilities, history before 
our acquisition of the country and since as far as can bo known, when it 
assumed its present limits, what changes have occurred in the judicial, 
magisterial, or revenue jurisdictions. Lists of judges, collectors and magis¬ 
trates, with dates of assuming chargedates of introduction of special 
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measiireB, t, spocial commission under Regulation T., 1821, Maafoo deputy' 
collectors’ commission under III., liS28 ; dates on wliicli cliangos of'system 
to(^k effect, such as cessation of ]>owors of provincial courts, conformont of cri¬ 
minal powers on sessions judges, &c. 

Local division slionld bo stated,—pcrgunnalis, tehsocls, tliannalis, 
moonsiffeos. Tbeso may conveniently bo tabulated in the body of the nar¬ 
rative, and should show the pergnnnabs, &c., geographically arranged from 
N. W. to S. E., and the area, juinma, population of each. 

“ From generals the account should proceed to details, pcrgunnali 
by pcrgunnali, arranged in the order in which they stand in the table. 

<< 7^/^.—Tiio fiscal history of each pcrgunnali should ho given—former 
assessments as contrasted witli the present. A correct jnmma wasilbakco, 
from tlio commenccinent of our rule to the pn'sent time, would bo most 
curious, if it could ho given. This should bo according to the fuslce year 
up to 1810-41, and after that tbo commercial year. There should also bo 
a note of all sums remitted ns irrecoverable from first to last, with mention of 
tho year for which and in which rciiUtied. 

Sth, —Tho tenures should bo described and classed as accurately as may 
be, and all peculiarities of tlio agricultural ])opuIatiou shown,—tlioir tribo or 
caste, early liistory, present stale, rank, and character. 

[)th ,—The chief towns should bo mentioned—their size, products, rise, 
former state, present state, probable prospects. 

10th, —Any romarkablo' suits or proceedings should be noticed,—the 
dissolution of old farms or talookas; the fall of old influential families, or 
tho rise of new ones; effects of tlio special commission; general effect of 
revenue and judicial system, whenever observable, as transferring property 
from one class of men to another. 

ll//t.-~Thc fullest particulars should bo given regarding the last settle¬ 
ment,—when commenced, by whom conducted, when completed, and on what 
principle: how it has subsequently worked. Settlement reports should bo 
printed entire in an appendix. 

12th, —Statistical information should bo given regarding education, 
tho number of seliools and scholars, the subjects taught, and emoluments 
of teachers. 

‘‘ IWi ,—Means of improvement,—^rivers capable of being turned to 
account for purposes of irrigation or navigation, markets which might bo 
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opened by new roads, tanks, reservoirs, bunds which might be formed, 
drainage whore required. 

‘‘ lith ,—All the authorities on which the statements are based should be 
carefully given, whether books, official records, or personal observation.* ” 

The idea conveyed in the above orders was but imperfectly realized. 

OoorRaon. | AliyRurh. I Futtehporc. Memoirs of the kind conkmplated have 

Budaou. 1 Cawniiore. 1 (ioruckporc. bocu prepared and published only for 

tlie districts in the margin. 

Another settlement lias now come round, and the opportunity is suitable 
for fully carrying into effect the views sketched out by Mr. Thomason. 

Ample materials are at hand, and the work can at once be taken up for 
the pormanently-settlcd districts, and for those in which the new settlement 
has been concluded. Where the settlement is yet in progress, or in prospect, 
it will bo hotter to defer commencement until the settlement has been com¬ 
pleted, but it will not be necessary to wait until the settlement has been con¬ 
firmed by Government. 

For the districts in which reports were prepared under the orders of 1844, 
it will be necessary to embody information upon lubsequent events, and gene¬ 
rally to complete and improve the work. 

For the rest, the compiler will have the reports of the former and present 
settlements, and such pa[)CTs as the published narratives of events in 1857-58, 
census reports, papers regurding famines, the volume of Selections from tho 
Revenue Records of the North-Western Provinces in 1818,” published by tho 
Foreign Department in 18dd, and such like. 

Tho effects of the mutiny year and of subsequent proceedings upon pro¬ 
perty, and upon any classes of the community chiefly affected thereby for bettor 
or for worse, should be clearly brought out. All leading events materially 
touching the people, or the administration of any department, such as famines, 
floods, extensive hail-storms, epidemics, should bo traced. Curious and import¬ 
ant information might also be obtained as to the course of prices-ourrent from 
very early times to the present. 

* The tabular and geographical instructions have been omitted^ and also those for the. 
preparatiou of mouzawar lists. Some of the latter proved of much use alter the destruction 
of records in 1857; but they are too bulky for the work. 
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The leading effects of canal irrigation should bo noticed on die habits 
and growth of the population, on the spring level of the country, and on tho 
climate. Similarly, changes in the amount and direction of tho local or general 
trade, both export and inn>ort, since tho introduction of railways; the growth 
of new towns and cusbas, the decline of old ones ; any symptoms of the change 
in population from agricultural occupations to urban life and trade, or vice 
versa; growth or decrease of jungles, forest trees, &c., and all such matters. 

Tho tabular portion should contain all necessary statistics of area, popii* 
lation, revenue, education, mortuary returns, and the like. 

Tlie area table, besides the ordinary entries of cultivated, fallow, and 
barren waste, will show details of irrigated and uuirrigated land,—tlio latter 
being distinguished into wliat is irrigated from wells, canals, and other sources. 

The population table should show, if possible, the returns of every previous 
census, with such particulars of caste and employment as may bo available. 
The number of souls in towns containing above 5,000 should be stated. 

The revenue table should give the results by pergimuiths, with the rate of 
incidence on the total—malgoozaree «and cultivated—areas, and the assessment 
of former settlements should, as far possible, be given. 

Revenues from other sources tlian land assessment should also be noted. 

Tho education table should contain a list of all colleges, schools, and 
village schools, with the average attendance at tho time being. 

The mortuary table will contain all details available from the time the 
returns were first set on loot. 

There should be a map for each tehseelee or pergunnah, showing chief 
towns, markets, and police posts, and the outline of the revenue and civil 
sub-divisions, tho customs line, canals and rajbulias, railways, and main roads. 

In the circular of 1844 it was directed that vernacular words and names 
should be ‘‘ turned into English according to the plan of the Record Com¬ 
mittee,”—See Appendix I., Directions to Settlement Officers. This scheme 
w^as adopted by the Record Committee in 1821. It has therefore the sanction 
of official authority, and is besides recommended as that w^hioh an English¬ 
man would naturally adopt, without aiming at great refinement or accuracy.” 
Karnes and places must therefore be written according to the commonly 
received orthography. Indeed, to adopt the scientific mode of transliter* 
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tion in the body of such works would produce confusion and embarrassment, 
and greatly detract from tlicir value and practical use for administrative 
ends. But in order to secure the means of strict accuracy for literary purposes, 
an appendix will be added to each volume, giving the chief names of rivers, 
cities, towns, temples, hills, or other objects, as well as the names of the leading 
families or cdiief men adverted to in the body of the work, in the manner shown 
in the followiiiir table:— 


Na77io ns w’rit- 

Smne in 

1 "^evnocalar. 

8anio accord¬ 
ing to Asiatic 
Society’s spell- 
ing. 

Remarks. 

ten in tliis 
work. 

Persian. 

Ilindee. 

Cawnporc, 



Ivanbpiir, ... 

Head-quarters 
of the district. 

Futtehporo, 


... 

Fatbpiir, ... 

Do. 

Futtchgurh, 


••• 

Fatbgarh, ... 

Do. 

Siisoor KliiJcreo, 


1 

SasurKhaderi, 

A river. 

Pcepul, 

cllLX> 


Pii>al, ... 

A tree. 

Burgud, 


i 

Bargad, 

Do. 


Further instructions for this mode of transliteration will be issued sepa¬ 
rately. 

A few years ago an effort w^as made to provide fuller materials for 
‘‘ Thornton’s (lazettecrthose were obtained from the various districts, and 
were compiled by Mr. Dale ; but the new edition of that work has not yet been 
published in England, The original materials have, ho'vever, been preserved, 
and have now been returned to each district, where they will bo available for 
the purposes of the present work. 

I do not desire to impose the task upon any special functionary. I am 
well aware that it will only be satisfactorily^ performed by tliose who possess 
a taste for this special kind of employment, and the consequent disposition to 
take it up with zeal for its own sake. Among the settlement ofRoors and the 
numerous assistants now attached to that department, there must be many whose 
position and duties would peculiarly qualify them to compile a work of the kind 
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intended; and I feel safe in trusting to the public spirit, zeal, and literary 
powers of this class, and of the junior officers of the service at largo, promptly 
and effectively to carry out the |>lan. It would bo a reproacli to Iho Nortli- 
Western Provinces if volunteers in sufficient numbers were not forthcoming 
for the work. Useful gazetteers have been published' for the districts in the 
Central Provinces : the Government of India expects similar (‘.ompilations from 
all other Administrations; and wo, to whom the project has been so long 
familiar, ought not to be behindhand. 

It should be kept in view that these works are intended not only for Eng¬ 
lish readers, but for the native public also; and for their benefit tlie Memoirs 
wdll eventually bo trauslatin]. It is possible, indeed, that native writers miglit 
be found competent to aid In compiling chapters, or even a complete memoir, 
the contents of which would bo useful for the English work. The present 
Miniito should bo, with this view, translated and ))ublishcd in the Oordoo 
Gazette, 

I look to the Commissioners of divisions to kcej) those instructions in view, 
and from time to time, as opportunity ofiers, to endeavour to make suitahlo 
arrangements for carrying them into effect, and for encouraging some well 
qualified officer in each district to take up the work in earnest. 


W. MUIU. 
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CIRCULAR No. 6A. op 1868. 

Dated Allahabad^ the 8ih Juno, 1868. 

Frcm —Secretaey to Government, North-- Western Provinces^ 

To^ 

Sir,—R eferring to Resolution No. 2799, dated 23rd ultimo, regarding 
the preparation of statistical in(*moirs for these Provinces, the Lieutenant- 
Governor is })leased to circulate the annexed papers, which show tlie rule 
u})oii which the transliteration of names in the appendix of names, &c., should 
be formed, and also the kind of geographical and antiquarian information 
which the Geographical Society of Bombay suggest should be given. 

I have, &c., 

E. SIMSON, 

Secretary to the Government, 

North-Western Provincea^ 


(COPY). 

Plan of a proposed Index or List of the Geographical Names in India, in Verna¬ 
cular and English Spellings, with Memoranda — Geographical, Etymological, 
Antiquarian, arid Statistical, 

The Committee of the Geographical Society of Bombay, appointed 
to prepare a vernacular and English index or list of the principal places, rivers, 
mountains, &c,, in India, have agreed on the following statement of the outline 
of a general plan to guide them in the formation of the proposed index, and to 
enumorato the particulars it might properly include. 

2. Tlie object of the list is primarily geographical and etymological, but 
the Committee hope information may be placed at their disposal to enable them 
to make it also historical and statistical. They do not contemplate the compi¬ 
lation of a gazetteer; but such an index will form an essential preliminary and 
basis for a full gazetteer of India,—a work of which the want is becoming 
greatly felt. 

3. The Committee, therefore, consider that a full index of the kind ought 
to embrace the foUowiBg:— 
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1. —Names of all towns, villages of any size or note, railway stations, &c., 

with the talooka and district or state in which each is situated, and 
its longitade and latitude^ 

To this it seems desirable to add, where known, the population; name 
of the river or stream on which each is situated; altitude above 
the sea-level; the dates and names of founders ; the etymology of 
the name; the Sanskrit or ancient name; and notes of connected 
events, peculiar products or manufactures; places of note, temples, 
commemorative pillars, &c , in tlieir vicinity, with referoiice to fuller 
descriptions already published. 

2. —Names of the talookas or divisions in each district, with the area, chief 

town, and population. 

3. —Shrines and places of pilgrimage, with notes of the objects of adoration 

or pilgrimage; dates of fairs, &c., and precise locality. 

4. —Rivers, their rise, course, and confluence or debouchure; lakes, with 

their size or area and products; hot springs, with their temper¬ 
ature. 

5. —Mountain ranges, with average heights ; peaks with their greatest 

altitude ; hill forts, with notes of events connected with them, and 
their present condition. 

6. —Valleys, plateaux, &c., having particular designations, with nofes on 

their peculiarities. 

7. —Tribes and peculiar sects, with notes of their habitats, castes, race, 

peculiar deities, occupations, &c. 

The notes alluded to under the above heads are not intended to bo lengthy, and 
in few cases need extend to half a dozen lines, l)ut generally may be restricted 
to one or two, whilst all detailed information collected might be preserved by 
the Geographical Society for reference. 

4. If this plan can be well filled up, the proposed list will include as many 
as possible, if not all, of the names on the maps of Rennell, Arrowsmith, Allen, 
Walker, and Keith Johnston, and in the road-books, with many others in 
addition. It would thus be of considerable extent, and require a largo amount 
of patient labour, besides the collection of much information that has never yet 
been brought together from the many districts of so vast a country. 
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5. The forms in which the Committee propose to compile th6 names are 
two-fold, lat —Every name must be given in the characters of the vernacular 
or vernaculars of the district in which it occurs, and in the language to 
which the name belongs. Thus purely Muhamadan names must be given 
in Obrdoo, and in the characters of the Hindoo dialect of the place ; and Hindoo 
names in the form or forms used by educated Hindoos of the vicinity, 
whether Hindi,’’ Bengali, Punjabi, Kashmiri, Sindhi, Kaclihi, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Ooriya, Tolugu, Tamil, Malayalim, Singalese, or Burmese ; but 
for convenience in printing, it may be found best to use the Dovnagari 
alphabet, for all the Saiiscritic dialects at least. To guide in deciphering 
the various characters, and prevent mistakes in printing, each name should be 
followed by its transliteration into Roman characters according to a uniform 
alphabet. This will bo of special value in all manuscript lists sent to the 
Committee. And as tlio alphabet of Sir Wrn. Jones, as now written by the 
Royal Asiatic and other Soedeties and by most Orientalists, is familiar to many, 
the Committee Avould employ it for this purpose, and prepare alphabets of the 
different Indian languages for the use of those who may assist them. The 
Cominitteo would gladly have availed thoinsolvos of the spelling in published 
vernacular maps and books, but have found, in the best of these, instances of 
transliteration from common English spellings, and therefore cannot depend 
upon them as trustworthy even for those districts for which they are able to 
obtain such aid ; and they recommend that the vernacular orthography of the 
names be collected afresh, together with other information. 2nd ,—Besides the 
vernacular, tlie English spellings in common use and on the trigonometrical 
survey maps will ho given; and both the English and vernacular forms will 
be so arranged that, either being known, the name will be at once found in its 
alphabetical place in the index. 

6. To these the Committee hope to be able to add any peculiar forms of 
Indian names found in the best-known historical and descriptive works in India, 
such as the writings of Orme, Dow, Elphinstonc, Grant Duff, Mill, Wilson, 
Thornton, Montgomery Martin, Ronnell, Hamilton, &c.; also the Greek and Sans¬ 
crit ancient names so far as they have been identified by Lassen, Dc Saint- 
Martin, Cunningham, &c. 

7, As to the modes of spelling, it is well known that the Indian 
Universities and Oriental scholars are in favour of writing names as transliterated 
from the vernacular orthography, whilst popular feeling is probably averse 
to any change in the prevalent variety. This list or index interferes with 
neither, further than to bring them together. By giving the names in native 
characters, their etymologies as well as pronunciation will be much better 
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preserved than by any mode of transliteration alone on any system whatever; 
and no name will bo entered whose vernacular spelling has not been obtained. 
The transliterated spellings will serve as a check on typographical errors ; and 
the ordinary spellings will make the list generally useful to all Europeans, 
especially to such as are not thoroughly acquainted with the geography of 
the country, and will adapt it as an index to all maps of India. 

8. Considering the nature and extent of the work, the Committee—whilst 
they would gladly prepare forms of the returns required, with instructions 
respecting the particulars to be entered, &e., and systematic alphabets for 
transliterating the various languages so as to prevent mistakes and confusion, 
and whilst ready to do their best in compiling and editing the information 
placed at their disposal—feel that they must be mainly dependent upon fresh 
information from each locality. And believing as they do, that, with adequate 
assistance, such a list or index would be of permanent value to all connected 
with this country, they recommend the Geographical Society to bring tho 
matter before the Government of Bombay, with the request that tho Committee 
and Society bo afforded that assistance in procuring tho desiderated informa¬ 
tion which Government alone can afford, by obtaining the services of its 
officers in the revenue and educational departments and others in collecting 
the vernacular names and other required particulars from the various districts 
of the Presidency ; and that the Government of Bombay graciously use its 
influence in obtaining for the Society similar assistance from the other Govern¬ 
ments of India. 

The Roman A Ipliabet adapted for Indian Languages. 

Hindi, Persian, 


A 

a 

short, as u in English but, 


|. 

A 

& 

long, as a in far, bar, ••• 


T 

A ’A* 

a ’a 

do. semi-vowel, ••• 

— 

c 

Ai 

ai 

gutturo-palatal diphthong, as in English 
aisle, or nearly as in German Kaiser,... 

$ 


Au 

au 

gutturo-labial, as ou in English lout or 
sound, or au in the German Haus,... 

■V 

VT 


B 

b 

as in English, 

W 



* The alternative forms are not Wilion’s. They are recommended as the diacritical 
marks attached to them can be produced with greater ease and saving of time, or gre more oon- 
venieut than those proposed by him. 
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The Roman Alphabet adapted for Indian Languages. 

Bindi. Persian. 


Bh 

bh 

nearly as in English abhor, 



C 

c 

not to be used in transliteration, 



Ch 

ch 

as in church, ••• .»• 



Clih 

ebb 

aspirated ch, 



D 

d 

dental, as th in English that, the, &c.,... 


a 

m 

db 

aspirated d, ... ... .. 


JbA 

P 

d 

lingual, as d in English, ... 

¥ 

3 

pii 

dh 

aspirated English d. 

s 

Mi3 

E 

0 

long, as a in English pate, mate, &c.; as the 





first e in German alol, or in French 





Lumiiro, or Italian Lumiera, 



t 

a 

short, as 0 in bet, pet, men, &c.. 

— 

— 

F 

f 

as in English, 



G 

s 

always hard, as in gone, ... 

»I 

J 

•.Gh 

gb 

aspirated g, ... ••• 

'q 


'Gb 

gh 

deeply guttural gh, ... ... 

— 

t 

PH 

hb 

as in English, ... ... 

1 

Jb 

HP 

bh 

a deeply guttural h, 


C 

H 

b 

a soft flatus, ... 

• 

• 

— 

I 

i 

short, as i in English hill, mill, &c., ... 


1 

i 

i 

long, as the diphthongs in English meet, 





peel, leave, or in French qui, 



J 

j 

as in English, 

m 


Jh 

jh 

aspirated j, ••• 



K 

k 

as in English,••• 



K 

k 

very sharp guttural, ... 

— 

3 

Kb 

kb 

aspirated k, ••• 



Kb 

kb 

sharp aspirated guttural, ... ••• 


t 

L 

1 

as in English, •«. ... 


J 

M 

m 

as in English, 

n 

e 

N 

n 

as in English, ... ••• 


u/ 

0 

o 

a cerebral, 


— 
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Tlie Roman Alphabet adapted for Indian Languages. 

Ilindt Persian, 




as in English hang, bang, ••• 



Jfn 

nn 

as in French Anjou, «•» 


— 

NfJ 

nii 

nasal mark, as n in the French bon, ... 


— 

0 

p 

always long, as in English mote, boat, 





pole, &c«, .•• ••• ••• 

% 

r)* 

P 

P 

as in English, 

ir 

V 

Ph 

ph 

aspirated p, ... 



R 

r 

as ill English, ..• 

T 

) 

B 

r 

nearly as in English burr, 


) 

Bi 

ri 

short lingual vowel, 


— 

Bi 

n 

long do, ... 0 .. ••• 



S 

8 

as in English, ... ... 



SS" 

SS 

a palatal s, ... ... ... 


— 



as in French ga, ... 

— 



P 

a very sharp English s, ... 

— 


JSh 

sh 

as in English sash, ... 



T 

t 

as t in French, Italian, German, &c.. 


<u 

Til 

th 

as th in English theory, theology, &c., 


€> 

X 

t 

lingual, hard, as in English trumpet,... 

Z 


Tb 

th 

aspirated English t, ... 

z 

m 

T 

fr 

a sharp French t, ... 

— 

1* 

U 

u 

short, as in English full, push, put 





(present tense), ... 



1/ 

u 

long, as in moot, rule, ... ... 

3» 


V 

w 

'"I 

w / 

as in English, 



X 

X 

not to be used. 



Y 

y 

as in English, ... . 



z 

z. 

as in English, 


) 

Zb 

zh 

as j in French je, 

— 

A 

) 

? 

z 

••• ... 

— 

!.:■ ^ 



••• ••• ... ' ... 

— 



95 

••• ... 

— 

; - 



( xviii. ) 

The Hindi Alphabet, with its Roman Equivalents. 


Hindi. 

English, 


k 


kh 

n 


VI 



d 


ch 


ehh 

51 

j 

in 

jh 

f 


OD 

z 

t 

z 

th 

z 


z 

dh 

ir 


ff 

t 

VI 

th 


d 

VI 

dh ■ 

sr 

n 

vt 

P 

VR 

P^- 

q 

b 

*1 

bh 


m 


Hindi. 

English 

H 

7 

1 

T\ 

51 

1 

51 

V 

VI 

a 

n 

sh 


s 


h 

VB 

a 

vrr 

& 

T 

i 

f 

i 


11 

3? 

d 

VB 

ri 


ri 

51 

Iri 

51 

Ifi 

U 

o. 

$ 

ai 

% 

" o 


a(tL 

• 

fi 

« 

h 


( xix. ) 


Persian, with its Roman E<juiraletits. 


Persian. 

) 

EnffUsh. 

Persian. 

EntjUsh. 

I 

1 

p 


) 

r 

iL 

) 

r 

i 

») 

rh 

? 

UP 

u 

b 

5 

zb 

s 


bh 

A 

uT' 

sll 


P 


C' 


ph 

U/® 


<Z* 

t 

lo 

J 


th 

ip 



t 

e 

* 


tu 

e 



s 


f 

Cl 

j 

J 

k 




k 


oh 


kh 


chh 


g 

c 

li 


gb 

t 

kh 

J 

1 


d 

r 

m 

M>d 

dh 


n 

3 

d 


V013 

03 


K 

h 

3 

z 

»»? 

y ie 


* To be indicated by the yowel with which it may bo associated, with an apostrophe 

placed before it. 





ERRATA. 


At page 17| 
„ 18 , 

„ 25, 

42, 

„ 47, 

74, 

,, 104, 

*f in. 

„ 131, 

„ 132, 

134, 

„ 160 , 

.. 151, 

« 160, 

„ 172 , 


line 22, for—rcTivcd read revised. 

lino 29, for—Lai, Kliaiii rend Liilkhani. 

line 2, omit the words Luliasu, Abdool Lateef Khun of 

lino 22, for—Cawnpnr read Khani)nr. 

line 3, for—zamiiiduri^rea^/ /auiindar. 

line 9, for—out of above sum read out of the al)OTe rtUm. 

line 33, for—Act XlII. read Act Vlll. 

line 15, for—Banicshwar read Ilajesliwar, 

line 23, omit Rs. 

line 12, for—cast read last. 

line 23, for—Thekabati read Stickhuwat. 

line 13, omit being. 

in the last line, for—Jill rcdulliwnl read called PalliTrnl. 
line 9, for—Bhugwai read Bhagwat, 
line 21, omit in. 



HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 

MEMOIE OF BULANDSHAHAK. 


CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHY AND GENERAL HISTORY. 

The District of Bulandsbaliar lies between N. Lat. 28°-2'-45'’' and 28®-43', 
and E. Long. 77®-25' and 78®-32'-30'^. It is comprised in the Mirath Division 
of the Nortli-AVestern Provinces of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, 
and is bounded on the north by the District of Mirath, on the east by the 
Ganges, on the south by the Distric-t of Aligarh, and on the west by the river 
JamnA. Its average length from north to south is 35 miles, and from oast to 
west 55 miles, the total area according to the latest survey being 1,908 squaro 
miles. The temperature varies from the freezing point in winter to about 110® 
of Fahrenheit in summer. The soil is chiefly a rich loam, called Seotdy the 
peculiar quality of which is that it assumes a light grey colour when dry, and 
a rich dark colour when moistened. Tliis soil is lertile where free from admix¬ 
ture of sand, and poor whore not. Tlie other doscTiptions of soil TLTfd Ddkrd, or 
stiff clayey land ; Bhtid, or sandy soil; and Pilotdy or yellowish sand. The last 
two are the poorest. Lands in the valley of the rivers are called Khddavj 
whilst those unaffected by the river arc called Bdngar, Previously to the 
construction—or rather opening—of the Ganges Canal, the water-level was 
generally about eighteen feet l>elow the surface of the earth, but now it is only 
twelve feet in villages affected by the canal. The elevation of the district above tho 
sea-level varies from 820 feet in tho north-west to 745 in tho south-east, the 
general surface being remarkably level. 

For means of communication and carriage this district is most favour¬ 
ably situated. The JamnA and Ganges flow along tho western and eastern 
sides for about 40 and 45 miles respectively, while tho Ganges Canal—a 
navigable channel—passes down the centre for 38 miles. There are four stations 
of %e East Indian Railway and two of the Oudh and Ruhelkhand line in the 
district; the Grand Trunk Road divides it into nearly two equal parts, and 
runs 34 miles through it, while its Delhi branch runs another 37 miles ; a 
metalled road from Sikandarabad to Anhpshahar (35 miles), another from 
Aniipshahar to Aligarh (21 miles), and a third from Bulandshahar to Jh&jhar 
(15 miles), besides the railway feeders, are usually in good order ; and raised, 
though not metalled, country roads are to be found in every part of the 
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district. There arc no hills or lakes. The principal rivers are the Ganges, 
Jamn^, Kali Nadi, and Ilindan. The Karon and Choiya arc more rivulets, 
which flow during tlu? rains oiily. 

The area, classified according to the returns of 1871, slands thus ;— 

Cultivated... I acres-) 

^ K/tai'if ... 42fl,730 „ J 


851,366 acres. 


Cultural»lc. 
Earron 


r Cnh ivnble- wasto, 200,254 aen's'j 
. 3 Kov<uiu(r-lr<-c, 30,075 ,, > ToOi] 

^ FiilIo\v of one year, 6,610 „ ^ 


216,869 „ 

121,361 „ 


Total ... 1,222.506 


The cultivated ar<'a divided into irrigated and nnirrigated stands as under :— 


Irrigated from tluj eaiial 

f ... 

‘••'i K la fry,.. 


acres 

Ditto from other sources 

C flahl ... 
1 AViarf/... 


jy 

Total 

rRaht ... 
*** (. Kharif ... 

■'''';r}==2H8,249 


Deduct for area eropp(*d in 
Balance—Irrigahjd area 
Uiiirrigat(‘d area 

both fasals 

60,561 
... 218,688 
... 632,678 

acres 

fy 

yy 

Total cultivated area 

... 851,366 

yy 


The population of the district, according to the last three* eonsusos, was 
as follows :— 



Agricultural. 

1 Non^agricultural. 

Total. 


Total. 

Hindus. 

Mussal- 

mans. 

Total. 

Iliridus. 

Mussal- 
ID ana. 

Total. 1 

Ilindds. 

Mussal- 

m&us. 

In 1847... 
In 1863... 
In 1865... 

353,298 

383,479; 

396,601 

309,237 

335,708 

315,873 

44,061 
47,771 
60,22S 

346.095 

396.863 

404,830 

, 261,614 
297,988 
805,598j 

84,481 

96,875 

99,232 

099,393 

778,342, 

800,431 

, 570.851 
633,696 

1 650,971 

128.542 

144.646 

149,460 


Tlio increase in 1865 was entirely owing to the transfer of thirty-three 
villages from the Dchli District after the census of 1853. 


The principal castes and towns of the district are given in separate 
chapters in the sequel. There are no manufactures of importance in the 
district, except perhaps the turbans made at Sikandarabild. But as a grain- 
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producing tract it is ono of the first class in the Jamna-Gangos Du&b. Besides 
grain, the principal articles of produce are cotton, indigo, and safflower. In 
1870, which was a year of average plenty, the quantity of each kind of pro¬ 
duce was as under, according to the retmais filed by the Futwdna: — 


Rice ••• ... area 1,415 acres, produc 

0 8,304 

maunds. 

Cotton (uncleaned) „ 

59,b71 „ „ 

248,339 

7 > 

Jawdr and Bdjvd „ 

237,355 „ „ 

884,7()7 

>> 

Oil-seeds (area included 

in other crops) „ 

184,015 

7 ? 

Wheat and Barley ... 

325,272 acres „ 

2,40<»,907 


Pulse ... 

28,628 „ 

401,442 

77 


Jawdr and bdjrd, as a rule, are exported to RulielkhaiTtl in return for ^nr and 
sugar ; cotton, oil-soeds, and pulse to Kaiihpiir or Mirzapur ; indigo to Calcutta; 
and wheat according to demand. The imports from the western districts arc 
chiefly in salt. On an average fifty thousand maunds of clean cotton is annually 
exported from this district, and about twenty thousand maunds is kept for its local 
consumption. One seer and eight cliitaks (three pounds) is, by as accurate 
an estimate as can be formed under the circumstances, the average consump¬ 
tion of clean cotton per person, and of this two-thirtls consist of country cloth 
and one-third of foreign cloth. 

The tenures on which the villages in the district are held are, according to 
the recent settlement records : — 

Zarninddri ... ... ••• ... 1,20G maunds» 

Pattiddri (perfect) ... ... G2 , 

Ditto (imperfect) ... ... ... 202 „ 

Bhaiydchdrah ••. ... ... 273 „ 

The best cultivators are the Lodhas, Jats, and Jhojliils, and next to them are 
the Tagas and Ahirs. The women of the first throe assist the men in tlnvir pur¬ 
suits, and this circumstance is the principal cause of their success. The worst 
cultivators arc the Gujars and Mewatis, who are proverbially indolent and fond 
of theft. Only 31^ villages and 34 patches of laud were recorded in the 
Mddji Register prepared at settlement as free of revenue, but some of these have 
since lapsed, 

Thejain&of the district, under the rent-roll of the settlement just sanc¬ 
tioned, is Rs. 13,65,420, inclusive of the cesses, whioli arc calculated at ten per 
cent, on the pure revenue. The statistics of population will bo found in tlie 
appendix. The rise in the prices of agricultural j)roduco within the last ten 
years has considerably encouraged cultivators to increase the extent of their 
holdings, and it has also induced a number of the urban population to adopt 
agricultural occupations. Hence the competition for laud is very great, and 
on a rough calculation, there are about ten cultivators in every hundred who 
cannot got sufficient land to cultivate. 
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Situated between two navigable and mythologically-sacred rivers, and 
being in the vicinity of the capitals of Upper India (Hastin^pur in ancient, 
and Dehli in later times), the territory included in the present District of 
Bulandshahar has been from the very earliest times a peculiarly important 
tract, both from a social as well as a political point of view. Tlic fertility of 
soil and mildness of climate seem to have made the tract still more important, 
and hence it was that a number of ‘‘pillars of state” and “ favourites of royalty” 
adopted it from time to time as their home. Here, in their retired life, they. 
Lad the advantage of being neither too near to the buzz and intrigues of a 
capital, nor too far from the scene of their former glories. For these reasons, 
those who had tlio chandc secured for tliemselves assignments of land in this 
part of the country, and built towns or villages within those assignments. 
Many of those towns and villages still pride themselves in being the homes of 
illustrious individuals. But it must be remembered that the same causes which 
made this district happier than its neighbours in times of peace, made it also 
more important in times of political commotion. 

In drawing this historical sketch of the district, when no local annals 
are forthcoming resort is unavoidably had to resources which are not abso¬ 
lutely reliable. For the period preceding the Muliammadan invasion, our 
guides are tradition and tho Paurfmic legends. For events relating to tho 
Muhammadan epoch, we find details indeed of important occurrences in the 
histories written by Musalmiin authors; but in certain matters those histories 
are not found quite impartial, and, as regards events of local interest, they 
contain nothing. Ilclating to events wdiich occurred within living memory— 
that is to say, at or after the accession of the British rule in this part of India— 
all the interesting information ought to have been on official record, but 
unfortunately the records of ZUd Bulandshahar were entirely destroyed in the 
mntiny of 1857, Hence to re-record the details of events occurring between 
tho years 1824, when the district was first formed, and 1857, when the records 
were destroyed, ’vvo are obliged to consult private documents or depend upon the 
memory of eye-witnesses. The history of the administration for the twenty-one 
years following the commencement of the rule—that is to say, from 1804 to 
1824—when the area now forming the Bulandshahar District was included in 
ZUd Aligarh, may be taken from the “ Statistics of Aligarh,” a valuable memoir 
publishotl just before the breaking out of the mutiny. 

The Malidhhdrat tells us that the country on both sides of the Jarana 
below and above Dehli was an extensive forest, inhabited here and there by the 
Bhils, Nfigas, Klmndus (modern Khonds), and other wild tribes. The name 
of the forest was Khilndava Ban, or abode of tho Kbandus, The wild tribes 
were the “ disturbers of peace” of the Aryan settlers, and, therefore, bitter 
enmity existed between the ivfo races. About twenty-five years before the great 
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war, Mali^rajit Dliritrllslitra of Hastinapur divided his kingdom between his 
sons and nephews, so as to prevent any quarrel occurring between them. To 
his nephews (the five sons of Pandu) he allotted the Khaiidava forest, and 
commanded them to go and live there. The five brothers proceeded from 
Hastinfi^^pur “ southward till they reached Kh6,ndavaprastha, the city of the 
Khaiidus, on the Jamna. They took their abode there and built a city, which, 
in consequence of its being so beautiful as to resemble the city of Indra, was 
named Indraprastha.” Having adopted this city as their capital, the sons of 
Pandu built four more cities at convenient distances from it, and gave them 
the following names, viz.: —(1) Ptlniprastha, or the water-supplying city, 
present PCinipat; (2) Suvaranaprastlia, or the golden city, present Sonpat; (3) 
Tailaprastha, or the oil-supplying city, present Tilpat; and (4) Vakaprastlia, 
or the city of vocalists, present Baglipat. According to some authorities, the 
names of these cities were different from the above ; but there is no difference 
of opinion as to the site of Indraprastha being the ruins lying on the road from 
Delhi to the Qutiib Minrir, or the village which in Akbar’s time was called Din 
Pan^h, and was built by Hum^iyun. None of the five cities of the Piindavas 
is situated within the present District of Bulandshahar, but Indraprastha and 
Vakaprastlia are not more than twenty miles distant from its borders. 

After the sons of Pandu had built the above cities and reduced the 
forest around them to a place worthy of human haldtation, tliey are said to 
have commenced clearing the forest further off, and to have been opposed in 
that attempt by the wild tribes, whose homes it threatened with destruction. 
The most formidable of the opponents were the Niigas, a race of beings partly 
human and partly snake according to Hindu mythology, but a Scythian tribe 
according to history. They were the hereditary foes of the Sanskrit-speaking 
people, and a powerful race as long as the forest existed. With the aid of 
Krishna, the Pandavas were ultimately successful in clearing the forest by 
means of conflagration. The newly-reclaimed tract is said to have soon become 
studded with fine towns, orchards, and fields. 

The great epic further says that the scat of the Pandava em|iiro, after 
the sons of Dhritr^shtra had been destroyed in the war, was removed from 
Dehli to Hastinapur, and that it remained at the latter place till the time 
tlie MahdbJtdrat was compiled. It is well known that a few generations after 
the great war the capital was transferred from Hastinapur to KousA,rabhi. The 
exact site of the latter city was not known until very recently Colonel Cun¬ 
ningham, of the Archaeological Department, identified Kosam near Allahabad 
to be the Kous^mbhi of Sanskrit writers. It was conjectured to be somewhere 
in the Lower Dmlb, and according to local tradition Ahilr, situated on the 
right bank of the Ganges in this district, was the next capital after Hastindr 
pur; but Koil and several other towns also laid claim to the honour, unsup- 
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ported, however, by any conclusive evidence. In short, when the seat of 
empire was removed to a distance, the viceroy at Dchli, who was a member 
of the royal family, assumed independence, and his descendants continued to 
be first-rate sovereigns long after Kousambhi had been ruined. While Hasti- 
n^pur was the capital, the eastern half of this district belonged to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the governor of Ahar. But the town of Ahar, together with a number 
of villages in its vicinity', are said to have been given by Kajiih Janmejaja, 
great-grandson of the Paridavas, to the Brahmans who assisted him in per¬ 
forming the snake sacritlco, wliieh, in retaliation for the deatli of his father by 
snake-bit(|, he had undertaken lor the extermination of serpent kind ; and 
immediately after this event fho head-quarters of the governor of Ahar were 
removed to th(! present site of Bulandshahar, which at that time went by the 
name of Banchliati, or land reclaimod from a forest. BAja- ParmAl, one of Iho 
governors of Banchliati, built here a fort, tho ruins of which are traced in the 
ravines about loO yards to the north of the present jail. vSonic generations 
afterwards, a town was built here by' Baja Aliibaran (cobra coloured), of the 
Tour or Paiidava trib(}, and it was calk'd Baran alter him. This name is still 
retained in the re^ euuo records, and tlic Barainval Banias, wdio are I'ound in 
largo numbers in the Banaras Division, and of whom tw'o or tliree families still 
reside in Bulandshahar, claim their descent Irom tho above Abibaran. Being 
situated on the edge of the valley of tho Kiili Nadi, and being at a considerable 
height above tlie level of the surrounding (country, tlie town was commonly 
called Uiicba Nagar, or lofty city, and ibis name liaving been ren<lored into 
Persian, became Bulandshahar. In Akbars time, as we learn from the 
Ain-e-Akhartj and even 300 years before it, as we find in the Tdrikh-e-Ftroz 
Shdliij Baran was the cajiital of a large ZUd. Of the Budhist period no 
clear vestiges are to bo found in this district, althougii w ell-ascertained sites 
of ancient Budhist buildings have been discovered in all the surrounding 
districts. The circumstance of the Chinese pilgrims Fa Hiau and Ilw'en 
Thsang not having visited any place or monastery here may perhaps be owing 
to there being nothing w orth seeing here. 

According to tradition, it would appear that about twenty-five years before 
tho ninth invasion of Mahmfid Ghaznavi, the Dor BAjptits were invited from 
tho Lower Dufib by the Eiijil of Dehli to oust his feudatoiy of Baran and 
establish themselves betw^een Koil and Mirath, Under this instigation, the 
Dors, headed by tlieir Chief, Ilardatta, took possession of Baran, as well as of 
the country from Dehli to Mirath, and from the latter place to Koil; they^ set¬ 
tled themselves in largo numbers in tho villages vacated by the dependents or 
kinsmen of the former sovereign. Hardatta built here tho fort the remains 
of which now go by the name of tho Bfilile Kot, besides two smaller forts at 
Mii'ath and Koil, as outposts of his domains. Several palaces and a tank, tho 
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vestiges of which are still visible in the suburbs of Bulandshahar, are said to 
have been built by Hardatta or his desoeiidants. Muhammadan history presents 
itself at this stage of our narrative to relievo tradition, but we do not find it 
competent enougli to guide us unaided, and we must depend, iliereforo, on 
tradition till a little Ihrthor on we may bid it adieu. 

Farishtah says that in the year 408 liijn (1017 A. D.), whilst on his 
ninth expedition, Mahmud invaded Miralh, and exacted from Hardatta, 
its ruler, a large sum of money. Tradition adds that Baran was also visited 
by the Ghaznavi invader at the same time, and that it was saved by Hardatta 
at a similar sacrifice as that ofiered at Mirath. For 17(1 years after this event 
the descendants of Hardatta seem to have retained the sovereignty oi‘ Baran, 
though perhaps in a deeliiiing state during the period when rritliiraj was 
emperor of Delhi. It was in 119d A. D. that Qutub-nddin Ebak, tlie general, 
and afterwards successor, of Shahrd)-uddin Ghori, caj)tured Koil, Badahn, 
Mirath, and Bai an, and extirpated the petty rulers ol‘ those places. The 
ruler of Baran at tlic tinu^ was Chandrasen Dor. He defended the fort ixal- 
lantly against tlio attacks of the Gliori army, until betrayed by two of his own 
unfaithful soivaiits, Ajayapfd Dor and Hirasing Brtihman, who treacherously 
opened the gate and admitted the enemy. Chandrasen was slain in the defence 
of his capital, but not before ho had killed with an arrow Khwajah Lill Ali, 
an officer of high rank in the invading army. The tomi? of this shahid-manl 
(martyr) is situated about nine hundred yards to the east ol the Bithle Kot, and 
ish(‘lcl in high reverence by the Musalmiia residents of the town. An inscription 
stone is placed on the tomb, but tbe letters of it are so worn out that they can¬ 
not bo decii)hero(l; and in the pavement of the tomb there is a slab bearing a 
Sanskrit inscription, which also is, unfortunately, illegible. The hitter seems to 
have been taken from some Hindh or Budh temple. 

The traitor Ajayapiil was rewarded by tbe conqueror with the choudh- 
rdt office of Baran and the title of Malik Muhammad DarAz Qad. He em¬ 
braced Islam, but failed thereby to obtain the office of governor, in the hope of 
gaining which ho had betrayed his master. His descendants are up to this 
time shareholders in the proprietorship of Bulandshahar, and they hold a paper 
which they call the Farmm given to AjayapAl by Shahab-uddin Ghori. Tho 
genuineness of this document is doubtful. Munslii Mangal Son has given a 
copy of it in his history of Bulandshahar, but he has evidently made a mis¬ 
take in supposing its date to bo the fifth of Safar in the year 550 Hijri. The year 
in tlie original is not clear ; it seems to have been altered from something else 
to something like 550 Hijri. Should this year be taken to be tho correct 
reading, then, after deductions for the intercalary months, it ought to corres¬ 
pond with 1155 A. D. But ShahAb-uddin had not visited this part of tho 
country until the year 1193 A, D. 
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In short, the governorship of Baran was withheld from Malik Muham¬ 
mad Dar^z Qad and given to one Qu4zi Ndr-uddin Ghazanwal, who had ac¬ 
companied the conqueror from his liome, and whose descendants still exist here 
and are called Q&zis. By way of respect, the descendants of Ajayapfi-1, or 
Malik Muhammad, are styled Chaudhris; but as an index to their characteristic, 
they also go by the sobriquet of Tantd^ or pick quarrels.” They are generally 
disliked by the townspeople. 

The extirpation of the Dor dynasty from Baran was followed by a 
century and a half of military rule, and after this came the disastrous age 
when perseemtfon of the country people was the chief duty of the Musalman 
rulers. The conquerors were, up to the middle of the thirteenth century, occu¬ 
pied in reducing the native j)rincipalities to subjection. They afterwards 
turned their attention to enforce the law of “ Isl^m or death.” The spirit of 
religious bigotry prevailed for nearly three hundred years. There w^ere inter¬ 
vals of course in which the rigour of the religious law was relaxed, but they 
wore short and far between. Bulbaii’s exclusion of Hindus from public offices 
of trust, and Kaiqubud’s indiflerence to hearing their grievances, were suc¬ 
ceeded by the iiiocleration and generosity which characterized the reign of 
Jaird-uddiu Khi 1 j j . 

The last named emperor was, before ascending the throne of Delhi, 
governor of Baran. The good qualities which distinguished his rule in after 
years wore discerned in him when ho was only a petty governor. He was 
succeeded by Alit-uddtu Khilji, the hero of the Padm^vat and other legendary 
poems, a most powerful but unprincipled despot. Alfi-uddin signalized himself 
l)y the introduction of certain grain laws of the most arbitrary kind. The 
chief sufferers from these laws were the cultivators of the country nearest to 
Dehli. The author of the Tdrtkh^oFiroz ShdJd(f\ resioent of Baran) says that 
the public officers of the Duab and of the tracts situated close to Dehli were 
bound under strict orders not to allow any one to hoard even a maund of grain 
or to sell it secretly above the fixed price.” The cultivators were so burdened 
with exactions that it was impossible for them to carry any quantity of grain 
from their fields to their homes; they were compelled to sell the whole on the 
field, and at a low rate. Amongst the counsellors of this tyrant was one Q^zl 
Mughis, whose ideas of the value of Hindfi life and property, and the impress¬ 
ion which an expression of those ideas made on the emperor’s mind, may bo 
gathered from the following dialogue, w^hich is recorded by Zid-uddin Barni 
and Farishtah in their histories as having taken place between the Q^zi and 
the emperor;—From what description of Hind (is,” asked the sovereign, 
is it lawful to exact obedience and tribute?” The Q^i replied that, ^‘ac¬ 
cording to ImUm Hanif, the jazid^ or as heavy a tribute as they can bear, may 
be imposed instead of death on the infidels } and it is commanded that the jazid 
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and khirdj be exacted to the uttermost farthing, in order that the punishment 
may approach as near as possible to death.” You may perceive,” answered 
the king, that without reading learned books 1 am in tlie habit of putting in 
practice that which has been enjoined by the Prophet.” Anotlior expounder 
of the Qm dn eulogized this king in the following terms :—0 I Protector of 
Islam ! the misery and humility to which the Hindds have been reduced in 
your Majesty’s reign is such tliat their women and children bog alms at the 
doors of Musalinans. All praise is due to you for this great achievement; and 
if this act of yours does not entitle you to the forgiveness of all the sins of your 
life, I warrant you to seize my garment on the day of judgirumt.” 

Ill their present state of liberty the Hindus can well imagine whnt mis¬ 
erable lives their forefathers must have led in Ala-uddin’s reign, and they 
ought ever to bo grateful and loyal to the present Government, which does not 
in any way interfere with their religion or lawful freedom of thought or action. 
The injustice of Alii-uddin’s restrictions on trade were so glaring that even 
his own son and successor, Mubarik Khilji, notwithstanding his many faults, 
declared them to bo null and void, and abolished most of the taxes which his 
father had unjustly imposed on property owned by the Hindils. 

Ghayas-uddin Tuglilaq was the successor of Mubilrik Khilji. His reign 
was not remarkable for any paHicularly good or bad actions, but his son, 
Mahorriad Tuglilaq, wlio ascended the thorne in J325 A. D,, surjiassod all his 
predecessors in acts of cruelty. His excessive exactions, says ZiA-uddin, his 
contemporary', compidlod the peasantry of the Duah to abandon their homes 
and l)urn their cro]xs. His earliest expedition of cruelty ^^'as, according to the 
above author, diree.ted towards Baran, where ho massacred the inliabitants and 
placed their heads on the parap(‘ts of tlie fort, so as to strike terror among tlio 
survivors. TIkjm followed his man-hunting expe^ditions, which made the |)eoj)l 0 
trernhle at his name. Those inhuman atrocities wore ost< 3 nsibly for the pur¬ 
pose of hjrri tying the peo])Ic into subjection, but in n^ality tlicy seem to have 
be( 3 n iutciidcd for the satisfaction of his blood-shedding ])ro|)ensitios. In a<I- 
dition to tliese tyrannies of the king, the great famine of K144 A. D. reduced 
the people to such a state of poverty that they are said to have feasted on 
human carcases. Instead of adopting measures for alleviating the calamity, 
Mahomad Tuglilaq pressed his revenue collectors with the demand for jiayment. 
Being unable to meet the demand, some of the officers, as the Governor of Sam- 
bhal, went into open rebellion, whilst others, as the Baranwfil Amils of B«'iran, 
having fallen into tlie tyrant’s hands, were put to death, as if tbeir ])overl:y wjis 
an unpardonable crime. These horrible acts of liiin in whose hands the pro¬ 
tection of the people was placed by Providence so terrified thorn that they 
retired to the hills and other remote places out of the king’s i'e[i(*h. In shoi*t, 
the country around Delhi was reduced to a desert. 

2 
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Firoz Tughlaq, nephew and successor of Mahomad Tughlaq, was a 
mild-tempered king. He tried his best to restore confidence, and abolished all 
the oppressive taxes and cruel forms of punishment invented by his uncle. 
Firozganj at Khurjii, in this district, is a monument of this emperor’s love of 
public works. The rules of administration introduced by Firoz were based for 
the most part on equity, and lie was tolerant, too, in religious matters. In 
describing the rapidity \\ith whicli his conciliatory policy caused the increase 
of population, his historian (Zia-uddin Barni) says (hvqierbolically of course) 
that ho Could not account for it, cxcoj>t by supjiosing that human beings must 
have fallen from the heavens or sprung out of the earth.” Whatever prosperity 
was Higained in the reign of* Firoz Shah was destroyed by Taimur, who is a[)pro- 
priately called the ‘‘ scourge of mankind.” Ten years after Firoz Shah’s death, 
Taimtir sacked and burnt Dcllii, Mirath, and other towns which fell on his way. 
He |»leascd himself by witnessing human blood flowing in streams. For nearly 
eighty-eight years after this storm there was either no Government or a weak 
Government at Dcdhi. At last, in 1188, came Sikandar Lodi to the throne. 
Ho was an enlightened administrator,!hut extremely bigoted in religious matr* 
ters: hence his Ilindil subjects had not much reason to be happy in his reign. 

The fury of conversion wliicli bad died witli Mahomad Tughlaq was 
ro%dv(;d in Sikandar Lodi’s reign, but fortunately it died again with him. The 
towns of Sikandarabad and Shikarpur in this district were built by Sikandar, 
and tho systems of* administration adopted by Firoz Tughlaq were improved by 
him. Many of the losses sustained by the country in the anarcliy wliich fol¬ 
lowed tho incursion of Tainifir were renewed in this reign. Sikandar was suc¬ 
ceeded by Slier Sliiih in 1504 A.D, Tho latter renewed or modified the old 
Hindfi system of revenue udininistratiou, Imt died before tho I'cncwod system 
could bo brought to p(n*l‘ection. The reigns of Babai and Humayun were not 
remarkable for reforms. 

Tills historical sketch of a single district would hardly apjiear a fit 
place for recording at any length the benevolent reforms introduced by Akbar, 
or for noting the innumerable acts of sound policy wliich immortalized his 
reign : yet the said reforms and acts wore strikingly uncommon, and a boon 
for all parts of the empire, and hence wo are tempted to give a brief account 
of them. As soon as this monarch had firmly seated himself on tho throne, he 
took in hand the wise schemes of Sher Shah. He abolished the jaziCty the pil¬ 
grim tax, and several other obnoxious duties levied on Hindds; ho conferred 
offices of trust on all classes of his subjects without any regard to their creed, 
but in accordance with merit. He caused tlic lands to be measured, their capa¬ 
bilities to bo ascertained, and the proportion of tho produce payable by the 
rayat as rent to bo fixed. Tho country was divided into sijibahs^ sirhdrSj das^ 
tursf mdhdhy and mowzdsj and revenue-collecting oflScers were appointed on 
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fixed allowances. The fees which under different names were formerly exact¬ 
ed from the rayats were discontinued by Akbar. These measures gave a 
great stimulus to the rise in the value of agricultural labour. In the judicial 
department Akbar’s reforms were n.it less beneficial than those in the revenue 
branch. Local officers were appointed for the distribution of justicOj and codes 
of law were published for their guidance. The Dharam Shdutra was declared 
to be the guide in the decision of civil suits amongst the Hindhs, and the Shara 
was the authority for the settlement of such suits amongst the Musahndns. 
For criminal prosecutions, the Mahomedan law, modified by the customs of 
the country or by the direction of the emperor, was the sole authority both 
for Hindhs and Musalmans. 

The present district of Bulandshahar was, according to the institutes 
of Akbar, included partly in the SirLdr of Koil, Subah Agra, and partly in 
that of Delili, Suhah Dehli. To Sirkdr Koil belonged i)arganahs— 

Name, Revenue in ddms. Revenue in rupees. 


1. Alifir 

21,00,554 

52,664 

2. Pahilsfi 

25,02,5G2 

62,564 

3. Khurjfl. 

37,03,020 

92,575 

4. Dibrii 

21,67,933 

54,248 

5. Malakpur 

14,46,132 

36,153 

f). Than ah Faridil . 

2,12,750 

6,319 

7. Shikar pur 

19,84,828 

49,621 

Total 

1,41,25,779 

3,53,144 

And to Sirkdr Dehli were attached parganahs— 
Name, Revenue in dams. 

Pevenue in rupees. 

8. Adah 

5,13,081 

12,827 

9. Baran 

39,07,928 

97,698 

10. Tilbegampur 

3,70,374 

9,260 

11. Jewar 

18,78,375 

46,959 

12. Dankour 

10,16,682 

24,417 

13. Sikandar^b^d.. • 

12,59,199 

31,480 

14. Senth^ 

8,54,191 

21,355 

15. Say^nah 

20,49,090 

51,227 

16. K^snah 

15,22,315 

38,058 

17. Shakarpur 

21,11,996 

52,800 

Total 

1,54,83,234 

3,87,081 

Grand Total 

2,96,09,013 

7,38,225 

The present ^‘amd of the district is nearly double of the above total. 
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The changes which the above parganah arrangement has undergone 
since Akbar’s time may he briefly notic(‘d thus Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 11,12, 
13,'and 15 are still in existeiu^e as ]>arganali divisions. Three new parganahs, 
viz,^ Anhpshahar, Agoiital), and Dadn, were formed in subsequent times. Nos. 
5, 6, 8, 10, 14, lb, and 17 have recently been abolished. 

Anflpshahar was formed a parganah, in Jaliangir’s reign, expressly for the 
purposcof accommodating Kajil Ani li^e, who was rewarded by the emj)eror with 
Q^jdgir of eiglity-four villages on each side of the Ganges. The service wdiich 
secured this largo ;V^yiV for th(i Badgujar Chief is recorded by Jahangir in his 
autobiograpljy to bo his having saved the emperor's life at the risk of his own 
in a tiger-hunting expedition. The autobiographer says that, having gone 
out with the heir-apparent and four or five oth(;r noblemen to shoot a tiger, lie 
fired his gun at tlie animal ; the hiillct took effeet, and the tiger made a spring. 
Every one of the party tried to escape, hut the confusion was so great that he 
(Jahtlngir) fell on his back, and was actually tiodden upon by two or three 
persons. Anilp Hae, the sipdehbardar^ or the carrier of the gun-stand, had 
alone the courage to face the furious animal. He stru(;k it twice on the head 
with a club, then grapj)led with and ultimately killed it with his sword. As 
often as the tiger turned towards the king, And]) Ilao pushed it off with his 
whole body. Jahangir was so jileased with the courage of Anftp Rile that ho 
gave him the title of Raja Ani Rile Singha Dalan (the foremost among Rajas 
and the vanquisher of tigers) and aof one-hundred and sixty-eight villages. 
The villages included in th(‘on the right side of the Ganges belonged to 
Parganah Mahikpur, Heiiee th new parganah of Aniipshahar, the capital of which 
was built by Anup Rac, was in reality a portion of'the old parganali of Malak- 
pur. Mahikpur remained a small parganalftillthc year 1817, after wdiieh it was 
transferred from the Aligarh to tlieMiratli District and absorbed into Parganah 
Ahar. Tlianah Farida, Adah, Tilbegainpur,and Kasnah were separate j)arganahs 
till 1844, when the first was absorbedinto Ahilrand the others into Sikandarabad. 
Agoutah is the pri'sent name of Parganah Sentlia. It was given by the Mar- 
hattas when they removed the head-quarters of their Amil from the village of 
Seutlm to that of Agoutah, The object of the transfer was to keep under check 
the turbulent Chouhans of the villages around Agoutah. In some of the 
documents of the time following the conquest of the Dufib this parganah is called 
MMilgarh, from the fact that the whole of it was held on lease by Bahadur 
Khfin, resident of Mdlfigarh. 

Dddrf was formed into a separate parganah about the year 1814. Its 
history is this, that during the Vazirship of Najib-ud-doulah, the Bhatti Giijars 
of Katahra were great highway robbers in the neighbourhood of Dehli. To 
deter them from their habits, the Vaztr bribed them by appointing their leader, 
Darglthi Singh, to the office of chor^ur^ thief-catcher. His duty was to pro- 
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tect travellers on the road between Dehli and Koil. During the following dis¬ 
organization, DargWii Singh possessed himself of oiuvlmndred and thirty-throe 
villages of the adjacent parganahs, and established his head-quarters at DMri. 
He afterwards obtained from King Shah Alam the farm of these villages at a 
fixed jamd. of Rs. 29,000, and also the title of Rrio. The Marhatta Govern¬ 
ment respected this arrangement, and the British officers, too, did not interfere 
with it. The latter sanctioned the farm in the name of BA-o A jit Singh, grand¬ 
son of Dargfihi Singh, who was in possession of it at llie time of the conquest. 
Ajit Singh died in 1813, and the farm having lapsed, the villages were settled 
as a distinct pargaiiah with their proprietors. A pension of lis. 500 per 
mensem having been fixed on Buo Roshan Singli, tlu? eldest son of Ajit Singh, 
and on the other members of the family, Shakurpur was absorbed into Dildri 
in the year 1844. 

Jahangir’s reign was distingnished for the distribution of equal justice 
among the Hindus and Musalinans. He was more tolerant than oven his 
father. He abolished the vexatious duties which had escaped Akbar’s reforms, 
and he abrogated the puiiisliiiient of cutting ears and noses. 8hah-o-Jahriii 
was a worthy son and successor of Jahangir, except that ho gave oftbneo to 
the Hindus by encouraging prosolytism. Ho allowed no forcible conversions, 
yet he gave passive encouragement to the movement. His reign is said toliavo 
been the most prosperous period in the history of India after tluit of Blioj. 

The principal monuments of Ourangzeb’s reign in this distriet arc a num¬ 
ber of Hindil families converted to Islam. As an instance of this monarch’s 
bigotry, it may be mentioned that, amongst tho old documents in possession of 
the Nagar Musalnuins of Ahar, is an order of tho emperor to the purport that 
it was inexpedient to allow all the members of the Chowdhri lamily of that 
town to exercise the functions of their hcreditjiry office, but that only two of 
them should be recognized as holders of the office ; and as A. and B. of them 
had just embraced Islam, they were the best entitled to the first selection. 
Instances like this, but on a larger scale, drove tho Hindus generally to adopt, 
first, a demeanour of disaffection, and ultimately to go into open rebellion 
against the empire, with what result is well known. 

During the reign of the first three successors of Ourangzeb, 
from 1707 to 1719 A. D., there was nothing worthy of record in a memoir like 
this. The reign of the fourth brought into the country a foreign invader (N4dir 
Shdh), and paved the way for the disturbances which ravaged it for more than 
half a century. It will be observed that, during the fifty-five years which pre¬ 
ceded the introduction of the British rule, that portion of tho Du4b which in¬ 
cludes the district of Bulandshahar was the scene of as great disasters as in times 
of peace it had been of happiness. Immediately after the adeession of Ahmad 
Shfth, the Afghans of Ruhelkhand assumed independence, and the Vaztr was 
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obliged to invite the Marhattas and Jats to assist him in subduing them. Then 
strife arose between the Vazir and Gh^zi-uddin II., each desiring to have the 
sole control over the king. Villagers from the parganahs close to the capital 
were summoned by the combatants to take part in the skirmishes which almost 
daily took place in the suburbs and sometimes in the streets of Dehli, This 
state of things was obviously detrimental to agriculture in the country around 
the seat of the empire. Vazir Safdarjaiig at last retired to Ondh, and Gh^zi- 
uddin became the strongest member of the king’s council. In 1754 GhA,zi 
deposed Ahmad Slifili and proclaimed Alamgir II. as the next king. His con¬ 
duct in the runjab provoked the anger of Ahmad Shah Abd^li, who almost 
immediately came down to Dehli and sacked and plundered it. After the sack 
of Dehli the Abd^li retired to Anhpshahar, his cruel soldiery pillaging on the 
way the villages bordering the road. A few months afterwards he returned 
to his country, leaving N;i jib Khan Ruhel^ as Am%r-uUumrd of the Dehli court. 
As soon as Ahmad Shah was out of sight, Ghazi-uddin again appeared in the 
field. He ousted the Awir-nUuin7A from his office, as well as the jdgir which 
ho had secureil in the Diiab. His assistants in this affair w'ere the Marhattas, 
whose army laid waste the country through which it passed. As soon as the 
Abdali heard of those excoss(is on the part of Ghazi-uddin, he again marched 
for Dehli, but before ho could reach that place Ghilzi-uddin had murdered the 
king and escaped towards Bharatpur. Ahmad Shah plundered Dehli a second 
time and again retired to AnCipshahar. His army repeated the cruelties on the 
country people. While Ahmad Shah was encamped at Anhpshahar, the 
Marhattas ca|)tured Dehli and completed its desolation. A battle was at last 
fought between the Kabul and Dakhan armies at Panipat. The Marhattas 
wore completely routed in this battle ; they quitted the Duab, and Najib- 
ud-doulah again assumed the office of Amir-uVumrCi at Dehli. He w\as an able 
minister, and his policy of reconciling such Chiefs as Dargahi Singh, Gf jar of 
Dadri, and Ilamdhan Singh, Jat of Kuche->ar, in this district, was useful in 
keeping order. To these persons, and to others like them, he granted titles of 
honour and farms of large tracts or of entire parganahs on the understanding 
that they were not only to refrain from benefiting themselves from the crimes 
of the malefactors, but also to preserve order in their farms. Before anything 
approaching to tranquillity had been arrived at, Najib-ud-doulah died, and a 
series of commotions followed. His son, Zabitali Kh^n, succeeded to his exten¬ 
sive but was soon dispossessed of it by the Marhattas. Najaf Khan was 
now the commander of the king’s troops. He was instrumental in ousting 
Zabitah Kian, but he afterwards fell out with the Marhattas and succeeded in 
expelling them from the Du^b. Zabitah Khan brought the Sikhs from Jind 
and Patiala to assist him in revenging himself on Najaf Khan. These auxili¬ 
aries made an incursion down to the town of Khurja in this district. Their 
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outra^s are still fresh in the traditions ; but they were ftnally defeated by 
Naiaf Kh4n at Mirath, and compelled to go back to their homes. 

The disasters which such a state of constant and prolonged warfare 
produced in an agricultural district like Bulandslialiar can much better bo 
imagined than described. Gangs of lawless troops constantly passing through 
the country destroyed security of property. Employment in the army was 
preferred to every other trade, it being then the safest for life. Agriculture 
was almost entirely neglected, and the common necessaries of life were unpro¬ 
curable, even at famine prices. Naiaf Kh^n died in 1782, but a dispute arising 
between those who claimed heirship to him served to keep the strife alive. The 
Marhatta forces again visited this neighbourhood, to take a part in deciding 
the quarrel. AfrA.sayab Khrin, one of the adopted sons of the deceased, wn s at last 
the successful competitor. He succeeded Najaf Khdn in the command of the 
Mughal troops, and was governor of the DuAb for nearly three years. Having 
been assassinated in 1784, he was succeeded by Madhoji Scindhia in the office 
as well as the jdgir. 

To crown the miseries of the time, the Chalisa famine occurred in 
1783-84 and desolated the country. The evil times did not end liere. Scarcely 
had the calamity of drought passed away, when a new actor aj)peared on the 
stage, destined to prolong the horrible scene for four years more. This was 
Ghuhim Qixdir, son of Zdbitah Kh4n. 

In the anarchy which followed the death of Najaf Khun, and whilst 
the Marhattas were waging the war, in which they wore repeatedly beaten by 
the Rajputs near Jaipur, Ghulam QM\r raised a rabble ibrc(‘, and with it ho 
overran the Duab. Having taken possession of Hehli, ho extorted from the 
king the title of Annr-uUumrdj caplurcd the fort of Aligarh, and made himself 
master of the country bctwo(3n the latter town and Saluiranpur. Within one year 
after these events he again invested Dehli and obtained from the king the 
office of Vazir^ in place of Madhoji, dismissed. From some motive which was 
never satisfactorily discovered, he blinded the king and perj)otrat(?(l the most 
atrocious crimes and insults on the persons of the princes and ladi'3S of the 
palace, and plundered all the valuables in the fort ; but the Scindhia s forces 
did not lose much time in coming up from Mathra, where they were encamped, 
to punish the miscreant. Within two months from the date of the kiiig’s hav¬ 
ing been blinded, they compelled Ghuidra Qadir to fly from Dehli. He took 
refuge in the fort of Mirath, but could not defend it long. He escaped from 
the fort during the night, and >vas caught by a villager in the morning. He 
was put by the Marhattas to the cruel death which he well deserved. 

From the beginning of 1789 till tlie accession of the East India 
Company’s rule, bcindhiS, was the undisturbed master of the Upper Du^b. His 
general, M. Du Boigne, was stationed at Aligarh with a force of 24,000 men 
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and 130 guns. For the maintenance of this army tlic BiVmi Mahiil j6,gir^ the 
same which Najib-ud-doulah eiijoyod at the time of his death, was assigned. 
It yielded a revenue of twenty-two lakhs of rupees per annum. Du Boigne retired 
to Europe in 1796, and was succeeded in the viceroyalty of Aligarh by General 
Perron. The laitcT reigned more as a sovereign than as a viceroy or general. 
His government, although not half so strong as was requisite for the times, 
was yet a boon to the people in comparison with the past anarchy. The spirit 
of turbulence was still alive, and the subordinate governors were not as mind¬ 
ful as tliey ought to have I)ecn of the protection of their subjects. The 
arrangements for the distribution oi* justice,” says the compiler of tlie Statistics 
of Aligarh, ‘^were very defective. There was no fixed form of judicial proce¬ 
dure, and neither IJindh nor Muhammadan laws were regularly administered. 
The suppression of crime was rcgarde<l as a matter of secondary import'^ncc. 
Tiiere was an oflicer, styl(*.d the JJakhsfu Addlaf, whoso business was to receive 
reports from the A mils in the interior, and to communicate General Perron’s 
orders ros})ccting the disposal of any otferiders apprehended by them. No 
trial was held, the proof rested on the A}fnrs n'port, and the piinislnnent was 
left to General Perrorfs judgment. Such was the weakness of the administra¬ 
tion that the zaminddrs tyrann'/ied over the people with impunity, levying 
imposts at their pleasure and applyingthc revenues solely to their own use.” 

The realization of revenue was so difficult a ta<k tlnit General Perron 
was obliged to station a brigade of troops at Sikandarahad, in this district, for 
the (ixpress purpose ol* facilitating tlui collection of the public dues. If any 
zamtnddr resisted the authority of the Amih in realizing tlio revenue, his vil¬ 
lage was plundered and burnt, and yet instances of such resistance were not of 
unfrecjnent occurren ce. 

Exc(»pt the Parganah of Anupsliahar, which was included in the terri¬ 
tory ceded to tlie Company by the Nairdh Vazir under the treaty of 14th Novem¬ 
ber, 1801, and w'as a part of Muradrihad, the rest of this district was a 
portion of the country conquered by Lord Lake from General Perron. Tlie 
battle of Aligarh, which took place on the 4th September, 1803, is too well 
known to call for any mention hero. Only a week after the battle of Aligarh, 
another battle was fought between tbe Company’s troops*and the Marhatta 
dctaclnnent of Dchli on the western border of this district. The Marhatta 
force M*as completely routed in tliis action ; but the ardour for defiance of new 
authority was kindled in tlie minds of the turbulent people. Immediately after 
the conquest, the newly-acquired country was divided into four portions The 
first portion included the area from Hapar to the foot of the hills; the second from 
Garh Muktesar to Begamribad, and from Mnlakjiur to Ghaziabad; the third con¬ 
tained the Parganahs of Palifisii and Dibai of this district, and km of the present 
parganahs of Zild Aligarh, and the fourth comprised the rest of the par- 
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ganabs do^mwards. Duriug tbe following year the district of Aligarh was 
formed by tbe union of tbe last three portions and the addition of Parganahs 
Anflpsbahar and Sikandar4 R4o from Zilds Muradabad and EtClwab, rospec- 
tivcdy. Parganabs 

Sikand arftbfid, Krisnali, 

Tilbegampur, Paran, 

Adah, MA-Iilgarh (AgoutMi), 

Dankoiir, Abar (Malakpnr), 

were transferred from the Aligarh to the Mirath District in 1818, and again 
from Mirath to Bulandshahar in 1824, the year in which Bulandshaliar was 
formed a separate district. In the latter year, Parganahs 

Dib^i, Jo war, 

Shikarpur, Khurjjl, 

Anhpvshahar, IIalf‘ Pitampur (now included in 

JahangirCibiid (now included Pahtish), 

in Anhpshahar), Ahmadgarh (ditto), 

were detached from Aligarh and joined to Bulandshahar, to make it a compact 
district. Jewar and Pahrisfl (Pitampur) were included in the jcigir of Bcgam 
Sombre, and were not brought on the rent-roll of the district till the Begam’s 
death in 183G. Shakarpur, ThanMi Farid*!., and Di!dri were received from 
Mirath in 1824 and Sayiinah in 1842. Two years afterwards the parganah 
arrangement was revived, and the future divisions of the district were named 
as under ;— 


Names of Tahstla. 

Baran 

Dibai 

Khurjd 

Sikandar&b4d 


Names of Parganahs. 
B'ciran. 

. Agouhah. 

I Ahar. 

Say A nail. 
Annpshahar. 
Pahush. 
j Shikarpur. 
DibA,i. 

Khurjil. 
Jewar. 

Sikandar&bdd* 
Dankour. 
Dddri. 


In the revision which took place in 1859, the head-quarters of Tahsil DibM 
were removed to AnApshahar ; Parganab Ahdr was transferred from Tahsll 
Baran to TahsU Dib&i in exchange for Parganab Shik&rpur, and Pah^sfi was 

3 
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added to Tahsil Khurjft, from Tahsil DibAt. No changes have taken place 
since 1859. 

The first opponent of tho British rule here was Mftdho R&o PhAlkift, 
the Marhatt^ J^gtrddr of M41Agarh. Immediately after tho conquest, the duty 
of keeping order in the country between Aligurh and Delhi was entrusted to 
the late Colonel James Skinner, who, with his 1,200 irregular horse, was sta¬ 
tioned at Sikandanlbad. MMho B^o wrote to him to quit the place as it be¬ 
longed to his jurisdiction. The Oolonol’s reply was a refusal, and its result a 
battle. Mildho Hilo’s troops, consisting of 500 sawtlrs, 800 infantry, 
and 2 guns, marched from Mal4garh, eight or nine miles east from Sikandaru- 
btid. They were met and defeated by Skinner’s horse, unaided by guns or 
infantry, in tho vicinity of the last^-named town. The battle was a fierce one : 
200 of Skinner’s sawdrs wore killed or wounded, and his next in-command, 
Lieutenant Scott, was dangerously wounded. Miidbo Bito’s infantry was 
almost destroyed. Tlio defeated cavalry fled to Millagarh, and the guns were 
caj^tured. Colonel Skinner was, shortly after this battle, directed by tho 
R(^sidcnt of Dohli, whoso orders he was bound to carry out, to try and get 
Mudho Rao out of tho fort of Millilgarh and away from the country, even at tlio 
expense of a lakh of rupees if necessaiy. Tho Colonel invested Mahigarh and 
offered terms to Madho Ililo. Tho terms were refused with contempt, so the 
Colonel blockaded tho fort. The siege terminated in a truce, by the terms of 
which Mildho Rao gave up the fort, together with the guns and provisions in 
it, he being alloAved to take his private property and the troops to march out 
until their arms. Tho jdgir^ consisting of twenty-eight villages, was annexed 
to tho British territory, and Madho Rao was handsomely pensioned, and his 
son, Rftm Rilo, was taken, with GOO sawars, into the Company’s service. 

Amongst tho landed proprietors in this district, the most powerful at 
tlie time of the conquest wore Rao Ajit Singh, Giljar of Dadri ; Rao Rrimdhan 
Singh, JAt of Kuchesar; and Ddude Khan, Lid, Khiini of Pitarapar. Each of 
these held a large number of villages in farm, and was styled a muqamrWiry 
paying a light for tho farm. Tho first two submitted to the new rule with¬ 
out murmur, but tho third and his uncle, N5<har Ali Khdn, gave much trouble. 
The latter were Badgfijar Rdjputs converted to Muhammadanism in the time of 
Shah-o-Jah^n, and tho Parganah of Pitampur, or PahAsil, had been hold by 
their ancestors ever since that time. In tho early part of General Perron’s 
Government NAhar Ali KhAn was in possession of the parganah, but having 
resisted the MarhattA troops at Pandrawal, he was dispossessed by the General, 
and tho estates were given to his nephew, DUndc Khan. Nahar All KhAn then 
took his quarters at ImlAni, of Parganah Anhpshahar, in tho NawAb Vazir’s 
territory, and remained on bad terms witli Dundc KliAn for some time. The 
following extracts from tho Statistics of Aligarh” contain a brief narrative of 
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the operations against Diinde Khfi,u and Niiliar Ali Klifin, and an account of 
the state of the country immediately after the conquest :— 

‘‘ On the possession of Mathra by Hulkar in August, the spirit of rebellion 
extended, and an insurrection broke out in the town of Koil on the 10th of 
September, which was put down with difficulty in nine days. All the north 
and north-east parganahs were held by the rebels Nfilnir Ali Kh&n and 
Dhnde Khan, and the west and nortli-wcst parganahs by Hulkar’s Amilsy 
except Parganah Chandous, which was occupied by Abhey Singh, a leader of 
banditti. No troops were immediately available to put down the rebellion, 
as the army under Lord Lake was fully occupied in the ]nirsuit of Hulkar, 
and afterwards in the siege of Bharatpur. In this state of things Mr. 0, 
Russell joined his appointment at Koil in December, 1804. 

His first object was to expel the Marliattils from Noli Jhil and Kliair. 
This ho effected with the assistance of Thukur Harkishan Singh, the Taluq- 
Mr of Beswan, to whom ho farmed the Parganalis in reward for that service. 
The chance arrival of Captain Cruttenden, with a detachment next enabled 
“ the Collector to reinstate bis Amils in the revolted Parganahs of Atroli and 
Dibai, and another detachment under Colonel Gruebor assisted him to expel 
Abhey Singh from Chandous. Still the zamindilrs of the district wore far 
from being submissive, and the Collector was obliged to support bis Arnih by 
strong armed establishments. When Colonel Gruebor witlidiew from Ali- 
garh the rebellion was renewed. Atroli and DibS-i wore again overrun and 
Chandous menaced. Captain Woods, commanding the fort of Aligurh, could 
only occasionally spare troops for the Collector’s support. At length tho 
Commander-in-Chief detached a force, under Colonel Richardson, to act 
against Diinde Klidn and Nahar Ali Khan, and in July, 1805, the rebclliou 
was stopped by tbo taking of Nfihar Ali Khan’s fort of Turkipurft. Dhnde 
Klilin was pardoned on condition of his delivering up the guns in Kamounft, 
filling up the fort ditch, and disbanding his troops. His son, Ranmast Khdii, 
was confirmed in all his ancestral possessions and in the farms of Sliik^lrpur 
and Noll Jhil, and the farm of Parganah Khair was added. Nahar Ali 
Khan’s estate were confiscated, but on his death they were restored by the 
Governor-General to his son, Akbar Ali Khfin. They are now known by tho 
name of Taluqah Pandrawal, and are in tho possession of Akbar All’s daughter 
and daughter-in-law.’^ Notwithstanding the lenity with which he had been 

• iV. B ,—Since the above was written tho ladies quarrelled among themselves, and after some 
litigation, a division of the Taluqah of Pandr&wal was effected by the mediation of arbitrators. 
The daughter got as her share the fourteen villages attached to Pandrawal, and tho daughter-in- 
law the fourteen villages attached to Khailia. The former gave her share to her son, Baqnr Ali 
Kh&n, the present Rais of Fandr&wal, and the other to her brother, Rahcom Ali Kh&ii, who, 
together with his father, Mazhar Ali, turned rebels in 1857 , and the villages attached to Taluqah 
Khailia vrcrc consequently confiscated to Qoreroixient. The above-named Baheem Ali Khdn was 
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treated, or perhaps in consequence of that mistaken lenity, Banmast Khftn 
‘‘ soon showed fresh signs of disaffection. He evaded giving security for the 
‘‘ farms of Noh and Khair, and refused to engage for his share of Pitampur and 
the farm of Shikarpur on any reasonable terms. By the condition of the par- 
don he ought to have engaged for his farm of Shikarpur at the jamd of 1211 
‘‘ Faslij but as he had been allowed deductions in 1213 Fasli, on account 
of losses caused hy the commotions of that and the preceding years, he demand- 
cd the same deductions for 1214 and 1215 FasU^ when the same causes no 
longer existed. The jamd required of him according to the jamd of 1211 
Faa/i, was Bs. 28,C88, including naiikdr^ whereas the full amount which he 
consented to give (but which consent he subsequently retracted) was for 1214 
Its. 17,050-8-9, and for 1215 Fasli, Rs. 19,181-13-0; and even from 
‘‘ this he claimed nduhdr and other unfounded deductions on account of losses 
hy 2 >dimdU (tranqding), inundation, and hailstones. After his expulsion it 
was found that he collected a revenue of Rs. 42,559 for 1214 Fasli from his 
share of the ])arganali. In October, 1800, the Magistrate, Mr. Cunyngham, 
reported to Government that Dfindo Khan had marched with an armed force 
against the zanundars of Musmanah in Noh Jhil, had expelled them, and 
“ fired a salute oi‘ (h'ven guns. In August, 1807, the Magistrate, Mr. Spedding, 
reported that Dundo Khiin and Ranmast Khan were prepared to resist any 
force sent against them, and that they had mounted cannon on their forts of 
‘‘ Kamounfi, and Gaiiora, In the following month the Collector, Mr. Russell, 
reported Ranmast KhSin’s general and systematic disregard of authority, his 
uniform disaffection to the Government, and his positive violation of the con- 
ditions of his pardon. In consequence of these reports the Governor-General, 
on the 25th of {September, ordered a military force against Dunde Khan to 
appi'ehcnd him and reduce his forts, unless he should pay liis revenue, dis- 
mantle his forts, and surrender his person. But the troo])s were directed not 
to commence operations till the legal forms required by Regulation III. of 
‘‘ 1804 had been fulfilled. Accordingly, the Magistrate summoned Dunde Kh^ln 
‘‘and Hanmust Kh^in to attend, but instead of answering the summons they com- 
“ menced laying in provisions and making prejiarations for defence, and Ranmast 
“ Khan increased the list of his offences by plundering the town of Shikarpnr. 
“ On the 12th of October Major-General Dickens invested the fortof Kamouna ; 
“ on the 19th of November a breach was affected and an attempt made to 
“ carry the place by storm, but the assailants were driven back with great 
“ slaughter, the loss of men and officers exceeding that sustained in many pitch- 

grandson of Ddnde Kh&u. lie was tried for his atrocities during the rebellion, and, being found 
guilty, was transported beyond the sea for life in 1860 . His brother, Urar&o Bah&dui, was killed 
at Delhi in the ranks of the rebels. Of DOnde Khan's male desceudaots there is only one now 
vu., Amir Bah&dur, son of UmrAo Bahadur. 
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ed battles. The impression, however, made on the garrison was such that 
Diinde KhAn evacuated the fort on the 24th, and threw himself into Ganorll, 
from which place he made his escape on tlie 13th of December. A reward of 
Rs. 10,000 was offered for his apprehension, and of Rs, 5,000 for that of each 
of his sons. His ancestral estate of half Pitampur was given by Government 
‘‘ to Mardto All Khan, who, though a near relation of Dundo KhQ,n, was a 
zealous partizan of our Government during Ddndo Khan’s rebellion. It is 
known now as Taluqah Chatiiri, and is held by the sons of Tlirikur Mardlln 
All Khrm. In 1820 Ranrnast Kli^ln was pardoned and allowed to reside in 
the Aligarh District. A pension of Rs 500 per month was settled on him. 
He died in 1839. His two brothers, Ashraf Ali Khan and Mazhar Ali Khfi,n, 
still survive and receive Rs. 185 of the pension, the balance of which (Rs. 315) 
is paid to his widows and daughters.”* 

According to the ‘‘Ashrafnilmah,” a Persian autobiography written and 
published in 1855 by Ashraf Ali Khan, son of Dilndo Kh^n, it would appear 
that Dflnde Khitn was a very loyal subject of the British Government, and 
that in the commencement lie rendered very valuable services in assisting the 
officers to establish their authority in the turbulent parganahs, but that he was 
forced into rebellion by the conduct of Mr. Russell, the Collector. It is stated 
ill the above work that Sukh LCd, iMiadn of the Collector’s office, was on bad 
terms with Dhiide Khdn, and that ho had poisoned Mr. Russell’s mind against 
him. Dhnde Khan endeavoured to pacify the Collector, and waited personally 
on him at Farrukhabad to explain differences, but Sukh Lai had such a strong 
influence over Mr. Russell that Ddnde Khan’s explanation was not listened to, 
and he therefore returned home abruptly. Being convinced in his mind that 
the Collector would soon send troops to punish him, Dhnde Kh&n prepared 
himself for defence. He reconciled himself to his uncle, N^har Ali Kh4n, 
and secured promises of aid from Jaswant R(io Hhlkar and Amir Kluln. He 
then collected a large force and employed it in taking possession of Parganah 
Dibai, and collecting the rents and ousting the Government officials therefrom. 
The Company’s troops invaded Ddnde Khan’s forts, and the first war^ as 
Ashraf Kh^n describes it, commenced. The author of the ^‘Ashrafndmah,” 
although only thirteen years of age at the time, gives himself the credit of hav¬ 
ing beaten off the English troops in several engagements ; also to his father, 
elder brother, and grand-uncle the credit of having defeated the superior numbers 
of the invaders at Kamoun^, Imlani, Turkipurfl, and other places. He states 
very positively that the British officers, having been beaten and repulsed in 

* iV. i?.—Both Ashraf Ali and Mazhar Ali are since dead. The latter had two sons, 
named Raheem Ali and Umr&o Bahadur, of whom Vmr&o Bahidur bad been adopted by Ashraf 
Ali as his son. Mazhar Ali as well as both his sons turoed rebels in 1857. 
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every battle, and, also, having at the same time heard that HAlkar and Am!r 
.Khrin we3re advancing in this direction, applied to Dhnde Kh^nfor peace, and 
that peace was accordingly granted. But that as soon as the danger was over 
the Government broke its pledge and desired Dhnde Kh4n to dismantle his 
forts, Tliis gave cause for the second war, which, according to the ‘^Ashraf- 
nkmah,” cost the Government very dear in loss of troops, the number killed in 
the final assault on tlio Kaniouna fort alone being more than 5,600, besides 
tliose that had been killed or wounded previously in the prolonged siege. 
When no longer able to hold Kamouna, Diinde Khan is recorded to have 
honourably retired” to his fort at Ganora, near Shikiirpur. He defended this 
fort also, as gallantly as he had done that of Kamoun^i against the attacks of 
the British disciplined troops, for one month.” He ultimately retired towards 
lla jptit&nfl, where ho distinguished himself as a great hero, and his sons 
achieved a great name for thcmsolves.” 

The lieroic exploits of Dhnde Khan are the subject of a very copious 
and popular] )ocm, called a ‘^Sakha,” the ballads of which arc sung by the Ohamto, 
Kahurs, Dhobis, and other menial classes at their weddings and festivals. 

After the suppression of D£inde Khan’s rebellion no other zamindiir 
in the district offered any resistance, but the Ghjars of the western parganahs 
did not discontinue their depredatory liabits for several years more. The most 
remarkable of the atrocities committed by this tribe was a determined attack on 
the Chouhrui villages of Sadarpur and Chhalahra, which they plundered and 
burnt in o])cn daylight after having killed nine or ten of the principal residents. 
Tliis occurred in 1819 or 1820, and was the immediate cause of the location of a 
Joint Magistrate, with a strong police establishment, at Bulandshahar, Mr. 
Stockwell was the first officer who took his residence at Bulandshahar. During 
first six months ho established the new ci/d, and in tho meantime investigated 
the above case and committed the offenders for trial. Four years afterwards 
—that is, in 1824—Bulandshahar was made a separate revenue district by the 
luiion of Parganahs Sikandarabrid and ten others from Mirath and Jewar and 
five others from Aligarh. 

The administration of criminal justice, although not quite equal to the 
times, was not considered defective in principle, from the very commencement 
of tho British rule ; but the revenue and civil administrations were so unsuited 
to the habits and traditions of the people that they proved to be the reverse 
of what they were intended to be for tlie rights of tho landed proprietors. The 
system of farming large portions of a parganah, or of entire parganahs, to 
single individuals; the demanding of security from mdfyu^^drs; fixing heavy 
assessments on land and realizing the revenue by coercive processes, combined 
together to deprive the landholders of their dearest and most cherished rights. 
Tho action of tho civil courts, too, was, in tho beginning of the Honourable 
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Company’s sovereignty, and for about forty years afterwards, tho cause of 
ruin of the land-owners. More on the subject will be found in the chapters on 
civil and revenue administrations. 

The next important occurrence after tho formation of the district was 
the famine of 1837-38. As soon as the month of October, 1837, was over crowds 
of emigrants appeared in the district; they were chiefly from the Trans-Jaiunil 
districts of Histlr, Gurgilon, and Dehli, and tho eastern districts of Etdwali 
and Mainpuri. Tho reason of the early emigration was that tlie above districts 
depended almost entirely on tho khartf crops and had no grain in stock, tho 
preceding three years having been unfavourable to agricultural pursuits; hence 
as soon as the khartf failed the inhabitants wore obliged to abandon their homes 
to search for food elsewhere. The Upper Duab and Miilwa were traditionally 
the most favourable for emigrants in seasons of famine. TJiis old fame attract¬ 
ed tho tide of exiles towards this district, but it did not quite disappoint them. 
The people hero had a tolerable stock of grain and moans of irrigation for ])ro- 
dueing new articles of food. The districts of Ruhclkhand, where, comparatively 
speaking, plenty prevailed at tho time, were also so close to this district that 
they supplied it with largo quantities of grain. Had it not been for the j)ro- 
sence of the multitudes of emigrants of other parts of the country Bulandshahar 
might have easily passed over tho calamity. Before tho month of March, 1838, 
was over the stock of grain in the district was nearly consumed, and tlie emi¬ 
grants then moved down towards Murddabad and Baditon. 

The intensity of tho flimine was more severely felt in the Parganalis of 
Dildri, Sikandar^ibdd, and Dankour, where tho means of irrigation were scanty, 
population (mostly G ftjars) indolo-nt, and old stock of grain poor. 

Except the plunder of certain grain-laden boats in tho Jamna by the starv* 
ing Gfljars of tho villages close by, no serious offences which could be attributed 
to the effects of the famine occurred in this district. IndepeiKhuitly of tlie sub¬ 
scriptions received from Bombay and tho Benares Division of the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces, or from Calcutta, large suras were subscribed by tho well-to-do 
residents of tho district for the relief of the poor. Poor-houses were opened at 
the head-quarters of tho district and of each Tahail for feeding the old and 
infirm, and employment was provided for tho able-bodied on the Grand Trunk 
Road and other Public Works. On tho wdiole the loss of life in this district 
was not great. The pestilence, too, which followed tho famine fell but lightly 
on tho sufferers. Grain was not sold less than eight seers for tho rupee during 
the whole period of the calamity. The amount of revenue remitted was forty- 
five thousand rupees, or only about four per cent, of thejamet In spite of 
all the extenuating circumstances the transfers of landed property were 
extensive. They were not owing to poverty so much as to want of foresight 
on the part of the bhaydchdrah communities. {/ 
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Amongst the acts of private charity relating to the famine of 
1837-38, the most conspicuous was the liberality of the late Thfikur Chandan 
Singh of Somnit, in the Aligarh District. His charity is still fresh in the 
memory of the people, and it is commonly known that it cost him one Idkh 
of maunds of grain. He gave a seer of grain daily to every one who claimed 
charity. 

From 1839 to 1849 was a period of warfare, but the tranquillity or 
prosperity of the interior was not affected thereby. The Kabul and Panjab wars 
and the GwAiiar Campaign in no way interfered with the peace of the North- 
Western Provinces. In the following seven years the opening of the Ganges 
Canal and the introduction of the lialkAhandt scheme of popular instruction 
were the most memorable events. 

Peace and prosperity were on their zenith in the country when the 
mutiny of the sepoy army broke out in May, 1857, For some months before 
the outbreak vague rumours regarding the defeat of the English troops at 
Bushire were current in the bazaars. It was generally believed that the 
Emperors of Persia, Russia, and Turkey contemplated a joint invasion of India. 
Distrust in the intentions of the British Government towards the Native States, 
and towards the prejudices of tlic people, was the popular feeling, and the 
enemies of the Government, or those who had nothing to lose by a change of 
rulers, were anxious for an innovation. They busied themselves in circulating 
reports calculated to rouse disaffection against the Government. The native 
army, composed principally of ignorant men, shared in the above belief and 
feeling. They were prepared to revolt, but wanted a pretext, which, unfortu¬ 
nately, they found in the greased cartridge.” 

From its proximity to the focus of the mutiny, the residents of this 
district had the rare opportunity of distinguishing themselves either as friends 
or as foes of tlie Government. Amongst the large landed proprietors there 
were only three or four whose blind ambition actuated them to go the wrong 
way, and amongst the hhaydchdrah communities the Ghjars and MusalmHn 
Biljputs of the western parganahs were led on by a desire for plunder. The 
rest, as a rule, were partizans of the Government. 

The following extracts from the narrative of the mutinies recorded by 
Mr, Brind Sapte, C. B., Magistrate and Collector of this district, contain all the 
principal occurrences of the memorable years 1857 and 1858 :— 

On first hearing of the mutiny of the troops at Mirath, I called on all 
Taluqdars of the district to show their attachment to the Government by 
‘‘ furnishing us with men and horses, and by preventing villagers on their 
estates from rising. 

Rfio Golab Singh of Kochesur immediately responded to my call by 
sending a small body of horse and foot armed and equipped. Mahmud Ali 
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Khriit of Cliutfiree, Moracl Ali Klian of Piiliasvl, Abtlool Lai oof Klu\ii of 
Piiliasft, Abdool Lateef Khan of Khanpiir, and Lnobman Bin^h of Sbikar- 
}>ur, also sent me such men as tliov could spare, and I strongthoned my 
police posts to the best of my power. 

To Inayct-oollah Khan and Abdool liahmau Khan of Chund(;roo, on the 
‘‘ road between Balandshaliur and Sikundriibad, and to Kuttun Sinoh, Shailoo 
iiam, and Nowbut Singh, Jats of Shelira and Syudpnr, I oifewed permanent 
employ under (jroverninent, on condition of their fnrnisliing mo in a given 
time each a troop of mounted men. By the 20lh May 1 h.-id nearly two hun- 
‘‘ dred men, many of whom I distributed over the district in those ])Iaccs 
where the population seemed more inclined to miscliiof. 

Mr. Turnbull, who had not left the district, but wliom I had only relieved 
three weeks prior to tlic outbreak, gave me the aid of his services, whicli 
from his intimate local knowledge were invaluable, llo iu company with 
Messrs. Melville and Lyall, my Joint and Assistant Magistrates, made several 
“ excursions in the Dadri and Sikandrahad Parganahs, the most turl)uleiit 
part of the district, inhabited principally by Gujars, who, on hearing of iho 
events at Mirath and at Delili, at once commonood j)lundering in all dirce- 
tions, burning dCik bungalows, and destroying tlic telegraph. 

“ On one occasion tlio above gentlemen, with a detachment of the J)tli 
Eegiinoiit Native Infantry, captured Ibrty-six Gujars belonging to some of the 
worst villages, and brought thorn in and lodged them in jail. 1 slionld men- 
tion that I had apjdiod to the officer commanding at Aligarh for a Euro])oau 
officer and men sufficient to make up the strength of my treasury guard to 
a full company, which Major Khi very kindly did, and deputed Lieutenant 
Ross, who rendered himself most nseful. This force was, however, insnlfici- 
ent to bo of use in keeping any thing liko order at any distance from tlio 
station. 

“ I was disapi)ointcd in not receiving aid from Bareilly, from whi(di station a 
detachment of the 8th Irn?gnlar Cavalry had boon ordered to our assistance, 
but Colonel Troup, commanding there, could not spare tliem—a fortunate cir- 
^‘cumstanco for us, as their villainous acts of treachery liavo subscquonflv 
proved. The Rampur Niiwab also failed to send a body of horse, wJiicli 
ho had been requested to do by the Lieutenant-Governor. I liad also been 
‘God to expect that two companies of the Sirmur Battalion would join us, but 
was again disappointed in this our last hope of aid, tliough wo did not hear 
the cause of their non-arrival, notwithstanding wo had been informed of 
their having started to our relief. 

I made frequent applications to General Hewitt for a few Europeans to 
enable me to send ray treasure into Mirath, but that officer refused to cornplv 
with my request, though I still think it would have been worth while to 

4 
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liiiA'o incurred a little risk to save upwards of two lahhs of rupees, besides 
other valuable Government proi)erty. 

^^Ab out ICth May a man arrived with a slip of paper, signed by 
Mr. Drummond, the Magistrate of Agra, and Major McLeod of the Engineers, 
directing all officers to fall back at once upon Agra, as the rebels were re- 
ported to bo in full march on that station, and the fort was considered the 
‘‘ only safe place. I arrested the man as a spy, hut on referring the case I 
found out ho had been sent as he stated. The object of his mission was not 
apparent. All I can say is, wo all scouted the idea of giving up Buland- 
sliahar on vaguo rumour of an attack reaching us. From the very first wo 
‘‘ fully expected an attack from Dehli, but, providentially, none was attempted, 
though we must have been a tempting bait to the rebels, and were within 
such an easy distance. 

Matters went on getting worse and worse till the 20th, on the night of 
which I received positive information that wo should be attacked in the 
** morning, but as the sepoys of' the 9th had not shown any signs of disaffection, 
but, On the contrary, had behaved very well, wc felt tolerably secure against 
any attack the Gdjars might make on us, provided they were unassisted 
« from Delili. 

It is w^ortliy of remark that up to this time no man of any consequenco 
in the district had joined the rebels—in fact all the Taluqclars were appa- 
rently sincere in tli(‘ir professions of loyalty to the Government. 

Oa the morning of the 21st I received an express from tho Into 
Mr. Watson, the Magistrate of Aligarh, that the 9th Regiment had mutinied, 
and that the Europeans had been obliged to fall hack on Agra. As there, of 
course, could be no doubt but that our detachment would also go tho 
inomont they heard of the head-quarters having done so, I at once 
decided on sending off the ladies and children to Mirath, and they left, 
escorted by several officers who had been detained at Bulandshahar on 
“ their way up tho country, by some Irregular Cavalry sawto, and a few men 
from the new levies. 

Tho strength of our garrison was now reduced to seven Englishmen— 
Lieutenant Ross, 9th Native Infantry, Messrs. Turnbull, Melville, Lyall, and 
“ myself, with rny htiad ch^rk, Mr. Kiiiglit, and his son. About 2 P. M. a man 
came in from Dadri w ith the information that we were to be attacked by 
the Gfijars in force at five in the evening. At 4-30 p. m. I heard of the 
“ arrival at Khurjl (twelve miles ofi) of the head-quarters of the 9tli Native 
“Infantry from Aligarh, We then thought it time to make an attempt to 
“ move the treasure towards Mirath, 

“ I accordingly went over to the treasury to Lieutenant Ross and asked 
“ him to pack the treasure in the carts which I had ready for the purpose. The 
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keys not being at hand we broke open tlic boxes, and with the aid of the 
sepoys commenced packing the treasure, aiul I then returned to my own 
** house for Messrs. Turnbull, Melville, and Lvall, and called on the men of 
the Irregidar Cavalry and my own Collcctorate sawars to join us on 
our inarch to Mi rath. About twenty-five complied, and wo started with the 
treasury. 

‘‘ In my compound were ninety remount Arab horses, whidi had arrived a 
^‘few days previously, rou^e to Mirath, escorted by a small guard composed 
of men from the Dili and 44th Regiments Native Infantry, and I felt con- 
vineed that the guard would at that time have taken them safely into Mirath ; 
but Ceneral Hewitt, to whom I roported their arrival, positively forbade my 
sending tluan on, and they consequently were lost, and horses were very 
‘‘ much wanted. 

But to return. On reaching the treasury Lieutenant Ross informed mo 
that his men (who, I should mention, were ac(]uainted with the fact of their 
‘Miead-quarters having mutinied,) had already begun to hel]) themselves to the 
money ; ho, however, orden ed them to fall in and start I'or Mirath. Just 
as his order was issued, before the men had time to relusc or comply, wo 
saw a dense cloud of Gujars pouring down the roads towards the city, so 
‘‘ leaving the treasure in th(‘. hands of the guard, we charged right at them, 
dispersing thorn in all directions. 

Messrs. Turnbull, Ross, and Lyall took tlie road to the city, which had 
‘‘already been reached by a largo party of the mob, and, aided by some troo])- 
“ ers, succeeded in killing and wounding a good number. The jail guard on 
“ the first approach of the mob opened the jail gate and allowed the prisoners 
“ to pass out, firing on them as they got outside, without, however, doing them 
“ much damage. 

“ Mr. Melville and myself took an opposite direction and Avent across the 
‘‘ fields, accompanied by seven Collcctorate sawfirs and a Eisaldar and trooper 
“ of the 4th Irregular Cavalry, and a private servant of my own, whoso horse 
“was severely wounded wdth a sabre cut; we succeeded in dispercing the 
“ body and killed and wounded a few; the main body spread over the country 
“ and concealed themselves in the neighbouring villages. Wo then tried to fall 
“ back on the treasury, not knowing what had become of the other Europeans, 

> “ but were fired at by the guard as a warning to keep oflF. This reluctantly 
“ compelled us to retreat, and w’e made off for Mirath about 6-30 p. m., and 
“ reached Hauppur about 10 p. m., being fired at only once as wo passed a 
“ village close to the station. We reached Mirath about 9 A. M. of the 22nd 
“ May, reporting ourselves to the General Commanding. 

“About 12 o’clock of the same day I was gladdened with the sight of 
“ Messrs. Turnbull and Lyall, who reached Mirath with Lieutenant Ross 
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about 11 a. m. ; tlioy oould give me no infonnation of Mr. Knight and his 
son, from whom they had got separated. Mr. Turnbull informed rne that he, 
with Messrs. Eoss and Lyall, had gone through the city, and returned fight- 
ing every inch in the way, and after having cut down and shot several of 
‘‘ tlio rioters, njucliod the treasury in safety, Lieutenant Ross having received 
“ a contusion, which for the time rendered his sword-arm useless. 

“They had orden'd tlie guard to start lor ^liratli and to bring the trea- 
“ sure with tla'in. They starlcMlj but on reaching the crossroad leading to the 
“ Grand Trunk Road, told th(‘ ofueers to go and join their friends, as they in- 
fended (o do. S:> the thr<‘e lel'l for Mirath, experiencing considerable difti- 
“ cultv in a\'oiding the viliag(‘rs, who were on the look out for them in every 
“ dir(‘ction. 

“As the Gujars had enten'd the station they fired each house, oommcnc- 
“ ing with the dak ])ungalow, and during the four days wc were absent the 
“ station was coinpletely destroy(‘d, and all ])ropcrty, private and public, was 
carried off or burnt, the city ])eojde and those of the neighbouring villages 
^Gaking a very active; pari in the work <»f d(‘inolition. 

“ Our departure from Ihdandshahar, and the authorities having been 
“ eompelled to leave Aliginh, left the road Jroni Mirath to Agra completely 
“at the mercy of tJie ilI-dispos(‘d, and a groatnunib(‘r of travellers were mur- 
“ (!t‘i(',l, and all communication with Agra was closed, (vxcejd by casfsids. It 
“ was, therefo]’t‘, a matter of ilu* greatest consequence to rc-occupy both these 
“ plan's. 

“dhc Sirmnr Ihittalion under Major Reid, which liad left Dchra some 
“ days previously fur rnilamlsliahar, by the canal, was unable to get beyond 
“ 1 fasnali, owing to tlu* destructiun of tlic locks by the villagers, and they 
“had sent into Mirath for carriage, but the Geiieial and the Brigadier both 
“ refused to send an <'seort, so tlu' ngimeiit was still liirther delayed, and 
“ was left to its own rcsoure(‘S. But by unwearied exertions they managed 
“ to get on aiidjeached Jliilamlshahar oti tlio 2 Ith May, tjiongh wg did not 
“ beeonu' aware of this till on our way down to rc-occupy Bulandshahar 
“ on the 25th, on the morning of which day I started from Mirath with 
“ ]\Ir. Lyall, Lieutenant Boss, and Captain Tyrwhitt of the late 14th Cavalry, 
“ who had been ordered down to command at Bulandshahar. 

“ J should mention here that the escort furnished us by the General consist- 
“ ed of some men enlisted by Captain Craigie subsequent to the outbreak. 
“ They were, of course, eom])letely raw, badly mounted, luid worse armed, 
“baviug as little confidence lhemsi*lves in their horses as wc had in the 
“ riders. Their sul)sequeiit eonduet showed what they wx‘rc worth, and be- 
“ si<Vs them wc had the few men who accompanied us on our retreat from 
‘ Bulandshahar. 
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On oiir‘'arrival at Haupjiur wo hoard the Sirinur Battalion had reached 
Bulandshahar, and wc arrived early on the morning ol* the 2Gth. Wo 
found the posts and wire of the telegraph had been entirely removed between 
ilaupper and Bulandshaliar, a distanee of twenty miles. 

A body of about 200 horsemen, lurnished by the Nawab of Rampur, 

had arrived the same day as tlio (loorkhas. So we had now quite a strong 

garrison, but felt much the want of artillery. Parties of these horsemen 
were employed in patrolling the Grand Trunk Road as far as Kliiirjil. 

‘‘ On the 27th wc searched a villag(i, Chaiul[)iir, close to the station, and 
found a large quantity of ])ubiie and |)rivat(^ property eoneealed therein ; so 
wo burnt the village and seized tlie lieadmun, who, after having been tried by 
a drum-head court-martial, was hung with two other men ol* the city, in 
‘‘whose houses plundered pro])(*rty was found. During ilio niglit Captain 

“ Tyrwliitt and Mr. Lyall loft for Bilaspur, the residence of tlie Skinners, 

“ where a number of Christians were reported to l)e beleagiiereih Mr. Mel- 
villc also rcjjoiued us from Miralli, where ho had been loft bohiiid 
“sick. 

“The next morning the Rampur Horse sIiowcmI mutinous symptoms and 
“ declined to obey orders ; thirty marched straight off for Delili, so Major Reid 
“ ordered tho rest to cpiit the station, and they re-crossod tlio Ganges into 
“ Ruhclkliand. On tho 30th Cai)tain T> rwhitt and Mr. Lyall returned 
“ from Bilas[)ur ; the party there prol*erred remaining, as the fort was strong 
“ and provisioned. 

“ On the oveiiiiig of the same day Major Reid mareluHl with tho wliolo 
“of his regiment to join General Wilson’s column, which had gone out from 
“ Mlratli to Ghazco-ood-doen-nuggiir. 1 expressed my fears to Major Reid 
“ that his departure would give eoiitidoiice to the ill-atfect(?(l, and that tlio con- 
“ sequences will bo very serious ; but that officer considered tho body of caval- 
“ ry at our disposal sufficient to guard tho station, wliicrh I admitted: but I 
“knew it would bo insufficient to cheek any rise on the ]>art of tho villagers, 
“and stated my opinion to that elfect. Tho result proved 1 was correct, for 
“tho very next day ISikaiidrilbad, a rich and populous city, about eight miles 
“from Bulandshabar on the Dehli road, was attacked and plundered; vast 
“numbers of the inhabitauts of both sexes and of all ages were brutally ill- 
“ treated and murdered. The assailants consisted of men from almost every 
“village of the DaJri and SikandrUb^d Parganahs, who had collected and 
“joined in a simultaneous attack, tempted by the hope of much plunder. Tho 
“ town fell into the hands of the mob ; the police, who behaved well, escaping 
“ with much difficulty. We were unable to send out a man to assist tho uu- 
“ fortunate inhabitants, who left the city in thousands and camo flocking 
“ into Bulandshabar and neighbouring vilhtges. 
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It was very distressing not to be able to respond to the repeated calls for 
assistance, but our hands were completely tied by the presence of Nawab 
“ Wulleedad Kh^, who had a strong mud fort, M^li^garh, about four miles 
from the station. This man was a near relation of the ex-king of Dehli, with 
whom he was staying when the outbreak occurred, but he had returned to 
M&l^garh about the 26th May, deputed by the ex-king as a Soohah of the 
^‘provinces of Bulandshahar and Aligurh, which fact ho himself admitted 
to me, but excused himself by saying that, unless ho had come out under some 
‘‘such pretence, he would not have been able to escape from Dehli, where ho 
“had been detained, an unwilling guest of the king. 

“ Notwithstanding his professions of loyalty I suspected liiin from the very 
“first, as he had brought with him a considerable number of mutirious sepoys 
“ and nujeehs^ and had, I knew, several guns, and I heard on all sides he was 
“ meditating treachery. His presence at Malagarh completely paralyzed us ; 
“ the riiomcnt we moved out any way from the station we felt convinced he 
“ would at once have come down and with his guns would easily liave pre- 
“ vented our return, and thus cut off communication with Aligurh and Agra, 
“ the solo obje(*>t of our holding Bulandshahar. 

“ Wo inaiiiiged to increase our guard of irregular cavalrymen to seven ty- 
“ five belonging to various regiments; much tact was required in their manage- 
“ mciit at such a critical period w hen wm heard daily of fresh regiments going, to 
“ most of which some of our men belonged ; but wo were most fortunate in 
“ having such an officer as Ca}jtaiii Tyrwhitt, wffio by his sound judgment 
“ and firm bearing kept them together in a manner highly creditable to liims(‘If. 
“We were but seven Englishmen, and we took our turn of duty tho whole 
“time w'o remained at Buhindsluihar. Every sentry was visited once every 
“hour during the night, so that hud treachery been ineditated a surprise w'ould 
“ have been next to impossible. 

“ Wo heard about this time of tho movonients of the rebel troops in 
“ Rulielkhaiid, who were rejxu'ted to be in full march on Delili Anupshahar, 
“ I accordingly ordered the bridge-of-boats to bo broken up and the boats 
“ sc'ciired on this side. 

“ Wo were joined, on 1st Juno, by the late Mr, W. Clifford and Mr, 
“ Young of the Revenue Survey. These tw'o gentlemen had been with Messrs. 
“ Harvey and Money, of the Civil Service, with the Bhurtpore troops, and 
“ were on their way to Dehli up the right bank of the Jamiia ; but the mutiny 
“ of the troops compelled them to fly. Messrs. Clifford and Young were at 
“ Hodul, a few miles from tho main body, when they received intimation from 
“ Mr. Ford, the Magistrate of Goorgaon, who told them to make the best of 
“their way to Bulanclslialiar. So they crossed the Jaranli at once and ar- 
“ rived at Buluiidshahar late in the evening. 
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Reports from the interior of the district showed that order was passixig 
away; former proprietors now took the opportunity of ousting the present 
possessors of their estates. In some instances this was effected by force and 
large bodies of armed men. The principal Taluqdars all this time had re- 
niaincd quiet. In fact, with the exception of the MfiKigarh man, no person 
of eonsoqneiice then gave us any uneasiness, while they all continued profess- 
ing extreme loyalty. 

The continuous stream of mutinous troops up the Grand Trunk Road had 
of course a very bad efF(‘ot upon the minds of all, dishojirt(>ning the W(‘ll- 
affected and giving confi lence to those who wore ill-disposod, while tho 
packing of tho town of Sikandnlhad being ponnittnd still to go on with iinpu- 
nity led the people to suppose our [)Ower liad really ci‘ast‘d. 

Aligarh was hold by a tow British one day and by a l:irg(5 band of tho 
rebels the next; the former being so f(‘\v in number that they had to fall back 
on tlie approach of the latter. Still wo held our o\,'!j as far as Khnrja. 

There were about Rs. 15,000 in llio TahsU Klmrja. TheseMr.Md- 
villo brought off safely. Ho wont down on a mail cart and n^tiiriied in a 
very vshort time. Ilis object in going to Kliiirja Avas kept a secTot, and ho 
^Moserves groat credit fertile mann(a’ in whieli lie ]>orformed this duty, Avhicli 
was accompanied with consid(n*«i])l(^ risk. The grcaitor part of t]i:.-» mon(\y 
Avas, however, CA^entually carrimi oft* by th(> saAvars tlnit des(n'tcd a low days 
‘‘ after. 

“ On the evening of tho Stli I got reliable information that the station was 
‘‘ to be again attacked by the villagers, backed up by the folloAVors of Wu11(K>- 
dad Kluin of Mfililgiirli, towards AAdiieli place I moved out Avlth Captain 
‘‘Tyrwhitt and patrolled for some hours in tlio nciglibonrliood. If an attack 
“ had been intended our move had tho effect of stopping it, for the night 
passed off quietly. 

On the morning of tlio lOtli, hoAVOAW, avi; hoard of the arrival at KhurjM 
of a largo body of mutinous cavalry from Oudh, who liad murdered their 
officers on the road. Tlieir arrival so A\"orkcd on tho feelings of our men 
“ that the greater part of them instantly deserted, and avo were left with little 
more than twenty men, most of whom were non-commissioned officers, besides 
Captain Craigio’s neAv levies. Finding our force so very much reduced, wo 
“ deemed it expedient to fall back on Goolaothee, a toum about twelve miles 
to the north of Bulandsliahar, towards Mirath, on tho Grand Trunk Road, 
where we remained that night. Early the next morning we heard tho rebel 
cavalry had left Khurja and gone on to Dehli, Avhich decided us on roturn- 
ing tu Biilandsbahar, when about half way we heard that Wulleodad had 
taken possession of tho station in the name of' the British Government, and 
that every!Ling was quiet. 
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At Ca]>tain Tyrwhitt’s request I went alioad with Messrs. Lyall and 
Clifford, and Lieutenant Anderson of the 3nl Europeans, to let the people 
know we had returned. On enterin;]^ the station I met Ismail Khun, Wullee- 
‘‘ dad’s liead man, wlio at once came up to me and reported all well. I told him 
I was ^oin^ into ih(? city that our return should at oiiee be known. Ho 
accr)mpanied us, and when near the (dty, said he had better ^o ahead, as 
tliero wen^ a rmmber of d(;sperate characters in the city who mi^L^lit oppose ns, 
1 saw a l:iro(* Ixxly of* jnen e.oll(‘eted at the further end of the street close to 
the Kotwalee, While Ismail Khan went to ])arloy with them, we rode a little 
way down the street and tlien pulled up, awaitin;( his return : finding he did 
not eom(^ back, I sent Mr, Clifford to Captain Tyrwhitt to let him know how 
matters stood, and requesting him to come on as quickly as he could, wliile 
Mr. Lyall, Licmtenant Andcu*son, and I retraced oiir steps leisurely. Within 
a cpiarter of an hour ('aptairi Tyrwliitt arrived, and on my tolling liim liow 
the city "as ocempied, he expressed his determination to drive them out, and 
giving the word ‘(diarge,' he went at a gallop towards the city. On oiir rcneli- 
ing tlie last turn, near the jail, which enabled me to see into the city, >vo 
found the rebels had moved nj) to th<‘ entrance, and the moment wo came in 
sight they opened on us fi-om three gnus and a lieavy musketry fire. Caj)taiii 
‘‘ Tyrwhitt nH»st gallantly led us witliin thirty yards ol‘the guns, the first dis- 
charge from which disabled and killed three iikui and liorsos; only about 
fift(‘en men had followed. Craigio's levies fled on the first sliut being fired and 
were never seen again. Being entindy unsujiporti d, we wxre reluctantly 
eomi>elled to retri'attowards the open, whore wo eonld have acted better than 
“ in the narrow nuid in which we were, but wo were not foIlow(‘d. I should 
mention hero tliat wo had j)revionsly sent up a small gun, but as it was 
drawn by bullocks, it could not be brought up in time for the action. Wo 
lironglit it off, liowerer, witli us, ]\lr. Young, under wliosc^ cliarge it was, 
displaying much coolness on tlio oeea>ion. 

“ Finding ourselves unmolested we retraced our steps to Goolaofhoe. As 
wo passed Mulagarh we found Wulleedad had sent out a small body of 
cavalry to opjiose our retreat, but these fled on our approaeli and, as w(^ pur- 
sued tluun, took sladter in a village close under the walla of Malagarh, from 
‘‘which they ()]>encd a lire on us, but without eficct. Thus were wc, step by 
“ st(‘p, driven out of the Bulandshahar District. 

“ Wc reached Ilauppur late that niglit, having lialted tlie clay at Goolao- 
“ thee, wliero wo fully expected an attack, but our orderly retreat, so well eon- 
“ ducted by Captain Tyrwhitt, had cvuleutly had a wholesome effect on our 
“ cowardly enemy. 

“Tlie next day Wulleedad Klnin threw’ a strong picket into Goolaothee, 
“ our police, of course, having to fly. Our little party went to Baboogurh, the 
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** stnd statioRi about four miles from Hanppiir, towards the Ganges, and from 
which wo could watch the ghut at Gurliinuktoshar, for which, wo now had 
ascertained for a certainty, tlie rebel troops from the Ruhclkhand station were 
making. 

• 

On the 18th Juno a force under Major Tliatclicr eanio out from ]\Iirat, 
with which we proceeded to Gillaothi and drove out the relxd }>icket8 and 
^‘dispersed the followers of Validad, who, however, again occupied the post as 
soon as we had retired. 

On the 23rd June the advance guard of the Bareli Brigade crossed at 
Gurhiniikteshar, only twelve miles from Bahugurli, which compelled us to 
retire on Mirat; this they were allowed to do entirely unmolested. Owing 
to the immense number of hackeries laden with treasun^ and j)lun(Uir the cross- 
ing took them several days, and nothing could have been easier than to have 
attacked and cut them up, encumbered as tlu>y were with so much baggage, 
but they wore allowed to cross at their hdsuro and reach Dehli without the 
slightest attempt being made to stop them. 

The authorities at Aligarh having been compelled to give u|^ their post, 
the road between Mirat and Agra was now conij)l(d(‘l\ in possession t)f the 
“rebels. Malagarh became the resort oi‘ nil the disatlected far and near; 
“ Aligarh and Kliurja were occujned by the followers of the rebel Njiwwab, to 
“ whose standard many of the Musaliiiafis of’ the Barali Bnst i hasicnuMl to Hock. 
“ The fort of Malagarh is about DOG yards removeal from tlu^ road, winch is 
consequently commanded by its gnus, of whicdi Valitlad possessed six at 
“ the commencement of the outbreak. Conmimucation witli Agra even by 
cassid was effected with extreme difficulty, for so w(‘ll was the whole lino of 
“ of the road and its vieinity watclied that scarcely a man could ])ass without 
“ being intercepted. Various expeditions where planned against this imf>udent 
“ rebel, but from various causes were never nudertakem, until he had got such 
“ reinforcements and his followers had increased to Hindi mimliers that fie had 
“ really become a formidable fo<\ I remained with my assistants at Mirat, do- 
“ ing duty as troopers in the Mirat Volunteer Cavalry until end of August, 
“ when we were ordered down to form part of a force under IMajor Sawyer, to 
“ keep this very Validad in check. The whole of the Jhansie Brigade, consist- 
ing of the 12th Native Infantry, the 14th Irregular Cavalry, and al)-poimd(‘r 
“ Battery, had been sent from Dehli to his assistance, and ho was now threateii- 
ing Hauppur, wdiich, hut for the timely arrival of our force, would in all jiroba- 
“ bility have shared the fate of Sikandrabad. Wo remained encamped at 
“ Hauppur till 20tb September, the date of the fall of Dehli. AVhile at llaup- 
“ pur we were one day surprised by hearing firing in the neiglibourhood of our 
“ camp. This proved to be the Jhansie Brigade attacking the Jat village of 
“ Bhuthona, the inhabitants of which village had sonic weeks jireviously 

5 
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captured three of Validiid Khan’s guns in a fight with bis followers. We 
went down the iKJxt morning early and found the Jlits had succeeded in 
heating of!' tlicir assailMiits, wlio had retired on Malagarh. 

‘‘ On another o(i(*asi()Ti we had a sharp artillery fight at Ghlaothi with the 
‘^guns of the Jlian.sio Brigade, which we succeeded in silencing, but night 
coming on, they were eriabh.'d to carry them off, not without however hav- 
ing suffered coiiBiderahly both in men and horses. 

On tlic 2()tli »Soj)temh(}r we returned to Mirat, and on 25th joined Colo- 
nel Greatheers column at Ghazi-ud-din-nugur, which had been sent out 
from to pursue the flying enemy. 

Wo reached Bulaudshnhar on the morning of tlic 28th. It would be 
useless for mo to describe the action which was fought on that day, and which 
“ ended in the complete rout of the Jliansic Brigade posted in a strong posi- 
“ lion to op))Osc our entrance to the station. 

“ After llic^ fight, which lasted about three hours, w'c were in possession of 
the station and town, and the enemy fled, leaving behind them t'wo guns and 
‘‘ a large quantity of magazine stores. 

“ Mr. Lvall (listinguished Iiimsolf during the fight, liaving attached himself 
“ to Watson’s Horse and joiiuHl in a charge against a largo body of the rebel 
“ cavalry, and 1 am most liapj)y io say his name 'svas bononrably mentioned in 
“ the despatch oi’ JMajor Oin ry, commanding the ca^ airy portion of the force. 

In the course of tlio day we discovered that the Nawwah of Malagarh had 
evaeuatcil his fort during the night and fled across the Ganges with the 
“ greut(‘r part of his i'ollowt'rs, leaving a number of guns, stores, and much 
“ plunder in the I'orl, whicli was oeeupi(‘d that night by a body of cavalry under 
‘‘ Lieutenant Ihdvi'r. Our men encamj>ed on the east side of the city, where 
“ we remained till did 0<!toher, wlaui wc inarelitd to Kburja, A party of 
“ Sajipers w'cro emph»yed for some days iii blowing up the fort of Malagarh, 

“ and on 1st 0<dob('r tlio mines were exploded by Lieutenant Ilome, of the 
Engineers,’in person, wlum that most gallant officer lost his life—a spark from 
“ the ])ovtiiro accidently ignited the train, and he was killed by the explo- 
“ sion. 

“ On the day the column marelied to Kburja I went with a party of cavalry 
“under Lieut('n;int Watson to the village oi* Jhajhur, about fifteen miles from 
Khurja, as 1 had received information of a Cliristian girl being concealed 
“ in the house of a rebel troo]x^r of tlic 15th Irregular (Cavalry. Though we 
“ arrived at the vilhigo before daybreak they were ready for us. A large body 
“ of sotcaj's arrived, and many of* them in full uniform came out to oppose us. 

Several were killed in actual fight, and some few' were taken prisoners with 
“ arms in their hands ; they w ere tried by drum-head court-martial and shot 
“ on the s]»ot. After a long search w^e discovered the girl; she turned out to 
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be the daughter of au Eurasian, a dork in some Deputy Commissioner’s 
office in Oudli, whoso life, as also that of tho lather, had been saved by tho 
^Hrooper Khuda Buksli, in gratitude to whom she turned Musuliuani and 
married him. As she expressed a strong desire to bo allowed to remain I 
did not force her away, but loft her with tho assurance that her husband 
would be hung whenever he was caught. 

^‘The next day the column marcdiod towards Agra, and I reiurnod to 
Bulandshahar, which had boon occupied by a forcti under Licutonaut- 
Colonel Farquliar, consisting of ila^ right wing of 1st Bc'Ioooh Battalion, 
two Horse Artillery guns, and a i)ody of Putlian Horse, under Major Stokes. 

I lost no time in re-ostablishnig tlu! police posts, strejigtbcning those I 
thought necessary. The greabu* part of tla^ barbuulazcs had descried and 
joined the rebels, and I filled up their places mostly from tho Juts. Ojily ono 
Thanadar, Sahibdad Khan of Shikarpur, had deserted, but 1 did not think 
it advisable to re-appoint Peer Mahomed Khan of Amij>shah:ir, or Khoorshod 
Ali, the Kotwal of Bulandshahar. With the al)ovo exceptions all tho 
Thanadars were confirmed in their posts. Tho furbiiloiit Parganahs of Dadri 
‘‘ and Sikandrabad required a strong body of police, which 1 kept up till tho 
“ close of the year. 

^*The revenue began to come in the very day we returned. Abdool Latif 
Khan, Talukdar of about one hundred and tif'iy villages, and who had refused 
to pay a farthing before, though repeatedly called upon by me to do so, sent 
in his kist about two days after iny return. 

“ This man, the head of the Ikirah Busti, was subsequently convicted by 
a military commission of having aided the rebels in every way in his power, 
and sentenced to transportation for life. 

His uncle, by name Azim Khan, had taken a prominent part against iis, 
having joined the rebel Valtdad. KusIkuj Ham, Thanadar of Armpsha- 
her, caught him trying to csoapo to tho (Jaiiges, and lio was brought in, 
tried, and executed. The conduct of the Tlianadar and his men on this ocoa- 
‘‘sion was deserving of all praise, as A/Jm Khan, I knew, oflVired him any 
‘‘ sum to let him off, but the hoiu’st Jut of Bluithona was deaf to all persuasion, 
and brought him in triumph. 

Having set everything going in the station, on 17th Dooenibor wo moved 
into camp towards the Ganges, to arrange f(ir the safety of the boats at tho 
various gMts^ but we bad no sooner reached Aliar, twenty-five miles from the 
station, than I heard tho Gujurs wero meditating an attack upon the jail, to 
rescue their captured brethren. 

“ With the recollection strong upon me of what these men had been capable 
of in May last, I begged of Colonel Farquhar to make a forced march back 
to Bulandshahar, which wo reached tlia next morning, and I am confident, 
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from my subsequent information, that had we not returned the attack would 
have taken i)laco, 

Wc remained in tho station for a week, during which time Lieutenant 
Smith, of the Horse Artillery, put the jail into a state of defence, capable of 
holding out against any body of (injurs. I provisioned it for ten days, 
strengtliencd the* guard with Golab Singh's men and a few Belooelios, and 
“ again, (on 27th) marched to the Ganges. 

We went, vid Syanfih, to Pooth, and thence down the right bank of the 
‘‘ Ganges, visiting each I collected the whole of the boats at Anupsha- 

‘‘ liar, where I j)(»st(id a body of two hundred J^ts, and the sequel will show 
“ how well these men behaved. 

“ riie fjhdts of Pooth, Bussi, Ahar, between Qurhmukteshar and Amify- 
shahar, 1 jiut under charge of Hao Golab Singh, of Kochesur. From Anup- 
^ shaahr wc followed the coarse of tlui river by Kurunbas to Ram Ghrit, liaving 
secured (‘V(‘ry boat of which wc could find any trace. The rebels not showing 
“ on the op|)(>site sidt^, vv'c marched to Dehai, intending to return to Buland- 
•shahar ju’cjiaratory to Ix^ating up the cpiartors ofthcGujurs, who .still .set the 
[lolioe at defianei^ and refused to pay any revenue. But on reaching Shikarpiir 
we heard the rcliels had appeared in force opposite Ram Ghat. We hurried 
hack to that place. As we nearoil it we heard heavy firing, the rebels having 
attacked Gunnour,afri(mdly village a lew miles inland in theBiulaon District; 
“ they looted Gunnour and then eommenecs.! jdundcring in all directions. Tho 
Aheriahs, a numorou.s tribe, at first show^ed some opposition, but, finding 
themsidves unsupported, ooinpromised matters and finally joined tho rebel 
ranks, and as they inhabit all tho villages on the hdt bank, wo had to keep 
a very sharp look out on all tlie ferries and fords, the latter boeoining daily 
“ more shallow ; but tliougli on several occasions the rebels have attempted to 
“ cross, and once in force, they never suct‘ecded. 

“ W(^ remained at Ram Ghat six days and then roturnod to Anupshahar, 
where remained a week, and returned to Bulandshahar on 30th Novem- 
her, but were again obliged to luaroli on 5th December. 

There were constant rumours prevalent that ValidM, with all tho dis- 
affected fugitives from Bulandshahar and its neighbourhood, intended to 
make an atteuifit to re-oocupy Malagarh, though he would not have found 
“ his old residence very comfortable, as the work of demolition had considerably 
progressed. The people were however becoming very excited, and the dis- 
“ affected took care to spread tho alarm. 

We marched to Dcbai, where I found that tho rebels, reinforced by 
Bukht Khun and the Bareli B?*igade, with several guns, had taken up a 
‘‘ strong position at Kasgunj, on >vhich town, invited by the Musalmans of the 
“ place, they had made a sudden attack, killing (Jhobey Ghunsyam Dass—a 
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blilul man, but a faithful adherent to the British Qovonnnont—who had been 
placed at Kasgunj by the Aligarh authorities. The rebels gave out their 
intention of looting Soron, a large and populous Hindu town, a few miles 
from Kasgunj, but were bought ott‘ by the inhabitants paying a fine of 
“ 20,000 rupees. 

On consulting with Colonel Fanpihar, that officer deemed it advisable to 
“ make a move in the direction of Kasgunj, with a view to holding the rebels 
“ in chock, if possible, until the arrival of the column which was being formed 

‘‘ at Dehli and Mirat under Colonel Seaton, C.B., to convey a (|aantity of 

stores and ammunition for the use of the troops at Cawnpur, and wo decided 
on going the next day to Atrowii ; but hearing tliat Iliirmut Khftn of* Pun- 
‘‘ drawul, a fort belonging to Fnhim-ul-nissa, a near relative of the rebel 
Raliani Ali Khun, son of Muzhur Ali Khan of Khylia, was laying in stores 
for the use of the rebel troops, we changed our line, sending iny tent to 
Atrowii as a blind, marched to Piindrawul, much to the surprise of Hurmut 
Khan, and we there found an immense (juantity of supplitjs, evidtmtly collected 
for the above purpose. lie was also busily engaged in putting his fort into a 

complete state of repair. 1 had previously deprived this man of two guns, 

and I now lost no time in disarming his adherents and dismantling his fort ; 
and Hurmut Khan is now und(n* trial before the Special Commissionor for 
carrying on a oorres|)ondenco witli the Malagarh r(‘hel. 

^‘From pundrawul wo marclu‘d to Atrowii, a largo disaffected town in the 
Aligarh District, and from thcnco to Churra, a small village close to tho 
residence of Daud Khan, Talukdar of Bliikuinpur. 

Having j)erforincd all that Colonel Seaton had rof|uircd of us, we retraced 
our steps to Bnlandsliahar, re-visiting Pundrawul on our way. Wo had 
been out of the district for a I’ortnight, but during our absence all had beca 
‘‘ quiet, and we reached Bulandshahar on 20tli Dt^cember. 

On 2nd January, Kliushi Ham reported that a largo body of rebels had 
arrived at Cliaupur, opposite Annpshahar, wiiicli they were threatening. 
“ Mr. Lyall started off* with a body of mounted j)olic(^, and arrived just in time 
“ to see tho conclusion of a very smart aifair between the rebels and tho J^ts 
under Khushi Ram. 

had collected one hundred and eighty-seven boats at this (jMf^ a short 
way above which was all easy ford. The rebels brought down two guns 
below the ghdt so as to rake tho boats and tho men who guarded them. The 
Jats, no way daunted, returned their fire from two small iron pieces I had 
recovered from the district. A body of horse and foot now came down and 
commenced crossing tho ford. Khushi Bam wheeled his men round and 
gave them two volleys in quick succession, which at onco decided tho day, 
for the rebels turned and fled, and not one succeeded in crossing. Several 
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of our boats were considerably damaged by the enemy’s fire. None of our 
men were hit, the enemy’s range being too high. Colonel Farquhar on learn- 
ing what had happened marched to Anupshahar, as it was very necessary to 
hold these rebels in check. 

On 17til January they again came down, but in much greater force than 
^nieforc. Tlioy brought with lh(‘m six guns, two of which they planted opposite 
the centre of our position and the others on each flank. Lieutenant T. P. 
Smith, witli his two six-jxmndcrs, returned their fire, which he succeeded in 
silencing after three hours. The maimer in which this gallant and active 
^‘officer munonivred his guns on this occasion w'as the admiration of all present 
His practice, too, was ])ert*ect. Uur Joss was two men wounded and one killed, 
wdiilo the enemy lost at least fifty killed, and liad Colonel Farquhar not received 
the strictest injunctions not to cross over, a detachment might have gone over 
and destroyed the enemy. Since that d*ate the rebels have made but one at- 
tempt to cross, and that only in very small numbers. A few horsemen came 
over and carried off some cattle feeding on this bank, but fled on approach 
of our patrols, 

^‘Tho rebel Raham Ali camo about this time from Bareli, having got 
the farm of that part of the district, but ho did not hold it long, and 
I Iicard ho was only watching his opportunity to escape. I knew he 
“ would not bo able to across into the Bnlandshahar District, but imagined, 
through the friendly inflmmcc of Daud Khan, ho would find no difficulty 
in making his escape througli the Aligarh District, as he has indeed lately 
‘‘ done. 

Owing to Colonel Far(|u]iar being compelled to remain watching the 
ghats no measures have yet been taken against the Gujurs, who have hither- 
to, com])aratively sj)e:dving, escaped scatheless for the atrocities they committed 
against the town of Sikandrabad. Thuiigh lardy, these men should be 
“taught tbut the punishment for an otfeiiee is sure.” 

To the above interesting narrative may as well he added the follow¬ 
ing list of jiorsoiis who distinguished themselves for loyalty during the 
disturhances in this district, as 'well as a brief account of the principal 
rebels:— 

1, T. Skinner, Esquire, of Bilasporo... Rew'ardod for good services 

'witli the proprietorship of confisca- 
catecl villages assessed at 6,000 
rupees as annual revenue. 

2 . Malrmdd Ali Kln\u of Chattdreo ••• Ditto with the proprietorship 

of confiscated villages assessed at 
4,193 rupees ; also a khilat of 
1,000 rupees. 
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2, Faiz Ali EMn of Pah^sii 


4* Imd^id Ali Khan of Pahd,s{l ... 

5. Zahdr Ali Kh&n of Dliarampur 

6. Rfi .0 Golab Singh of Kochesur... 


7. Chondhri Lachman Singh of Shi- 
karpur. 

8. Eai Durgii Pershilcl, Deputy Col¬ 
lector. 

9. Proprietary body of Mouza Bhu- 
thona (Jiits). 


10. Khushi Ram, Thanadar 


11, Heirs of Risaldar Ratan Singh, 
J&t of Sehrd. 


12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


^ > Jats of Sehra. < 

) \ 


JhandA. Singh,"] 

Basti Ram, 

Shddi Ram, 

Roubat Singh, 

Ahmad Said Kh4n of Khurja.* 


17. Imd&d Alt of Gulaotht 

18. HarsarOp, Foujdari Sarishtedar, 
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Rewarded with the proprietorship 
of confiscated villages assessed at 
4,000 rupees, with remission of ono- 
fourth of revenue for life, and a 
khilat of 1,000 rupees. 

Ditto ditto 2,901) rupees, with¬ 
out remission or khilat. 

Ditto ditto 3,000 rupees. 

Ditto ditto 8,000 rupees, with 
remission of one-fourth of revoniio 
for life, and a k/iihit of 2,000 rupees 
and ilio title of Rrijd Bahudiir. 

Ditto ditto 1,999 rupees. 

Ditto ditto 1,400 rupees. 

These Jats captured tho guns of 
Nawwdb VaJidad Khan in a battlo 
which took jdace between thom and 
the Nawwdb’s followers. They also 
defeated the J ban sic Brigade, which 
attacked their village at tho instiga¬ 
tion of tho Nawwub, Rewarded 
with lands assessed at Rs. 2,876. 

Was leader of tho Jats of Blm- 
thona in several engagements against 
the rebels. Did excellent service 
for the Government. Was rewarded 
with tho proprietorship of lands 
assessed at 1,202 rupees, with remis¬ 
sion of one-fourth revenue for life, 
and a k/iilat of 1,000 rui)CC8. 

Were rewarded with proprietorship 
of estates assessed at 2,000 rupees. 

Rewarded with lands assessed 
at 600 rupees for each. Also a gra¬ 
tuity of 200 rupees for Jhandd Singh. 

Ditto lands assessed at 1,893 
rupees, and a k/iilat of 1,000 rupees. 
Ditto a gratuity of 300 rupees. 
Ditto 500 rupees. 
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19. 


20 . 

21 . 

Kburja. 

22 . 

23. 
drubud. 

24. 

25. 
fiiniily. 

20 . 

27. 

28. 


3 aya Narain Singh, Tahsilddr ••• Eewarded with a hhilat of 1,000 

rupees. 

Bishandi&l, Tahsildar ... Ditto ditto. 

Hdji Say ad Maliomad Shirazi of Ditto 400 rupees. 

Farbat-ullab, a inookbtdr ••• Ditto lands assessed at 1,000 

rupees. 

Munsbi Lacbnian Saru}) of Sikan- Ditto 200 rupees. 


ChoudhrainChand Kour of Kburja, Ditto 557 rupees. 

Muniii Lilli, agent of the Skinner Ditto a khilat of 1,000 rupees. 


Daiilat Singh, 
Ibikhshi, 
llarsaliui Singh, 


of Jewar 


Tliese zamindilrs kept order in their 
ru'iglihourhood. They were reward¬ 
ed with the proprietorship of lands 
^assessed at 703 rupees. 


2iK Xla/irl Sii.gl.,1 ^ Dayunatpur. 
30. Mohar Singh, / 

Ditto 

ditto 388 rupees. 

31. Bui MuiinCl Lai, Deputy Magis¬ 

Ditto 

estates assessed at 1,000 

trate, Ganges Canal. 

rupees. 

32. Ilarsukhrui, agent of the Ko- 

Ditto 

500 rupees. 

chosur llais. 



33. Thau Singh, Aliir of Kota ... 

Ditto 

300 rupees and 500 


rupees cash. 


Besides the above, tlicro were several other individuals who obtained 
rewards in landed j)roj)erty in this district for services rendered in otlicr dis- 
tritds. The j)rincij)al of these will bo noticed in the chapter on ‘‘ Castes and 
Conspicuous Fa iu i Ii s’ 

The more proiniiieiit amongst the rebels of this district were the following :— 

Valiiidd Khdru —This arch r(*hel was the proprietor of Taluqah Mah1- 
garh, consisting of about iil'ty villages. He was a relation of the King of 
Dchli, his sistiT^s daughter being married to one of the king’s sons. In the 
commeiiccnK'nt of tlie disturbance he was at Dehli, and on returning home 
rendered service to the district officers in keeping order. But after the said 
officers had quitted the station for the first time ht turned a complete rebel. Ho 
received from the king the office of Subahdar of Biihmdshahar and Aligarh, 
and in virtue thereof upset the authority of the British Government. A large 
number of the disaffected inhabitants of Bulandshahar and other towns took 
service under him and committed tyranny on their peaceful neighbours. These 
rebel followers of Validad Khtin had a fight with the Jitts of Bhuthoua in 
which they were routed and three of their guns were captuied by the J4fcs. 
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The Jhansie Brigade of mutinous so])oys, which was sent from Dclili for Vali- 
dfi-d^s assistance, also attacked Blmdioua, hut with no better result. The return 
of the British ofHeors to tlio station alter the fall ol‘ Delili was opposed 
by the followers of this rebel, but unsuccossfiilly. Valulad Klian escaped across 
the Gang<‘S and was never npprohcnd(Ml. His fort was afterwards razed to the 
ground and all his property confiscated to Government. Ilis jwincipiil advisers 
were Ismail Khiin, Ghiihim Haidar Khan, Mahili Jhiksh, and Qa/i Vazir Ali. 
The first was a near relation of his. He was I’ornu'rly a trooper in SkinniT's 
Horse, then a kotwal at Jalandnr in the Punjab, and, lastly, a fcotiral at 
Mirath lie had resigne 1 the last post shortly before the oiitbnaik of the 
mutiny, and was residing at Malngarh wlum Validihl raised tho standard of 
rebellion. After tho fall of l\lalagnrh Ismail Khan tkul to Haroli and took ser- 
viee under Khan Bahadur KIuIt), tlu^ leader of rebollion at that i>laee. On the 
re-occuj)ation of Bandi lie ded to S]ulhj<diun[>ur, wliere ho was apprehended. 
Having been tried for his otfences, ho was found guilty and sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment for fourteen years, hut was afterwards j)ardoncd by Govcrnineiifc, 
and now in tho service of the Nawwab of Jtarnpnr. 

Ghultim Haidar Khan was proprietor of Moiizas Pondri, QnnorA, Alum- 
girpur, and Fataliabdd, in Parganah Baran. Hi' was a. W(dI-to-do man ami 
always on very intimate terms witli Yalidad. He east his lot with the latter. 
His duty in tlie rt*bellion was to colh^ct the rovonm? for Validdd Ivhdn, which 
lie performed \ cry harsidy, snbj{H*ting the zamindars to torture and insult. 
He fled towards Mirath after the fall of Malagarh, and was never apprehended. 
His estates were eonfiseated, and he returned home under tho amnesty and 
is still alive. 

Malidi Baksh was a resident of the Saharnnpur District. He was the confi¬ 
dential adviser of Validad Khan. After his Chiers flight he (‘scapc'd into tho 
Mirath District, but was arrested and punished with transjmrtation for fourtoou 
years. His property escaped confiscation oji account of the good services 
rendered by his son, Ahmad llassan, in the Saharani)ur District. 

Qazi Vazir Ali was a well-to-do resident of Bulandsliahar. lie was iti 
the receipt of 100 rupees a month from Government for the office of Qdzij and 
was proprietor of three revenuo-payiiig villages and of several madfi plots in 
the neighbourhood of his home and a number of valuable houses in the town. 
As soon as Validad Klidn assumed tlie Silbahdarship ho appointed this Qdci to 
the Sadar Aminship of Bulandsliahar, and the Qdzi began to decide cases 
according to his own law. On re-occupation of tho district Vazir Ali fled 
away, and his estates were confiscated. He returned home under the general 
amnesty and is still living. 

JRafuxm AH Khan of Khailia .—This rebel was a grandson of Thflkur 
Dhnde Kh&n, who opposed the British authority in this district in 1807, 

6 
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Particulars of Diiiulo Kluurs robcllioii are given on page 10 of tin's Mouioir. 
liahutn All and liis father, Mazliar Ali, dcdared thein.seive^ leaders of rebellion 
us soon us the district uas vreatod by the antliorilies in May, 1857. They 
collected stone troo])^ and adopted their head-tpiarters at Shikarpiir, \vl)ieh was 
about six miles fnnn their home. They took possosion oi'the villages owned 
by (Jbowdbri Laeliimm 8ingli, and styled tiiems<‘lves Aniila of the king's Gov¬ 
ernment for Pai'ganuh Shikar|)ur. On return ol* the Euro})ean officers to the 
district, Jbiham Ali and Mazhar Ali fled into Kulielkhand, where they put 
themseht's under Khan Bahadur Khan and took part in stiveral engagements 
against the loyal zamindars. From Bareli tliey fled to Bikanir, committing 
several murders of (jlovernment oflicials on the w’ay. They finally surrendered 
themselves to Major Eden in Bajputana, who forwarded them to Agra for trial. 
Th(* fathra’(lied on tlie way, and the son having been found guilty on trial, 
was ])unished with tran^p irtation tor lif(‘. Among the charges proved against 
liaham Ali was that, ol'tii(' murder of Major Waterlh ld on the Grand Trunk 
Itoad in the Agra District. He was also lonnd guilty of having made raids 
on the Tahsil or»JuIIesur in Zila ]\Iathra, and on Thana Pinahat, in Zila Agra, 
and of having murdered in those raids one Tahsildar and two Tlianadars ; 
also of th(‘ murder of Thakilr i\Ioti Singh of Gavvan, i/i Zila Budaon. Be¬ 
sides his transj»ortat ion lor lile, liahain Ali Khan’s estates were confiscated 
to Qov<‘rnment. 

Ahdal Lott/ Khan of Cairnpnv, —This Rais was |)ro]>rietor of about one liun- 
drc'd fift y villages, and tliehead of th(‘ Barah Biisti Pulbans in this and the Mirat 
l>istriets. His disloyalty as pr(»ved against liiin consisted ol* this, that lie 
aided Validad Khan in oppcjsing the Government troops : corresponded with 
the King of Dehli se<litiously against the Govenimeiit ; relVised to deliver up 
ndugees, and (ha'limnl to jjay tlu^ r(‘venuo on di inaud. On being found guilty 
ho was juinished with transportation I’or life and conliseation of profx'rty. 
His eui)ital and the villagi's around w(‘re given in reward to Syad Mir KhTin, 
Sirdar Jhduidiir, an old adherent of ihe (ioveinnnmt, and a n^sidc'iit of Kabul. 

The above llinu* wen? tlu? jn*iiieij)al taiiikdar relxds in this district. Eacli 
had a number of relations and adhenaits who espoused tlicir cause. The 
Slu'kh ami Baidim Maatidars ot* Bulandshahar ruined themselves on Validad 
Klifin’s account; the Syad Maatidars of Shikarpur lost their rent-free tenures 
for having udhennl themselves to Rahain Ali Klmn, and a number of Putlians 
sutrered for having espoused Abdul Latif Kliuii’s cause. 

The following talukdars wore also aeeiisecl of rebellion, but the amnesty 
saved them :— 

I^awwdh Mnstafa Khan of Jahangirahaih —He was a relation of Validad 
Khan, and ho took assistaueo from him in subduing his enemies. It was 
proved on trial that he corresponded with the King of Debli seditiously against 
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the Government. Ho was sontencoil to seven years' imprisonment, hut sub¬ 
sequently pardoned by Government. 

Rani Clioirhan of Anupi^hahav, —This Rani belonjred to the old Rfidrjnjur 
family of tlio Rajas of Aniipslialiar, whose estates are now ehit'tly in iiie liiuids 
of the descendants ot* the lute Lfda IVdui of Paikpanih in Cahaitta. As soon 
as anarchy prevailed in the district lier f‘ollovvers oust(‘d the ajjjonts of the 
rJohlfid owners from her ancestral villaixes. Konr Ilimanchal Sini^h, the 
grandson of the Rani, was proclaimed hy the rebels as the future Raja of 
Aniipsluihar. The Rani’s estates were eontisealed to Government, hut subse¬ 
quently restored to her by w'ay of |)ardoTi. 

Faiz Ahmad Khan of MaJahjatn. — Serious oliarges W(Te brouglit against 
this Rais both in this and the Aligarh Uistriets, and the ease was pmaling 
decision in the 8])eeial Oonimissionor's Court, when the Government pardoned 
him under the amnesty. 

Ghaldm Ghot/it Khan of Jhajar. —This zamilidar is th(‘ representative of an 
old and rospectul)h‘ Ijalhndi family in the district. He was found giiiltv of 
havifig sheltered inutiiieors, a number of wjiorn wei<‘ resichmls of his village. 
The punishment awarded him was si'V'cn years' ini)>ris()nment and Ibrleiture of 
all |)roj)erty, but it having lieen f(»und subsecpiently tluil. Gliulam tJlious KliAii 
had saved the life oi* a European oHicer, ilu^ juinislimcnl was remitted in tolo 
by orders of GovernuK'ut. 

lJurmut Khan of Pnndrnirnl was aeeusc^d of havifig corresponded with 
the ndiel in a seditious wfiy, anti of liav ifig stored jirovisions in his fort to sup- 
j)ly the rebels, II(‘ was jiardoniMl under tli(‘ amiM'sty, 

Among the villag<3 communities, the dats, as a rule, were for the Bri¬ 
tish Government, and the Gujurs an<l Musalman Rrijjiut^ against it. The 
Gujiirs and Musalmans of tlie surrounding villages and 8ayads of tho largo 
madfi village of »Iarcha took a l(?ading jiart in the sacdv of 8ikan<lrahad. Tla^y 
were heavily fined an<l their estates were eonfise.ated for tho ollimeo. ^J’ho 
Bargala Rajputs of Tahsil Sikandrabad also distinguished tliemselvais for dis¬ 
loyalty. 

The most remarkable events after the mutiny and rediellion of 1857 
were the famines of 18i)0-dl and 18d8-fJ!t and the introduction of tlui luiw 
revenue settlement. Details regarding th<i settlement will be given in tlie 
chapter on Revenue Administration,'’ but it may briefly bo stab^d bore that 
the assessment of the present/ama is proverbially light in comparison vvitli the 
assets. Tile liglitness however is not owing to any mistaki^ or undue leniency 
on the part of tho setlhmicnt officer, or to any fraiul praertisod by the projirictors. 
It is simply the result of the unforeseen circumstances which have, since the 
introduction of the settlement, increased the price of agri<mllural produce, and 
thereby the rate of rent. In consequence of the great diti'crcuce between tho 
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Jama and assets, the Government have refused to grant the proposed perma¬ 
nent settlement, even for estates which answered the two conditions prescribed 
by tlie Secretary of State?. They have sanctioned a temporary settlement, tlie 
term of which will expire in 1888-89. It is a result of the leniency of the 
Ja?/ia that this district appears much richer than its neighbours, and that land 
is a great deal more valualde here than elsewhere. Confiscated villages sold 
by auction fetched fabulous prices, rt^., from forty to eighty times the jama. 

The ramiTic of hSbO-Ol was felt here more intensely than any other 
famine after the v/idlltsd of 1783-84. Its horrors surpassed those of the cAoa- 
vdnumh of' 1838-39, cxcrept that alienations of landed pro])crty were fewer. Had 
it not been for the tides of'emigration from the Trans-Jainn& districts, Buland- 
^hahar would not have suHVired so severely. The district had a stock of grain, 
besides sonnies of irrigation, sulhciont to feed its own population for the year. 
One cause of the severity of the calamity was that the Gujur population of the 
western parganahs had not till then (juite re(*.overed itself from the proverty 
which their conduct in the mutiny had emailed on them. 

l\)or-lious(is in this famine wm-e oja ned in twenty-three of the larger towns. 
Tlie total cost of tlu;se r(;Ii(;f operations i'or t]i(? year was 31,()05 rnpees, of which 
sum (j,12r) rupees were raised by subscription in the district, 3,188 rupees given 
by Governinent, 2t),r)00 vuj)ees remitted by the Central Commitee, 1,380 rupees 
rceeiv(‘d from Calcutta and iManlray, and the remainder realized by the sale of 
Uiia‘ad, \-<*., manufactured by the poor. 

Besides thojibovo sum, another of 3d,000 nipees was remitted by the Central 
Commitl-ec and distributed amongst the famine-stric’ktm as iatidvl lor tlio pur¬ 
chase of' bullocks aiul seed. A larger ])ortion of the latter was ‘recovered in 
Biibseipient years, and exj)eiuled in tb(‘ construction of charitable dispensaries 
at the bead-<|iiartors of each of the four tabsils, and of the m}xi% at the C^iola 
Hail way Station. The* remissions and suspensions of revenue sanetioned by 
(iovernment for this distriet amounted to 9,333 and 10,973 rupees respectively. 

The famine of 18t)8-()9 luirdly deserves the name as far as this district 
is coneerned. The Ganges Canal and other sources of irrigation, the previous 
prosperity of tlu? agricultural poj)ulatioii, and the great demand lor labour 
DM pul)li{i works, helj)ed the people in passing over the calamity easily. Im¬ 
migration, wliich in ])reviuus droughts was tlie |)rineipal cause of distress here, 
was hardly perci'j)til>le in tlie district in tliis famine. What stopped the poor of 
the more unfurtiinate districts i'rom emigrating seems to be tlie measures adopt¬ 
ed by Govi'rnment for their ndief. The most remarkable of the instructions of 
(iovernment to its ofiieors was the order which jiiadc every district officer res¬ 
ponsible for any deatli wliicb occ-urn'd in Lis jurisdiction from starvation, and 
which could have been avoided by' exertion or arrangement on his part. Reduc¬ 
tion of railway charges fer the carriage of grain, and exemption of grain from 
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ferry toll and octroi duties, wliicli tlio Government ordered, were also useful 
measures for giving a stimulus to grain trade iu so depressed a state. 

^o poor-houses were needed or opened in this district, nor were any 
remissions or suspensions of revenue found necessary. The only relief asked 
for, and granted, was a taqdvt advanco of 14,052 rupees tcfthe proprietors, for 
the construction of works of permanent utility, or for the purchase of bullocks 
and seed. Four thousand rupees were raised subscription in the district 
and forwarded to Allahi\bad, to be placed at the disposal of the Central Com¬ 
mittee for the use of the poor in other districts. 

In the commencement of this drought, grain was exported, or collected 
for export, to the eastern districts, but the showers of Sej)tember, 18()8, in thoso 
districts, turned the tide of exportation from east to west*. The quantity of grain 
produced in the district during the drought was nearly ihreo-fourths of the 
average annual produce. The few emigrants wlio came I’n >111 the Jodh])ur and 
Bikanir side passed through the district on towards lluhelkhand. The destitute 
among them were relieved by the people of the villages through which tliey 
passed. 

The following is a list of the Collectors and Magistrates who have held 
office in this district from the date of its formation uj) to the pnjsent time : — 

1. R, Loxvilter^ Esq ,—This gentleman was Collector from 16th February, 
1824, to 15th March, 1832. He took great pains in improving the towns of 
Bulandshaliar and Sikandrabad, in the ioniuw of which ho built a sardi, and 
in the latter a sardi and a grain market. 

2. *7. Jlf. Tierney^ Esq,' —From Kith March, 1832, ^o tho end of 1837. 
During this officer’s time Magistrate?'s jiowers wore first given to the Collector. 

3. N. Eroii'eit, EJsq ,—From March, 1838^ to end of 1842. Investiga¬ 
tions into rnadfis under Regulation If. of 1819, were nnuh? in liis time. Tlie Grand 
Trunk Road from Khurja to Gulaothi and the metalled road from Sikandra¬ 
bad to Bulandshaliar were made, and the Regulation IX. Hettlcment was 
completed while he was Magistrate and Collector of the district. 

4. J. F, Clarke, Esq, —From 1843, to 4th March, 1845. The Parganahs 
were newly arranged, and the pay of the Amlas vvas incroasod by this officer. 

5. A. U. C, Plowden, Ei<q, —From 5th March, 1845, to 3rd April, 1852. 
The police administration of this officer is still higldy praised by the people. 
He died at Bulandshaliar. 

6. G, D, Turnbull, Esq ,—From May, 1852, to 21st April, 1857. Tho 
Zerkot Bazar in tho town of Bulandshahar was widened and improved by this 
officer. He took great interest in tho promotion of education. 

7. B, Sapte, Esq,—From 22nd April, 1857, to 23rd April, 1858. The 
memorable sepoy mutiny took place during tho time this officer was Collector 
and Magistrate of Bulandshahar. 
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8. C, Currie^ Esq, —The now settlement was commenced by this officer and 
finished by him for two of the thirteen Parganahs. lie remained in the district 
from 24th April, 1858, to 22nd November, 1859, during vvhicli time he improved 
tho road and baznr on the Bahii Kot of Bulandshahar. 

9. G, II, Freding^ Esq, —From 30th January, 1800, to 0th June, 1801. 
He assessed tlio revisod jama of Parganahs Pahasil, Shikarpur, Anupshaliar, 

. and Dibai, and died at Ambjila, wliile Magistrate and Collector of Bulandshahar. 

10. JV. If, Lowe, Esq.—From 14th August, 1801, to 30th July, 1802. 
Is remendK‘r(^d for liis politeness by the p(‘ople. He assessed the revised rovenuo 
ofParganalis Klmrja, Jewar, Ahar, and Sayanah, and died liere. Tlie English 
school and disj^ensarv wero starttsl in his time. His memorial stands in the ()ffice 
compound, and was ])u11t from funds .sul)seri])ed by Iiis friends and admirers. 

11. R, SImsoN, Esq, —From 27tli Dec(nnber, 1802, to 19th March, 1803. 
Prais(*d tor his courtesy, 

12. G. \V, CoUnige,^ Esq, —From 20th March, 1803, to Oth October, 1803. 
This offic(‘r built t]i(‘ (Iharainsalu in Ihdandshahar and dit'd here. 

13. //. G. Keene, Esij.—Vvom 22ud November, 1803, to 10th April, 1805. 
li. II, B, Weh.ster, Esq ,—From 17lli April, 1805, to 10th August, 1807. 

This officer's administration was distingnish<‘d tor the construction of a number 
of n(?w roads and prd)lic buildings in th(‘ district. TIk) dispensari(‘s, schools, 
and post-offices in tlui four chied’ towns, and tho splendid sardt at tho Chola 
Railway Stalion, are the monuments of his zeal and taste. 

15. C, A, iJaniell, AV/.—-From 17th October, 1807, to lOtli July, 1809. 
10. 11. i>, WlUock'j Esq, —From 23rd August, 1809, to the presemt time. 

Th<* Colh'ctors of Aligarh, of whose jurisdiclion Bulandshahar was a part 
lip to 15tli February, 1824, wore the following, up to the latter date : — 


1. 

n, Ksq. 

... From 121U October, 1803 ... 

To 27th June, 1805. 

2 

C. Jiussi'II, Ksq. 

... ,, 

28tli June, ISo.'i 

I2tli Oeloher, 1808. 

3. 

W. H. J nuU, Ksq. 


l.'Jlh October, 1808 ... 

„ HMh December, 1808. 

4. 

C. KlUotl, Ivstj. 

... y, 

201b December, 1808... 

„ 6th September, 1810, 

6. 

T ForU‘S(MR*, Esq. 


71h September, 1810... 

,y 2rul November, 1810, 

6. 

II. Ntnviilmin, Ksq. 


3rd November, 1810 ... 

„ 29th October, 1811. 

7 

C F Ft'i’iL^usson, Ksq. 

... ,) 

.'lOtli October, 1811 ... 

„ 27tli May, 1821. 

8. 

W. .1. iJariling, Ivsq. 

... „ 

28th May, 1821 

y, 16th Februar}", 1824. 

The Magistrates from the commencement of the rule to 1817 were— 

1. 

H. Cimyiighamc, ICsq. 

••• From 12th October, 1803 ... 

To 27tli July, 1807. 

2. 

W. Spc-tliliiiR:, Ksq. 

... ,, 

281 h July, 1807 

„ 22nd September, 1807, 

3. 

llon’bk? K. (iardnor 

••• »i 

23rd September, 1807.., 

,, 25th October, 1807. 

4. 

\V. B rod it*, Ksq. 

... ft 

26th October, 1807 ... 

„ 3Lst March, 1803. 

0. 

Mon'ble K. Cuirdncr 

... 1, 

ist April, 1808 

„ 12lb April, 1808. 

6. 

James Fat ton, F. uj. 

... „ 

I3tli April, 1808 ... 

„ 13th January, 1809. 

t . 

A. Ross, Ksq. 

... „ 

14th January, 1809 ... 

y, 14th January, 1811, 

8. 

W. F. Dick, Ksq. 

... fy 

I5tli January, 1811 ... 

20th March, 1811, 

9 

A. Ross, Ksq. 

««• yy 

21.St March, 1811 

„ llth December, 1811. 

10. 

W. F. Dick, Ksq. 

••• fy 

12th December, 1811 

„ 1st May, 1812. 

11. 

J. Majoribanks, Esq. 

••• »» 

2ud May, 1818 

„ end of 1817. 
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CHAPTER II. 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

The discussion which took place prior to the enactmont of Regulation 
I. of 1703 of the Bengal Code had set at rest the long agitated (piestion, 
whethe}' properft/ in land bdorujed to the rjfot^ the zamlnddri^ or the sovereign. 
Lord Tfignmouth’s minute, dated 2nd April, 178tS, Jiad clearly shown that, 
according to tlie Hindu and Muhammadan Laws, “ tlie rent helonged to the 
sovereign and the hind to the zamindar.” The above Regulation was in force in 
Bengal for ten years before the tcirritory including this ilistrict was added to 
the East India Com}>any’s dominions. Its principles were made applicable, by 
Regulation XXV. of 1803, to the territory ceded by the? Nawwah Vazir in 1801, 
and by Regulation VIII. of 1805, to the territory compieri'il IVom the Marhattas 
by Lord Lake. The proclamation embodied in Regulation IX. of 1805 pro¬ 
scribed the conditions on which the revenue settlement of the hitter territory 
was to be made; it oujoiinid that moderation and justice won) the principles 
to ho strictly observed in the formation of the sidtlomimt, and that the actual 
])r()})rietors of the land were to he the tirst entitled to engage) for payment of 
the revenue. In the meantime the summary .settleinefii of the said^territory 
liad been made, in accordance with the instr’ictions ol' the Governor-dencral. 
The western I’argamihs of this district were settled for 1211 fasll (tho 
first year of the Company’s rule) by Colonel Ochtcrlony, Resident of Dehli, 
on the Arndni sy^steni, which allowed to the Amins a remuneration of ten 
per cent, on the colh^ctions made by them. The eastern Parganahs were at 
the time in a disturbed state on account of the rebellion ol* Dundo Khun 
(see iiage 19). They then belonged to ZilA. Aligarh, and all that the 
Collector (Mr. Russell) could do was to entrust to the Arntns tlie assessment 
upon tlie crops, or to collect the rent where they could, according to tho 
assessments of the past years, as found in the inawdznah jiapers of the (janungos. 
In regard to the jirinciplcs observed in the iormation of tho second 
year’s settlement (summary), the compiler of the Statistics of Aligarh” 
remarks, that ‘^on the 11th of October, 1804, the Commander-in-Chiof issued 
the following directions to the Collectors of the conquered districts for the 
formation of the settlement for 1212 faslu Lands were to bo leased at 
a fair assessment by a comparison of the jarnabnndee of each village for 
some years back. In all possible cases tho settlement was to be made with 
the zamindars, and they were to be encouraged with an easy rent. Nankar^ 
not exceeding ten per cent., was to be deducted from their jama^ and 
engagements taken for tho residue, according to Regulation VIII. of 1793. 
If subordinate [iroprietors existed in a Taluqah, the settlement was to bo 
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made with them, and in any case with the parties in possession. Security, 
equal to one-fourth of the jarna, was to be taken from the parties settled 
with ; thejfama was to be exclusive sdyar^ and the zamindars were forbidden 

to collect duties. In the event of any zaminddr refusing to engage, his 
‘‘ estate was to be held and the usual iV^an^ar was to be paid to him. 

The proprietors of Haziir Tahsil estates were bound to keej) an efficient 
police in their villages, and in the rest of the district Tahsildars were to 
bo appointed, who should receive Hi per cent, on the collections to cover all 
charges, balances, and police expenses, except in towns and r/anjesy the 
police of which Government undertook. The Tahsildars wore to give good 
security, equal to the largest kisty and to be responsible for the preserva- 
tion of the peace. Qan{wf/os were to be retained, but they were no longer 
to bo considered depositories of laws and usages, but only to assist in keep- 
ing the accounts and forming settlements. Although it was evidently the 
wish of the Gov'crnment that scittleincnts should bo formed with the zamin- 
durs, it was found advisable, in consequence of the stormy state of the 
times, to continue the practice of giving most of the Parganahs in farm to 
Talucjdars and others who were able to preserve order within the limits 
of their farm.” 

The jamd of the largo District of Aligarh was, for the year 1211 fasUy only 
18,02,250 rupees and for the following year 19,80,483 rupees. Out of the 
demand for those two years not lesstlian 9,78,440 rupees were remitted to the 
zamindars on account of injury done to the crops by the marching of troops 
during the rebellion of Dundo Khan and the irruptions of Hulkar and Amir 
Kluln, and by the Banjurahs traversing the district to and from the Com- 
inandor-in-Chiers camps at Matlira and Bharatpur with convoys of grain. 
Seven thousand rupees yearly were remitted in the above two years on account 
of taqdvt balances, which could not be recovered in consequence of two of the 
having been plundered and imprisoned, and one—that of Dibhi—having 
been murdered by Dilndo Khan or his followers. The charges of collection in 
those days were so heavy that in 1211 fasli they amounted to 1,66,278 rupees, 
and in 1212*/<rf.s/i to 1,95,445 rupees. 

It has already been stated (see page 17) that except Th&nah Faridd, 
Saydnah, DCidri, and Bhakarpur, which belonged to Zild Mirath, all the 
parganahs now belonging to Bulandshahar were included from 1804 to 1818 
and some till 1824 in the District of Aligarh. Hence the three settlements 
under Begulation IX. of 1805 (from 1213 to 1222 faaliy) and the settlement 
under Regulation X. of 1812 (from 1223 to 1227 fasli) of the former four par¬ 
ganahs were concluded in the Mirath and of the others in the Aligarh District. 

The completion of the first triennial settlement of Aligarh was reported 
by Mr. Russell on the 6th July, 1806, and the following are the remarks on it by 
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tlie compiler of the Statistics of Aligarh Notwithstanding the repeatedly 
expressed wishes of the Government that the settlement should be made with 
the zamindilrs, lie (Mr. Russell) not only kept DayUnim Bhngwant Sing and 
Harkishan Sing in possession of their several farms, but also farmed some other 
^^parganahs, viz., Dibai toTlidkur Harden Ali Khan ; Ahar Malakpur to Akbar 
All Khan; Noh Jhil and Khair to Rauuiast Khrm, and Cliandons to Pbraii 
Chand Pachori. He appears to have been impressed with the idea that it was 
necessary to conciliate these powerful chiefs at any cost and witlioiit regard to 
the condition of the unfortunate village proprietors, wlio were exjiosed to tho 
‘^tender mercies of rapacious larmers. To show how little he understood tho 
rights of zamindars, I quote from a letter of his to tho Board of Revenue, d:i ted 
28th June, 180C>, on the subject of objections hiiving been raised by zamin- 
dars to the grant of their land in jagir to GopAl Kishan in reward for good 
services rentlercd by him to the British Govcwninont. ‘ Any objections of 
“ zamindars upon occasions of jagir are en*onoously founded ; their rights are 
‘‘ preserved and secured to them, and any o[)pressive grievances can be redressed 
“ by law. The right of soil indeed rested formerly solely and exelnsively with tho 
king and not with tlie immediate landliolders. I am not aware therefore of any 
‘^obstacle to Government granting in jagir any land which tluy may think pro- 
per in this country, nor can the ohjectionsof tho zamindars bo considered valid.’ ” 
AVith regard to tlie defect in tho tiilo of the ttiluqdars ]\Ir. RiissoH WToto to 
tho Board of Commissioners in 1808:—“It is notorious that in the majority of 
“ the taluqahs and the nominal zamindari estates of our j)ri!icipal landholders, 
“ the pro])rietary right in tho soil is not vested in the possessors. A vast 
“ proportion of the lands have been successively iiiinexed to their estates from 
“ time to time tlirougli intrigue and by means of tliat power and influeneo 
“ which they have possessed. They have taken advantage of the distractions 
“ and revolutions which have prevailed, and have in many instances founded 
“ their own consequence and authority upon tho weakness of the ruling power. 

Tho taliuphirs possess jmttds granted under former Govn^rnmonts in which 
“ they are styled zamindars and taluqdars, and they attach the validity of re- 
“ gular saitads to them.” 

Forty years after tho date of the above letter tho claims of tlic taluqdars in 
the Aligarh District to the proprietary title of the whole of their taluqahs were 
finally negatived by the Civil Courts, 

The jarnds fixed at the first triennial scttloincnt were not heavy, hut there 
were other causes—such as the marching of troojis through the district, damage 
caused by field mice and a drought—which resulted in heavy balances of reve¬ 
nue and compelled the Government to grant liberal remissions. Hence during 
the first five years of the British rule no estates were sold on account of arrears 
of revenue in the large Distriojt of Aligarh. 

7 
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To sui^orvise the settlements of the ceded and conquered districts, the Board 
of Commissioners were appointed under Regulation X. of 1807, and the said 
Board issued instructions to tlie Settlement Collectors to the following effect:— 
Settlement was to be made in all practicable cases with the actual landholders, 
who were to be allowed ten per coni, on the jama as proprietary profits and 
five per cent, for expense of collections. Where separate shares existed in a 
village, engagements were to be taken for each share from the person in pos¬ 
session, and his land was to bo held responsible exclusively for the revenue 
assessed upon it. Whore shares had not been separated, engagements were 
to be taken from the whole of the partners, specifying the amount of revenue 
payable by each sharer; but the estate was to be considered a joint undivided 
property, liable to be sold for arrears of revenue as an entire estate. Miilgu- 
zdrs were to give security ecpial to one-fourth of their jama. The jamti of the 
new settlement was to be determined thus :—add two^thirda of the difference 
hetween the jamd of the past settlement and the actual yearhf produce of the land 
at the expiration of that settlement to the past jamd^ and take the total as the 
new jamd. 

The second triennial settlement under Regulation IX. of 1805, and in 
accordance with the above directions, was commenced by Mr. Russell, partly 
cflectcd by Mr. Trant, and finished by Mr. C. Elliot. It comprised the faslt 
years 121(5, 1217, and 1218. It w'as so hastily made that the rule regarding 
the recognition ol' separate sharers was entirely overlooked. Tlio omission 
was brought to the Board’s notice by Mr, T. Fortescue, Collector of Ali¬ 
garh, in 1810, and a circular whs thereupon issued by the Board, on the 
Idth of Noveiul>er, 1810, to the purport that the admission of a single 
person to engage exclusively for an estate at the past settlements did not 
bar the admission at any subsequent period of as many of the pattidS,rs as 
might choose to cdaiin it, notwithstanding the denial of their title by such 
single engaging proprietor. But before this order could be carried out much 
mischief had been done by the internal dissensions produced by the omis¬ 
sion. 

The system of taking security from the mMguzars also proved very injuri¬ 
ous. Mr. H. Nownham wrote against it in 1811 thus :—“ In this district 
‘‘ many estates are confessedly in the actual possession of the securities; in 
“ some cases on the strength of the security bond, in others by katkannahy 
&c., &c. I have reason to believe that nearly one-eighth of the whole landed 
property in the district is in this predicament.” The Board agreed with 
Mr, Newnham’s views, and recommended to Government the exemption of the 
fictual proprietors of land from furnishing the security. But it was not till 
November, 1817, that the Board received orders to authorize the Collector to 
dispense with the requisition of the security. 
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The jamA^ assessed at this settlement were heavier than what the estates 
could bear. The result was, that within three years not loss than 228 villages 
were sold by auction for arrears of revenue; and of these, 142 were bought in 
for Government, no purchasers being forthcoming. The Board directed the 
Collector at last, in October, 1813, not to propose estates for sale which he 
knew would not be sold. The direction seems, however, to have boon neglected, 
for in the following year hundreds of villages were put up for sale unsuccess¬ 
fully. The bad effects of the heavy assessment wore recorded by Mr. Newn- 
ham in a letter to the Board in July, 1811. One of the causes of the defici¬ 
ency of assets was conjectured by him to bo the recent change in the manage¬ 
ment of the lands (from farmers to zaminddrs). 

The third settlement, under Regulation IX. of 1805, was a quartennial 
one— viz.y from 1219 to 1222 fasU, The village boundaries wore marked at this 
settlement for the first time, and a fertile source of affrays was thereby closed. 
But the jama of this settlement proved to be so heavy that largo remissions 
were made, and in some instances it had to be reduced. 

The above three settlements under Regulation IX. of 1805 related to the 
conquered parganahs only. The ceded pargatiahs were in the moan time set¬ 
tled under Regulation XXV. of 1803—first from 1210 to 1212 fasli, then 
from 1213 to 1215 fasU, and the tliird time from 1216 to 1210 fad!, The 
principles were however the same in hotli cases. TIio last sottlejnonts wore 
followed by quinquennial otkjs, under Rogvdations X. and IX. ol 1812 respcjct- 
ively. The term of this quinquennial settlement for tlio conquered parganahs 
was first extended under Rognlation IX. of 1818 lor five years: and again 
under Regulation IX. of 1821 for a similar period. The term for the ceded 
parganahs was first extended under Regulation XVI, of 1816 for five years, 
then under Regulation VII. of 1822 for another five years, and again under 
Regulation II. of 1826 for the third five ycar.s. So the last exiensioii in one 
case was to 1237 fadt^ and in the other to 1239/a, s/a. Affi^r exjdry of the last 
extensions tlio new settlement was to be made under Regulation VII. of 1822. 
It was concluded for about 600 villages only by Mr. Tierney. The system 
of receiving douls (estimates) from the Qanfingos and Tahsildiirs proved defec¬ 
tive, and the fixed by Mr. Tierney were exceedingly heavy. A number 

of villages broke down under this assessment, and the others had but a narrow 
escape. 

The revised settlement unrlcr Regulation IX. of 1833 was made to a groat 
extent, in 1834-35, by Mr. G. M. Bird, wlio died hero before its completion. 
It was then carried out by other officers and eventually concluded by Mr, Thomas 
Tonnochy, Uncovenanted Deputy Collector, in 1837. The Parganahs of Pa- 
hasfl and Jewar, which were up to 1836 included in tlio jdgtr of Begum Som¬ 
bre, were subsequently assessed and reported upon by Mr. Tonnochy in 1841, 
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Par;[^anali Say^lnah was settled in the Miratli District by the late Sir Henry 
Elliot. The term of these settlements expired in 1859. 

The opcTutions for the new settlement commenced in Soptembor, 185G, but 
whatever work was done during tlie first seven inonths was destroyed in the 
mutiny. It was renewed from the 1st of March, 1858. Of the thrteeii par- 
ganahs, nine w ere measured iindt^r the immediate direction of Deputy Collector 
Hunak Charid and I'oiir under that of Dej)uty Collector Mangal fcSen, subject to 
the control of tlie Collector. The new assessment was commenced by Mr. Cliarlcs 
Currie, Imt only two |)arganalis had been assessed when lie left the district on 
promotion. After him came Mr. George llainilt{>n Freeliug, who died before 
the settlement was completed, and was succeeded by Mr. AVilliam Pleiiry Lowe. 
The latter gentleman also died here before completion of tlic assessment. For 
about eighteen inoiitlis after Mr. Lowe’s death no officer was in charge of the 
settlement; but Mr. U. G. Currie, the Assistant Settlement Officer, continued 
to carry on the current work. The last-named gentleman was at last put in 
independent charge of the sett lenient, and he finished the work in Ajiril, 1865. 


The following is a detail of the parganalis, with the names of the officers by 
whom they were assessed, and the years from which the new assessment came 
into force :— 


Parjifaiuih. 

Name of assessing 

officer. 

First year of new 
assessriicut. 

1. 

Apout a 

Mr, Ch.arles Currie 


12G7 

fasli. 

2. 

llartiii ... 

Ditto 




3 . 

Aiiuj)sluiliar 

Mr. Freeliug 


I2()8 


4. 

Sliikarimr ... 

Ditto 

... 

126U 


6, 

DiliiU 

1 Ditto 




f). 

I'aliasu 

1 Ditto 




7. 

Khurlii 

Mr Lowe 

!!! 

1270 


s. 

Jo war 

Ditto 




8. 

Ahdr 

Mr. li. G. Currie 




10 

Sn.v&nah 

Ditto 

... 



11. 

DaJri 

Ditto 

... 

1272 


18. 

Daiikour 

Ditto 




13. 

Sikaudurabud 

Ditto 








>» 



The revision of the assessments for the entire district for the introduction of 
the permanent settlement was carried out by Mr. K. G. Ourrie. The Jafnd of 
gome of the villages was reduced and of some increased in this revision; in 
fact, the revision was so thoroughly effiocted that Mr. Carrie called it ‘Gn reality 
tantamount to an entirely fresh assessment of the whole district.” He did 
not confine himself to the revision of the work done by his predecessors, but 
also reviewed his own work. The jamd of a number of villages was iiroposed 
to be progressive for a certain number of years and then to be permanent, or 
for the remainder of the thirty years, as the case may bo. The financial re¬ 
sult of this arrangement was as noted below, and the permanent settlement 
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was proposed in accordance with the first condition proscribed by the Secretary 
of State, viz,^ that eighty per cent, of the cuUnrablo area must bo under culti¬ 
vation :— 



Maximum jama. 


Number of villages. 

For first 
seven 1 
years. 

For second 
seven 1 
years. 

After 

fourJeen 

years. 

Remarks. 

Total, Permanent. Temporary, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


l,562i 1356i 207 ... 

12,59,234 

12,75,070 

12,96,203 

These jamds include the 

Jama of last year of the late 
settlemeut ... 

II,.32,7 2 7 

1 11,32,727 

11,32,727 

cesses at 2^ per cent. 

Of the niaximnni jamd 

Incr(*a 80 

1,26,507 

i i.4a.3« 

1,63,536 

al l er fourttu'n yt'ars, the 
villages })n»ptised for it 

De<lnet inoreuse due solely to 
canal irrig uioii 

35,030 

j 

I .30,229 

36,809 

]»m-inanent s e t t 1 t' - 
inent w e r e to pay 

Inert Mae iiKkpcndenlly of canal 
irrigation 

1 

91,477 

1 

1 1,06,141 

1,26,727 

Rs. 11,30.559, anil 
the ternptirary ones 
Rs. l,5'l,70t ])erannum. 


The system of progressive assessments was sui)s<‘(pienily disapproved by the 
Board, vvlioso Circular Ord(?r No. 10 ol‘ din'cied that iho assessments 

sliould be either permaneiit from the initial y(‘ar or temporary tor thirty years, 
according to the will ol’ the proprietors. KtlcHjfc to this dire(*.tion was given by 
Mr. H. 13. Webster, Collector of the distrkd, in 18Gl), Mr. Currie having lell 
before the receij)t of the above circular. 

After the revision by Mr. W^ehster the total jama of the district, inclusive 
of cesses at per cent., remained Rs. 12,74,^)20—or Ibr permauent villages 
Rs. 9,77,105, and for temporary ones Rs. 2,97,821. In rcKj)eet of the villages 
the original jf'a/nd of wliieli was proposed to be progressive for fourteen years 
and permanent afterwards, Mr. Webster proj)oscd two jamds^ one {)erma- 
iient and the other temporary for thirty years, and gave tluj jjroprietors option 
to choose whichever they liked. Hence, on the jKsrmanont settlement being 
refused by Government, the temporary jamas of such of tlio (^states as wero 
admitted by the proprietors to be permanent have been reverted to 

The cultivated area of the revenue-paying estates was, according to tlio 
settlement survey, divided thus :— 


Dakra (stiff clayey soil) 

61,162 acres. 

or 

8 

per cent, of the total. 

Seota (a rich loam) 

... 51)7,943 


n 

77 


77 

Bhtir (sandy soil) 

... 38,196 

V 


5 


77 

Pilots (yellowish sand) 

... 55,662 


7 ? 

7 


77 

KhMar (low lands) 

... 24,233 


97 

3 

77 

77 


Total 777,196 acres. 
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The cultarable and cultivated areas of the present and late settlements were 
thus :— 


1 Cultivated. 



Culturable 

fallow. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 


Avre§. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Last 

364,675 

678,766 

176,660 

603,106 

New 

260,270 

777,106 

.320,426 

466,770 

Increase 

... 

98,431 

144,766 

... 

Decrease 

104,305 

••• 

... 

46,335 


Of the irrigated area of tlic new settlement 268,808 acres were watered 
from wells, and the remainder from the canal, ponds, and rivers. There were 
altogether 19,824 wells, or masonry built 7,286, and kuteha 12,538. Irriga¬ 
tion from the canal has much increased since the above particulars were ascer¬ 
tained (see page ), but it appears that the irrigation from wells was put down 
at a roiigli guess, liased on the number of wells and not by actual measurements. 

The second condition for a permanent settlement, viz,y that estates the assets 
of which arc likely to increase by twenty per cent, within the next twenty years 
should bo excluded from the jicrmanent assessment, was received two years 
after Mr. It. G. Currie had submitted his final report, and more than one year 
after the revision by Mr. Webster. In acting according to it, the Board issued 
their Circular Order No. 54, dated 27th November, 1867, and Mr. J. G. Ro- 
liortson was appointed as an Assistant Settlement Officer to assist the Collector 
in carrying out the instructions eontainod in that circular. The primary object 
of the re-o[)ening of the settlement was to determine which of the villages 
answered the second condition ; but while the subject was open, orders were 
received for taking ('iigagiunents iroiii the proj>rietors lor the jamd calculated 
under the rule of fifty-live j)er cent., and for revising the settlement record and 
the tvdiib-iil-urz in ac(!ordanco with the latest modified forms. In May, 1868, 
the Collector (Mr. C. A. Danieli) was directed by Government to ascertaiti in 
the course of the work in liand liow far the rates of settlement were pitched 
too low, as the jamds appeared to be generally very light, and possibly did not 
represent their proper share of the real income of the villages. These enquiries 
were intended to enable the Government to decide whether the permanent 
.settlement could foirly be confirmed, and also whether there were grounds 
for refusing even a temporary settlement on the projiosed jamds. 

While the revision of records, taken in band under the Board’s directions, 
was in course of progress, Mr. Robertson was transferred to the Mirath Dis¬ 
trict ; be left on the 4th May, 1870, and his work was made over to the com¬ 
piler of this Memoir. The records have since been completed. New engage¬ 
ments for the jamiJt, calculated under the rule of fifty-five per cent., and rendered 
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into oven tens, according to Board’s Order No. 278, dated 28tli May, 1870, 
have been given by the proprietors without any objection whatever. 

After all the necessary enquiries, the Governmont passed their order, No. 
1019, dated 28th June, 1871, refusing to confirm the permanent settlement, 
but sanctioning a toiiiporary one for thirty years, 'ri^.,to the end of 1888-89. 
The grounds of the refusal wore principally these, that the assets had much 
increased since the introduction of the settlement, and that the already pres¬ 
cribed conditions for the permanent settlement were insufficient to guard the 
interests of the State. 

The temporary settlement might have also been refused on the first of these 
grounds, but His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor was satisfied that “ the assess¬ 
ments were adequately framed, under the recogniz(‘d principles of settlement, 
at the time when they were determined.” The increase in the assets was the 
result of the later circumstances which enhanced the pri(‘cs of agricultural pro¬ 
duce and thereby the rates of rent. Sir William Muir iiad also reason to 
believe that notwithstanding the provisions of the law, under wliicli lie could 
havejustlyrefusodtheproposedassessmentinit.il ilw jattid had been enhanc(‘d 
so as to represent the proper share of the present assets, such a nunisure would 
have rendered, in the popular opinion at least, his Government liable to the im¬ 
putation of breach of faith.” The opponents of the ref usal might have argued 
that the Government first bound the proprietors to engage for ]»ayment of the 
jama proposed by the Settlement Officer, then it delayed (ionfirmation of the 
jamd till the proprietors, on the faith of the contract, had improv ed the assets, 
and finally it determined to take ad vantage of the improvement. His Honor 
wisely refrained from giving cause for such imputations. 

The jarnd of the district under the above sanction is Es. 13,86,202, includ¬ 
ing cesses at ten per cent., and the statistics for each parganah are as under: — 
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Grand Total ... • 800,431 13,66,203 1,893 779 392 I 3,21,448 457,944 
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There are 495 patwdris in the district and 25 gumrisht/is besides. The for¬ 
mer are divided into three grades. The annual salary of the first or highest 
grade varies from B,s. 130 to 150, of the second grade Iroin Its. 115 to 125, and 
of the last grade from Its. 100 to Its. 110. The pay of the gumashtiis is bet ween 
Rs. 80 and 100 per annum. In the first grade there are 137, in the second 
grade 191, and in the third grade 167 patwiiris. The total amount annually 
realized from the proprietors on account of the patwaris’ fees is Its. 61,750, 
and the sum annually cxj)onded in payment of their wages is Its. 61,800. 
The surplus forms a fund available from time to time for expenses of a general 
nature relating to the patwari’s office or duties. 

As a rule, promotion from a lower to a higher grade goes by seniority, aful all 
now admissions are made in the lowest grade. No candidate is approved wlio has 
not passed t])o prescribed examination. Every patw&ri is required to have his 
home within his circle, but notwithstanding the strictness observed in the euforce- 
inent of this rule, numerous devices arc adopted by the patwaris to evade it. 

The cost incurred in the formation of the new settlement was Rs. 2,90,267, ot 
wliich Rs. 2,08,438 had l)e{m exj)endcd up to the end of March, 1865, when the 
work was dosed, and the remainder in tlie subsequent ro-opcuiings of the work. 
Among the settlement statements the following is particularly interesting ; it 
shows the different modes in which alienations of property in land occurred during 
the term of the late settlement, and also the extent of those alienations;— 


l*arguiuih. 

AlicnalioTis by 
private 
arranyement. 

Alienatiom by 
decree of 
(Jo art. 

TolaL 

Still held by 
original 
proprietors. 

Confiscated 

rebellion. 

Entire villages. 

Portions of vil¬ 
lages 

Total. 

Entire villages. 

- - - -.- - . - 

Portions. 

1 Total. 

Entire villages. 

Portions. 

Entire villages. 

Portions. 

Entire villages. 

Portions. 

, 

Agoiita 


3 

12 

15 


3 

3 

3 

15 

60 

15 

21 

2 

2 . 

Raran 


40 

37 

S3 

1 

24 

25 

47 

Cl 

26 

48 

21 

8 

a. 

Shikarpur 


13 

iJ 


9 

G 

15 

22 

25 

85 

25 

2 

• •• 

4. 

Sa>auali 


5 

13 

18 

•• 

14 

14 

6 

27 

52 

19 

7 


5. 

Anupshahar 

... 

2 

7 

9 

11 

6 

17 

13 

13 

78 

10 

5 

1 

6 . 

Ahar 


3 

3 

6 

2 

1 

8 

5 

4 

31 

19 

81 

1.5 

7. 

Dibai 


13 

82 

45 

... 

9 

9 

13 

41 

95 

39 


3 

a. 

Pahasu 

ttr 

26 

23 

49 

5 

7 

12 

31 

SO 

44 

19 

5 

6 

9. 

Khurja 


26 

78 

104 

7 

62 

59 

S3 

180 

52 

73 

1 

t 

10. 

,] ewar 

• •• 

4 

36 

39 

2 

22 

24 

6 

67 

31 

55 


... 

11. 

8 ikandr&b&d 

• •• 

11 

30 

41 

1 

34 

35 

12 

G4 

66 

46 

13 

18 

12. 

Daukoar 

... 

18 

27 

45 

2 

3 


20 

30 

54 

39 

I 

9 

13. 

Dadri 


12 

25 

-37 

13 

37 

55 

25 

62 

85 

60 

4 

4 


Total 

... 

182 

341 

523 

53 

218 

271 

235 

559 

698 

477 

161 

66 


The alienations in favour of banids and mahiijans were comparatively small, 
whilst the wealthy landed proprietors had considerably extended their respec¬ 
tive properties. 


8 
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Under Mr. Cast's classifioation of districts, according to the atnoani of 
work performed in each, Bulandshahar belongs to the third class, and its staff 
of officers and establishment are, after the late revision, as under:— 

Officers. 

One'Collcctor and Magistrate. 

One Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector. 

One Assistant Magistrate and Collector. 

One Uncovenanted Deputy Collector and Deputy Magistrate. 
Head-quarteb Establishment. 



I ,— English Office. 


Salary, 

Head Clerk 

... 

... 

... 

Rs. 150 

Junior „ 



• • • 

„ 40 

Treasury „ 

... 

... 

... 

„ 75 

Junior „ 

• • o 

... 

••• 

„ 40 

Judicial „ 

• •• 

... 


„ 



Total 

... 

Rh. 380 


11 .— Treasimj. 



Treasurer 

••• 

• • • 

•. • 

Rs. -75 

Money-tester 

... 

• • • 


„ 10 

Treasury Accountant... 

f »• 

... 


„ 30 



Total 

••• 

Rs. 115 

IIL — Revenue Vernaeidar Office. 



Superintendent (Sarislitadtlr) 


... 

Rs. 100 

Ecader (Pcslikur) 

• • • 


... 

„ CO 

7? ••• 

... 



„ 50 

57 57 



... 

„ 40 

Departmental Clerk (Alili 

mad) ... 



„ 30 

5? 77 



... 

„ 25 

55 57 




„ 20 

^5 57 ••• 



... 

„ 20 

5? 55 

... 



„ 20 

Superintendent of village accountants (Sadar Qanungo) 

... 

„ 50 

Statistical Clerk (Naqshah Navis) 

• • t 


„ 30 

Ilovenue Accountant (Wasilb^iqi Navis) 

• • • 

••• 

„ 30 

Naib „ { 

77 75 ) 

• ee 


„ 20 

Becord-keeper 

• •• 

• •• 

•t. 

„ 50 

Naib Becord-keeper ... 

• • • 

• •• 

... 

„ 15 

Eecord-lifter (Bastah bardur) 


... 

» 6 

Excise Clerk 

• • » 


... 

„ 15 

Stamp ,, 

... 

• mm 

... 

» Jt 



Total 

... 

Rs. 506 
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IV. — Judicial Vernacular Office, 


Salary. 

Superintendent (Sarishtabdar) ... 

... 

Rs. CO 

Departmental Clerk... ... ... 

... 

„ 30 

••• ••• ••• 


„ 25 

„ ... ... 


„ 20 

5> 5J 

... 

„ 20 

Record-keeper 

... 

„ 40 

Record-lifter 

... 

» 6 

Total 

... 

Rs. 201 

F. — Menial EsUxhluh nicn 1, 



Office attendant (Daftri) 


Rs. 8 

,, 5, ... 

... 

« 6 

Fifteen Msssengers (Chaprasis) at Rs. 5 each 

... 

„ 75 

Tent-pitolicr (Klialilsi) 

... 

<5 

Sweeper (Mahtar) ... ... ... 

... 

» 5 

Total 

... 

Rs. 100 

Grand Total 

••• 

Rs. 1,392 


N. B ,—Tho Nazir’s (Slicriff’’8) establishment is still under consideration. 


Taiisil Establishment. 


Bidandshahar, 



Salary. 

Sub-Collector (Tahslldflr) 


Rs. 

175 

Dejmty Sub-Collector (Naib Tahsildar) 



75 

Two Superintendents of Putwfiris (Qaiidngos) ... 


77 

60 

Revenue Accountant (W4silb(iqi Navis) 


77 

20 

Treasury Accountant (Jamd Kharach Navis) ... 


77 

15 

Judicial Clerk ... ... ... 


77 

15 

Cashier (Tahvild^r) 


77 

10 

Head Messenger (Jam/ldar) 


77 

8 

Twenty-one Messengers (Chaprasis) at Rs. 5 each 


77 

105 

Two Land Measurers (Mirdhas) 


77 

12 

Stationery allowance 


77 

11 


Total ... Rs 506 
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AnUj^fihahar, 



Salary. 

Sub-Collector 

• •m 

*0* 

0 0 0 

... Rs. 

150 

Deputy Sub-Collector 

... 

0»0 000 


... „ 

50 

Two Superintendents of' Putwuris 


... 

... ,, 

m 

Kevenuo Accountant 

... 



... ,, 

20 

Treasury „ 

... 



... ,, 

15 

Judicial Clerk 



... 

... „ 

15 

Cashier 

... 



... „ 

10 

Hoad Mes.scn^cr ... 




?? 

8 

Twenty-one Mossen^ijerR 

... 



... j, 

105 

Two Land Measurers 

... 


... 

... ,, 

12 

Stationery allowance 

... 


... 

... 

11 




Total 

... Rs. 

45(> 


Si 

kawlardhdiL 




Sub-Coll(^ctor 


... 

... 

... Rs. 

200 

Deputy Sub-Collector 

... 

... 


... 

50 

Two Sujieriutendeuls of ratwaris 



•• >1 

m 

licvcniic Accx)iintaiit 

• 0 • 



... j, 

20 

Treasury „ 

• * • 

... 

... 

... 

15 

Judicial Clerk 


... 

... 

... 

15 

Cashier 

... 

... 


... jj 

10 

Head Mossen^rer ••• 

... 

... ... 


... j, 

8 

Twenty-one Messengers at Rs, 5 each ,,, 


... 

105 

Two Ijand Measurers 

• •• 

... 

... 

• V • 

12 

Stationery allowance 

... 

... 

... 

••• ,, 

11 




Total 

... Rs. 

500 



Klairjd, 




Sub-Collector 


... 

... 

... Rs. 

200 

Deputy Sub-(yolleetor 

• 0 r 

• • * • • • 


... ,, 

60 

Tw'o Superintendents of Patwaris 

000 «•• 


... 

60 

Ilevenue Accountant 

... 

• • • • • • 


... 

20 

Trcasuiy 99 


• •• • 


... 

15 

Judicial Clerk 





15 

Head Messenger 


• • 0 • • • 

... 

... j, 

... 

10 

Twenty-one M essengers 



... 


105 

Two Land Measurers 

... 


... 

77 

... 

12 

Stationery allowance 

... 

* • • • 0 • 

... 

... 

11 


Total 

Grand Total of Tahsils 
Grand Total of District 


... Rs. 516 
... Rs. 1,984 
... Rs. 3,376 
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The amount of work performed by the revenue officers of the district 
during each of the last eleven years is shown by statements given in tho 
appendix. 

Excise and Opium. 


The amount of annual revenue derived from those sources during the last 
ten years in this district will be shown by the following statement:— 



Rs. Us. Ra. Rs. lls. Ra. Ra. 1 {b. Rs. Rs. Km. j Rg. 

1862- 68 62... 409 ... 6,584 ... 6,942 1,P39 5,135^7,010 342 104 440 16,500 

1863- 64 62 I 1,585 102 6,716... 7,402 2,082 10.832! 20,310 O.'Jgi 831 1,762 18.664 

1864- 65 61 1 2,405 llOi'4,771 702 7,988 3,406 11,280121,674 1,697 5,816 7,413 14,261 

1806-60 60 1 3,707 18 4 047 359 8,191 2,472 12,832| 23,49.5 2,174! 0,610 8,790 14.705 

1860-07 48 1 6,681 241.5,026 342 11,072 2.864 16,692j 30.528 2,486 8,666 10,991 19,637 

1867- 68 49. 1 4,930 14 4 228;268 9,»:i0 .3,3.35 21,501,34,209 2,659! I l.O'^S 13,047 20,022 

1868- 69 41- 1 6,441 ... 3,772i285 9,498 3,8.53 22,080i .34,931 3,010 11,386 14,395 20,636 

1869- 70 6.5 1 405 ••• 4,;J04 16 4,724 3,657 22,4001 30,683 2,430 11,650 13,980 10,697 

J870-71 47 1 3,126 ... 7 , 06 o! 15 10,191 3,358 26,920 .39,409 2,489 13,365 15,864 23,615 

1871-72 53 I 3,232 ... C,952| 12 10,190 2,4 73 20,880,39,549 2,019 13,800 15,879| 23,670 

Tile changes in tlic? income from liquor and drug .shops are not very remark¬ 
able; they arc not indicative of the actual quantity consumed, butratlicr tho re¬ 
sult of the changes of system. But the steady rise in tho income from opium 
is alarming, for it is not tho result of any changes in the .system, Imt an index 
of th(i increased consumption of tho drug. The consumption has nearly trebled 
in ten years. What is the cause of the inen^ase ? Rome suppose it to ho tho 
result of the re.strictions laid on tho sale of liquor. They imagine that those 
who cannot now get liquor so cheap as they used to under tho old system have 
taken to opium-eating as a substitute. This supposition is very weakly sup¬ 
ported by facts, for liquor-drinkers are rarely s(»,on adopting the use of opium 
as a substitute for tho “ fire water.” Perhaps tho true causes of the increase 
are that (1) since the numerous water channels connected with the Ganges 
Canal have been opened, the atmosphere has become humid, and opium being, 
according to native physicians, one of the best cures for diseases arising from 
humidity, its use has increased; (2) the rules now in force to prevent poppy- 
cultivators from smuggling opium are much more stringent than they were ten 
years ago ; (3) rewards arc more surely and promptly paid to informers, so that 
smugglers have now but a small chance of escaping detection, and (4) prices 
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of Opium in the Native States have lately become nearly as high as in the North- 
Wcstcrn Provinces, and smuggling is therefore no longer a tempting trade. 

Bulandshahar is no poppy-producing district. The experiment was tried 
about thirty-throe years ago, but it did not succeed, and was therefore given up 
after one or two years. Tlic quantity of opium consumed in the district during 
tile last official year was forty-two rnaunds. The average quantity eaten by one 
person daily is one mdshd^ or the twelfth part of a tohl, and the population of the 
district is about eight hundred thousand souls. Allowing two rnaunds in the 
year as the quantity used in medicines and other purposes, the remainder forty 
rnaunds must have been consumed by about 4,208 persons throughout the year. 
This number gives one opium-eater in every 199 persona in the district. 

The principle adopted by Government in tlio administration of the Excise 
and Opium Department is that the largest possible tax should be realized from 
the least ])ossible consumj)tion of tlio articles taxed. Hence care is taken that 
the rate ol‘ tax bo not so low as to encourage tlie use of the drugs, nor so high 
as to tempt smuggling. According to the system in force before the year 18G2, 
ai)k«^ri fanners wore at liberty to make liquor at their own house and to sell it 
at any price within the limits of their farm. There was then no direct tax on 
the liquor consumed, but the vendors had to pay to Government a per diem 
duty for the liberty of selling it. Under the new system introduced by Circu¬ 
lar No. 1, dated lOtb March, 1863, of the Board of Revenue, no liquor is legal 
which is not made in the appointed distilleries, and every bottle of lit[uor taken 
out of ili<'S(^ distilleries is taxed before it leaves them. The licensed vendors 
jiay fees according to tlie quantity of li(pior sold from their sliop.s, and this 
quantity is shown (1) by tlio aix'ount kept at tlie distillery, and (2) by tlio 
oflers of the com])ctitors for the license. 

The Cotton F^s rm. 

This farm was established in 1870 by desire of the Supremo Government, 
priiK*ipally for the purpose of conducting experiments connected with the in¬ 
troduction of foreign cotton, and, secondly, with a view to improve the present 
standard of native agnculturo. Tin* site was selected by Mr. H. Rivctt-Carnac 
in concert witli the Collector of the District. It originally consisted of 93 acres, 
but was subsiHpiently increased to 182 acres, situated on both sides of the main 
(langes Canal idose to the I8unalira bridge, and about two miles from the sta¬ 
tion of Bulandshaliar. Mr. Simpson, a Scotchman and a gardener trained in 
the Royal Gardens at Kow, is the mamager of the farm, but the general super¬ 
vision of tlio ox|x>riincnt, in absence of the Cotton Commissioner, is in the Col- 
l(?ctor’s hands, A Committee composed of European and native gentlemen of 
the district meets from time to time to witness the results of die farm, and to 
malvo suggestions or obsen^ations to promote its usefulness. 
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Different varieties of cotton are sown—llingan Glulf, Baiii, Jari, Now Or¬ 
leans, Egyptian, and Indigenous. Tlie tiirin is well sii})plit‘d with English ploughs 
and other agricultural iinplcmonts, and the native cuUivutors have every op¬ 
portunity of seeing them. 

The farm is as yet in its infancy, but great hopes are hold by its promoters 
of a success. 

Stamp Bevenue. 


The following statement shows the amount of stamp duty realized in this 
district during each of the last eleven years :— 


Year. 

Receipt 
stum pa. 

Ilundi 

atauipa. 

General 

stamps. 

.Judicial 

atampa. 

T(>tul. 

RkMAKIvS. 


Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra 


1861 


... 


28.834 

28,83 4 

The pndden increaac in 

186‘i 

472 

3,311 


.37,6 3 

41,4 !6 

1862 waa due to the 

i^63 

225 

2,841 

... 

28.278 

31,344 

proviaioiia of Acta X. 

1^64 

226 

959 


33.786 

84,971 

of 1862 and XIV. of 

1865 ! 

344 

3,382 


38,693 

42.4 19 

1859. 

lSf)6 

218 

3,508 


3».73l 

42,460 


U67 

311 

2,! 84 

... 

44,22 4 

46,719 


1868 

102 

2,221 

... 

42,551 

44,964 


U69 

216 

2.871 

24,456 

40,067 

67,610 


1870 

26S 

1,485 

21,700 

38.863 

62,316 


1871 

147 

2,271 

10,517 

44,763 

60,097 j 



The current rules lor tlu; sale of stamps are tliat the Treasury Blainp Mo- 
harrir and the Tahsili 'J'alivildars sell all sorts of stamj)s and of every value 
without receiving any foes on them. Formerly Talivildars woni allowed two 
per cent, on all sales of stamps (except to the licensed vendors) of a value not 
exceeding Its. 24. Licensed vendors receive a discount on their purchases as 
Ibllows:— 

Receipt and IJundt Sia7np8 ,—Any one, whether a lieonsed vendor or other, 
purchasing these stamps from the Treasury is allowed discount at tlio rate of 
per cent, on the stamps of a value up to eight annas; at tlio rate of four per cent, 
on stamps of higher value than eigljt annas, but lower tlian five rupees ; and two 
per cent, on stamps of value above five rupees and below Rs. 50, provided tlic 
purchase at one and the same time docs not fall short of Es, 25. 

Non^tTudicial or General Stamps ,—No discount is allowed to private pur¬ 
chasers of these stamps, but licensed vendors get tlirce per cent, on their i)ur- 
chases if they are to be sold by retail at the head-quarters of the district or of 
any of the Tahslls, and five per cent, if intended to bo sold at other places; 
but the stamps purchased by the licensed vendor at one and the same time must 
not be worth less than Bs. 50, and the value of any one of the stamps not more 
than Rs. 47-8. No discount is allowed on the purchase of a stamp of more 
than Rs, 47-8 value. Tlic license shows aj what place the licensee is at liberty 
to sell stamps. 
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Judicial Stamps ,—As long as these stamps are in store they will bo sold by 
licensed vendors as well as by the Stamp Moharrir and Tahvildars. When they 
are exhausted the court lees labels will take their place, and then there will be 
no discount allowed. The present rates of discount are two per cent, on pur¬ 
chases of stamps, by the licensed vendors only, of value not exceeding Rs. 23 
each. The lowest limit of a jiurchase at one and the same time is Rs. 50 in 
case the stamps purchased arc of a lower value than Rs. 10 each, and Rs. 100 
in case of stainjis of higlier value up to Rs. 23. No discount is allowed on a 
stamp exceeding Rs. 23 in value. 

The ^Stamj) Moliarrirs salary is Rs. 15 per mensem, and besides the retail 
and wholesale accounts he has to keep an account of all the stamps in the Trea¬ 
sury ; also to prepare the annual returns. 

The ])resent scale ot stamp duty is considered too high, especially]as regards 
the plaints, when it is 7i per cent, of the value of the suit. 

The Income-tax. 

Tfie heavy expenses incurred by the Government in suppressing the mutiny 
of 1857, and the increased military expenditure during the following years, 
us ^vell as the j)luiuli:r of the cash iroin the public Treasuries by the mutineers, 
caused a deficit in the finances of the State, and measures had consequently to 
be adoi)tcd for balancing the income and expenditure. Although very grave 
objections existed against the introduction of the income-tax, yet the necessity 
was so great that those objections were overruled by the Legislative Council, 
and Act XXXll. ol‘ 18(»0 was passed for levying the income-tax. From the 
wording ol’ the last section of the Act it was expected that the tax would re¬ 
main in force for only five years and no longer, but the result proved otherwise 
and the tax is still in ibree. The rates in the first two yeai> (from 1st August, 
1860, to 31st July, 18()2) were two percent, (ui annual incomes between Rs. 200 
and 500, and four per c(;nt. on incomes abovt^ Rs. 500. All incomes below Rs. 200 
per annum were exempted for the first year, but for the second, tliey were taxed 
under the name of “ the Trades Tax,” under Act XVill. of 1861. The rates 
of the Trades Act, as adopted by Government, were one rupee on incomes from 
Rs. 50 to 100; two rupees on incomes from Rs. 100 to 150, and three rupees 
on incomes from Rs. 150 to 200. It remained in force uj) to 31st July, 1862, 
and was abolished by Act II. of 1862. Act XVI, of 1862 exempted from the 
income-tax all incomes below Rs. 500, and Act XXVll. of 1863 reduced its 
rate from four to three per cent. The reduction in the rate took place from 1st 
August, 1863. From 1st August, 1865, to 30th April, 1867, there was no tax 
on incomes, trades, or professions. 

The next law on the subject was Act XXI. of 1867, which levied the 
liccuse-tax, from 1st May, 1867, on all incomes above Rs. 199 per annum. The 
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rates were on a graded scale, the average of which was about one per cent., 
but public servants drawing less tlian Rs. 1,000 per annum were exempted. 
Act IX. of 1868 substituted the certificate tax for the license tax from 1st 
May, 1868. It exem})ted the servants of Government^ and of Companies and 
Firms, whose salary was below Rs. 1,000 per annum, and also other incomes 
below Rs. 500, and revised the scale. The average of the new scale was also 
one per cent. 

Act IX. of 1809 abolished the certificate tax and levied in its place the 
income-tax again, but only at the rate of one per cent, and nothing on incomes 
below Rs. 500.per annum. This rate was to remain in force from 1st May, 
1809, to oOth April, 1870, but bolbre the arrival of the latter date it was 
increased, by Act XXIII. of 1800, to per cent, for the whole of the year. 
In 1870 the deficit was found to be still large, and the rate of the tax was 
raised, under Act XVI. of 1870, to per cent trom 1st April, 1870. Act 
XII. of 1871 reduced the rate to two pies ])er rupee (or one rupee and eight 
pies })er Rs. 100), and exein])tcd all incomes below Rs. 750 from Ist Aj)ril, 
1871. When the year was about to expire great liopes were entertained by 
the people that the income-tax would be abolished for the future. The wlu>l(3 
Press of the country, both English and vernacular, protested against it and 
found fault with the abilities of the Financial Menubor of the Council. Some 
ol'ilie very high officers of Government exposed the defects of* the tax and its 
unsuitableness to the habits of the i)eople : l>ut all in vain. The tax was 
renewed by Act VIII. of 1872, but no alteration was made in the rate, and 
incomes below Rs. 1,000 were exempted. 

That the tax is odious to the people is well known to all, and that it 
is the cause of great corruption is well known to those only who have to deal 
with it directly. The assessing officers are necessarily dependent for informa¬ 
tion regarding the incomes of the people within their jurisdiction on the low¬ 
est officials or the Patwaris, and these are seldom so honest as to he beyond 
pecuniary temptations. It is no secret now, moreover, that this tax deters 
many euterprizing men or Firms from starting business. 

The annual assessments of the tax in this district during the last twelve 
3 "ear 8 were thus;— 


la 1860-61 Rs. 65,607 

„ 1861-62 ... „ 57,305 

„ 1862-63 ... „ 42,025 

„ 1863-64 ... „ 31,475 

„ 1864-65 ... „ 31,228 


In 

1866-67 

Rs. 19/!9r, 


1868-69 

... „ 10,848 


1869-70 

... „ 37,1.37 


1870-71 

... „ 9J,94G 

71 

1871-72 

... „ 22,r)54 


Tlie incidence of the tax in 1860-61 for each Tahsil of the district was as 


follow's; — 


9 
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Tahsil. 

Aaseas- 

ment. 

Average per 
head. 

Highest on 
one indivi¬ 
dual. 

Per 100 
persons. 

Per square 
mile. 

Per Ra. 1,000 
of jama. 


Ks. 

lie. a. p. 

Bs. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

lis. a. p. 

Baran 

20,972 

18 6 10 

2,000 

76 6 11 

1 44 9 11 

68 5 0 

Anupshahar ... 

12,809 

16 8 5 

683 

88 6 4 

29 9 4 

48 2 5 

Khurji 

22,r>7 1 

7 5 2 

1,38.3 

126 6 4 

49 4 2 

79 3 1 

ISikandarabAd... 

9,490 

U 8 10 

226 

47 11 1 

16 6 10 

j 37 13 0 

Total ... 

65,842 

16 6 11 

2,000 

' 81 10 6 

35 1 7 

69 5 11 


Customs Revp:nue. 

Prior to the introchietion of the British rule, one of tlio principal causes 
-w^liich retarded trade and coinineroc Avas the arbitrary tax which each land¬ 
holder levied on articles imported into, or exported from, or passing through 
his estate. Thv. tax tlicn W(‘nt by tl)e names oi‘ rAhddny sCiyar^ zarninddn^ 
Porthe first year o/'tlie Company’s sovereignty in the Duub, tlie above practice 
of the landholders was not interfiled with, except that they were made to enter 
into engagements for j)ayment ol* the revenue derived from this source after 
deducting their lees and cliarges. Salt was first separated from the other 
articles of trade by Ihgulation VI. of 1804, and the rdhddrt and other duties 
Avere aholislied by Bogulatiou XL of tlie same year. The latter hiAV authorized 
the Collectors ol' revenue to op(;n in their districts a customs liouse for the 
colh'ciion ol' dulic^s on the imj)orts and exj)orts ol* certain articles of trade. Act 
Yl. ol' 1805 svd)stituted town duties on imj)orts into the larger to\Ams and 
cities, in lieu of the tax Avhich Avas hitherto levied for the (lovernnient in tlie 
(n(za)'.s and ganjes. Act IX. of 1810 consolidated the customs rules and 
sjieciticd the commodities on Avliicli duty Avas to be levied. Act X. of the same 
year reduced the number of articles liable to payment of tin* town duties, 
A(;t XIof 1843 retained the customs duty on only three articles, vtz.^ cotton, 
sugar, and salt, and exempted I'rom it 121 articles. This law Avas very much 
likeil by the townspeople, wliom it saved from constant interference of the cus¬ 
toms otliciuls, but it Avas felt exceedingly bard by the nunej'ds (salt makers) 
ami the residents of the Jamnii khaddr in this district, for it prohibited them 
from mamdacturing alimentary salt. The soil of the said khadar (loAvlands) 
(‘ontains sucli a large mixture of soda that alimentary salt is very easily made 
out of it, and it is oAving to this circumstance that iiotAvithstanding all the efforts 
ol* the Customs Dejiartment and the penalties consequent on infringements of 
tlie law’, the residents of the villages on the banks of the Jamnd are still tempted 
to make contraband salt. Cotton was exempted from import duty by Aot 
XXXV. of 1855. 
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No Customs line passes through this district, but a Deputy Inspector, with 
a large establishment, is stationed here for the proventiau of manufacture 
of illegal salt. The receipts of salt revenue under Act XXXL of 1861 are 
very small. During the past five years they wore:— 


In J867-68 
„ 1868-69 
„ 1869-70 
„ 1870-71 
„ 1871-72 


Us. a. p* 
... 1,832 4 4 

... 1,495 3 7 

... 2,172 7 9 

... 3,462 2 7 

453 3 4 


Canal Revenue. 

The Ganges Canal is tlie only canal in this district,, It was opened in 
1854, and water first let to the cultivators in 1855. The main canal is car¬ 
ried along the watersliod of the country almost tlirongh the centre of the dis¬ 
trict to the west of the Kfili Nadi and above the dip of the valley of tirat river. 
The main Biilaudshahar branch traverses tlie western parganalis and divides 
itself into two channels, called tho right and Ivft branches, near Kot on the 
Grand Trunk Road, about four miles to tbo west of Sikaiularabad. The Fatab- 
garb branch traverses tbo eastern pargannlis, but has no water in it witli- 
in the limits of this district. Its rajbabas supply water for the irrigaiiou of 
lands in Parganalis Sayaiiab, Abar, aJid Amlpshtibar. Tbo leugtb of tbo canal 
and its main distributaries in the district is about 250 miles, besides the smaller 
channels. 

The total area irrigated from tbo canal is about 142,000 aoros, and the 
annual wator-ratos come to about Us. 2,85,000. 

The returns of 1870-71 show that tbo area irrigated in each parga* 
nah from each division of tbo canal was as in that year :— 








The immediate effects of the canai are that water level in the district 


has come up to 10 or 12 feet from 18 or 20 ; hundreds of katchd wells have 
been destroyed and new ones cannot bo sunk. Lands which formerly pro¬ 
duced one crop now yield two, and have consequently become much more 
valuable. In seasons of drought the people are much more independent than 
they used to be. 
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The increase of land-revenue solely on account of the canal irrigation is 
Ra. 36,000 after deducting the loss caused by the reh ” in the kluldar of tho 
K4Ii Nadi. It has been supposed that tho ^^reh,” or efflorescent salt on tho 
surface of the land, is the result of the canal water let into the Nadi tlirongli 
the escapes. Whether tho supposition be right or wrong, there is no doubt 
that the appearance of the ‘^reh"’ in such largo quantities has occurred siqjjo the 
opening of the escapes into the river, and that it has entirely destroyed tho 
fertility of thousands of acres of the most productive lauds in the valley. 

The health of tho district does not seem to have been atfected by the canal 
to any remarkable degree, except that tho climate has become a little more 
damp than it previously was. 

From tho restrictions observed lately in the Irrigation Department in sup¬ 
plying water to the cultivators, and from tho constant complaints of sliort sup¬ 
ply, it is easily con jeetured that the canal has not Avater suflicicnt to irrigate the 
Avhole area Avithin its range. Should the conjecture bo correct, then it is only 
proper for the licads of the department to say so, and to devise a scliomo by 
which the cultivators may be acquainted hoAv much water they Avill get in tho 
season, and for what particular plots of land. Under tlio current system, orifices 
called ‘M^ulribCis” of a certain size arc cut from tho rajbahas at certain distances ; 
they are open for a certain number of days in the month, but AA’ithout any 
calculation as to Avhether each Avill supply suffleient water to tho laTids dopond- 
ent on it. In cases Avhere the supply is not sufficient the crops necessarily 
sutler, and the cultivators have a good cause for complaint. It does not seem 
sufficient to reply that the cultivators, knowing tho size of the orifice and tho 
extent of land which it will irrigate, ought to make arrangements amongst them¬ 
selves so as to soAv those plots only for which the canal Avater Avill be sufficient. 
Each cultiA’ator Avishes (naturally enough) to have canal Avatcr for tho wholo 
of his lands, whether his neighbours havo or not, and in such a case they cannot 
be expected to make mutual arrangements. The Government ought to do this 
for them. Let the lands which eacli orifice can irrigate bo marked and speci¬ 
fied, and then the complaint referred to Avill, I believe, rarely V)e made. 

The collections of water-rate in this district are not made through tho Lam- 
bardars as in other districts. Tliey are made by the Tahsild&rs through tho 
Patwaris and Chapriisis. Two Chapr^sis aro attached to each Tahsil for making 
the collections. Those PatAv^ris only who assist in tho measurements aro 
remunerated at tho rate of two per cont. and tho others got nothing. Tho 
result of this economical system is that the percentage of collecting charges is 
less than even li, whereas tho average of tho other districts is nearly 3J. 

Tho Lower Ganges Canal is a new project intended to be taken from the 
Ganges below R4jgh4t in this district and to carry water into the districts 
of Et^, Mainpuri, Etowah, Farrukh^bad, Fatahpur, and Alahllb&d. The dig- 
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ging has not commenced as yet, but the preliminary arrangements have been 
completed. 

Althoijgli the canal water is not regarded by the Hindus with tlie same 
sanctity as the water of tlie (langes in its natural stream, yet it is considered 
holitT than tLe water of (‘v^ay other river excej)t the Jamiiii. Hence on holi¬ 
days^ tlanisund.s of p(*ople ol‘ both sexes assemble at the bridges of the canal to 
take a batla*. 

The establishment of tlu^ Bulandshahar division of the canal is stationed 
at Ihilandslinliar, and its monthly eost is Us. 3,108, thus: 


Kngineor statf 
Upper subordinate statf 
Lower siiljordinates ... 
I*ctty establ islimen t 

Oflicci ,, 1 .^ 

Jtev<‘nne: ,, 

La?id nieasurijig ,, 
UollectiuM and Poli(‘o 




Rs. 1,000 


• • • 


280 




2(>1 




221 

... 


9 ) 

443 

• • • 


99 

729 



99 

143 



99 

81 


Total Rs. 

3,1 r )8 


Inundations. 

Tlio lowlands of the ffanges and Jamna, as well as of the other streams, arc 
liable to bo tlooded in tin? rainy season almost every year, and tlicir fertility 
dej)enils to a great extent on these ]»eriodical overflows. The Lhddar of the 
Jainnu is peculiarly dej)endent on tlio floods of that river for its productive powers. 
Its natural soil is goiu'rally harnui, having a large mixture of soda ; but the floods 
of the river throw over it from time to time a thick stratum of mud, which 
is as fertih'! as the soil of the uplands. This stratum is sometimes washed 
away, or a stratum of sand is laid over it hy the floods, and then the soil again 
becomes barren. Villages which possess lowlands as well as uplands are, as 
a rule, setlhMl Into two separate maJidls, viz., himgar and kh&darj so that the 
jama of the latter only is affected by the action of the river. 

The most remarkable flood, both for its height and duration, in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, was tlie flood of the Jainnii in August, 1871. 
It coimnencjed from the 31st of July and did not subside till the end of 
August There was no loss of life from it in this district, but much of pro¬ 
perty. The sites of four or five villages were entirely washed away, of about 
twenty-five half destroyed, and of another twenty-five partly affected. The 
kharif crops in all these villages were more or loss submerged, but the loss was 
more than compensated by the following raht harvest. For several miles the 
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Duiib of the Jamni\ and Hindan was entirely under water, and no dfik was 
received from the Sadar Sarde police station for a fortnight. Tlio loss to tho 
villages consisted chiefly of grain which was destroyed in the \nis, A few 
able-bodied men remained in each village to watch tho littlo ])roporty that 
was saved. The women and children, as well as cattle, wore sent away to 
tho upland villages, where tlicy stopped for about two months. Four or five 
boats sent for from Dchli by the Collector helped tho villagers much in saving 
tlieir things and tho lives of their women and children. 

The sympathy which the Gftjars of the upland felt for their distressed bre¬ 
thren and the hospitality wliicdi they showed tlu'm oti the occasion were tho 
most remarkable circannstances connected with the flood of the Jainna in August, 
1871. Cases wore observed in whicli the hosts, having no snflicieiit room in 
the village, accommodated their guests in the houses and removed themselves 
to the tem])()rarily made huts in the jungle. No expense or courtesy was spared 
by the hosts to comfort the guests. 

A ])art of the damage caused by this flood was attributed to the hrcniking 
ol‘ the embankment of the weir at Okhla, the place where the Agra (^anal is 
vui from the Jamnii. It rclatxHi however to tljose villages only which were 
within two or three miles Iroin th(? weir. 

EdUOA'I’ION. 

The attention ot‘ the Local Government liaving first been drawn to the sul)- 
jeet of indigenous edueation, a circular was addressed in 1815 to the district 
oflieors of the North-W<‘sterii Provincajs, <adling npoii them to submit tho 
statistical details of the state of edueation in their res])ective districts, and to 
endeavour, ])y means of kindly advice and jiersuasion, to promote elementary 
education amongst the peojilc. The en([uiry was a jiniliminary stc'p towards 
the organization of a scheme wliicli Mr. James Thomason, tli(5 Lieutenant- 
Governor, had iu coTitcm])lation for the difl'usiou ol’ knowledge in the rural 
jjopidation. Tlie returns received in reply to tho circular showed that educa¬ 
tion w^as at tluit time iu a very depressed state. On the average there w(;re 
only five per cent, of the school-going age boys actually under instruction, 
and the instruction which they obtained w^as of a very imjicrfeet kind. In the 
Bulandshahar District not more than 187 schools existed ; ol'tlu'sc', L-11 were 
Persian and 56 Hindi, The number of jmpils was 1,813, or 587 Muhamma¬ 
dans and 1,226 Hindils. The population of the district was then nearly seven 
lakhs, which gave only one boy under instruction out of every 385 
one out of every 32 hoys of a school-going age. 

To remedy the defect, the Lieutenant-Governor proposed a plan for the 
endowment of a school in every village of a certain size, the Government giving 
up its revenue from the land (from five to ten acres) which constituted tho 
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ciidowiTiontj on assurunec that the zamind&rs appropriated the land for the 
purpose of maintaining a seliool-mastor. This plan was disapproved by the 
Court of Directors, wlio however, admitting the necessity of giving some power¬ 
ful impulse to elementary education in the North-Western Provinces, expressed 
their willingness to give a favourahh; consideration to any scheme which, instead 
of land, might involve the ])aymcnt of money stipends to the teachers. The 
Lieutenant-Governor tlum jiroposed that one Government school should be 
esta})lislied in cacdi Talisil as a model to the native school-masters, and that an 
inspecting ageiicy be instituted for visiting the village schools and assisting 
or advising th(Miative school-mustcu’s and rewarding the most deserving amongst 
thorn. The; JJononrahlo Court sanctioned this scheme, but limited its expeudi- 
ture to Ils. r>(),0(j() ])er annum. 

The oxjKU’iment was first tried in eight districts, and on its proving success- 
fid, was gradually introduced into the other districts. In the Bulundsliahar Dis¬ 
trict it was introduced in 1854, -when tour Talisili schools, three Parganah visitors, 
an<l one Zila visitor w(‘r(^ aj)pointed. In the same year the zamindars of the 
district having voluntarily agreed (although the term of the settlement of their 
estate's had four years more to run) to pay a (‘ess of one per cent, on the 
nivenue, for ilu^ maintenance of th(^ village school-masters, the Halqahandi (or 
circle arrangcMrient) of schools was introduced simultaneously with the Tahsili 
schools. The usual course of‘study in tlu^ Tahsili and Halqabandi schools con- 
sistcid of reading and writing the vernacular langiiagos, both Urdh and Hindi, 
ac<a)unts and the monsiiration of lauds acca^rding to luj native system, and 
geography, history, geometry, and otluT subjects, conveyed through the medium 
of the vcrnacidars, as the peoj)le were willing to receive. 

As regards English (‘ducation, the first school in the district was the one 
which Mr. G. 1). Turnbull (Magistrate and Collector) establishod at Buland- 
shahar in 1855. He kept this institution at Ids private expense (lbs. 100 per 
mensem) for about one year. Persian, Urdu, and Hindi were taught in it 
besides English, and the number of pupils bad increased to 100, of wliom 40 
road English. On the introduction of the Tahsili schools, this school was 
turned, in the middle of 1856, into the Tahsili school of Bulandshahar. The 
study of English was abolished, and the students were very much disappointed. 
For the next seven years no English school was appointed in the district, 
although the desire for English education had considerably increased among 
the people. 

The >vell-to-do residents (Jf the principal towns and their'neighbourhood 
(iame forward at last, in 1863 and 1864, with a subscription and application for 
the establishment of English schools in those towns on the Government 
grant-in-aid system. The application was accepted. The Anglo-Vernacular 
school at Bulandshahar was established in Febniray, 1863, those at Khurjfi, 
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Shikandrabad and Dibtii in November, 18<>4, and that at Aniipsliahar in Janu¬ 
ary, 18()5. Tlie sixth, at Jewar, was established on the saino system in Decem¬ 
ber, 1870. 

The Anglo-Vernaciilar school of Bulandshahar became the present Zib\ school 
from April, 18(17, and the Khurja school, after having long reniained in an 
unsatisfactory state, was finally closed by orders of Goveriunont at the end of 1871. 

Tliere are nineteen girls’ schools at present in the district. Of these, twelve 
are maintained at G-ovornment expense, six on the grant-in-aid system, anil one 
by the Municipality of Bulaiidshaliar. Of the Government schools, two or threo 
have been in existence for ten or twelve j^ears, and the |>rogress made by the 
girls in reading and writing is very creditable. They learn arithmetic, geogra¬ 
phy, history and other subjects in the Nagri character. Tlie aided selioids havo 
been established by the Educational Committee ol‘ the distriid. Tliroo oi‘ them 
ai'e Urdu and three Hindi. Tlio Spelling Book and the Utldit-us-Sdlah/tt aro 
tlio subjects of study in the former, and the Akf^hanHinkd^ and moral story¬ 
books in the latter. 

Besides tlie above schools, wbieli are under the supervision of the Educa¬ 
tional Department, there are 172 private soliools in the distriet, in which in¬ 
struction is given to about 2,079 boys, thus ;— 

Sanskrit ... ... 129 l) 03 "s. 

Arabic .. ... ... T)!)! ,, 

Persian ... ... ... 1,109 ,, 

Kaithi or Sarraii ... ... ... 500 ,, 

Urdu ... ... ... 7() „ 

J'Jagri ... ... %«• ... 1()0,, 

Total ... 2,484 boys 

Some of the pupils learn more than one cdiaracier, and limicc the excess in 
the total. 

The cost of each class of schools is as follows ;— 


4 Tahsili schools... 
1 Zila school ... 
12 Girls’ schools ... 


4 Anglo-Vernacular schools 
6 Girls’ schools ... 


{ Govt, aid 
Subsns. 

{ Govt, aid 
Subsns. 


1 ditto maintained by the Municipality 


of Bulandshahar 


101 Halqabandl schools 


... Rs. 1,72.5 per annum. 


... „ 

2,904 

j) 

... ,, 

78(5 


Rs. 2,09G 
„ 1,992 

j. 4,088 

7? 

„ 340- 

„ 340. 

j. 680 

7? 


180 

♦ 7 

... 

12,695 

77 


Total lis. 2d,058 

10 


r Govt. Rs. 7,851 
1 Subsns. „ 15,207 
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A lar^e sura (Rs. 3,500) Las accumulated in tlic Girls’ School Fund, the 
Rubscriptions and Government grant being Rs. 156 per mensem, and the month- 
Ijr cost only Rs. 57. 

The school cess oi'one por cent, on the revemio comes to Rs. 12,872 per annum. 
In former years the (!ost of the Hahjabandi schools was much less than the cess, 
and a largo saving conscfjucntly accumulated. It was Rs. 19,513-1-10 at the 
end of February, 1871. According to the rules of' the Department the savings 
arc available lor the construction of new scliool-liouses or repairs of the 
existing ones. Hence the Committee expended out of above sum, during the 
past year, Rs. thus :— Rs. a. p. 

On tlie construction of 10 new schools ... ,,, 3,551 3 3 

In repairing 19 schools ... ... ... 1,494 3 1 

Advanced fur the construction of 10 new schools ... 3,844 1 11 

Total Rs. ... 8,889 8 6 


Tlicrc was a balance in hand of Rs. 10,623-9-4 on the 1st of June, 1872, 
and this is intcTuled to be spout in constructing and repairing the remainder of 
tho Haltiuband! scliooI-bouseH. 

The new scliool-housos have been built on a unifonn plan, and under the 
Rupervision of the zamiudars, who evinced a particular interest in the work. 
They are divided into tliree classes; the first-class schools cost about Rs. 527 
each, and are calculated to accommodate from 100 to 150 boys ; the second-class 
schools cost about Rs. 475, and accommodate from 40 to 100 boys each, and the 
third-cltiss schools cost about Rs. 395, and accommodate up to 40 lx)ys each. 

The Educational Committee of tlio district was formed in April, 1867, 
mub'r Govenunent Jh'solulion No. 1043A., dated 30th March, 1867. It is 
composed of tho iutlucutial members of the comuiuuity, both official and non¬ 
official, wlio take interest in exercising the su}XTvisory functions over the schools 
uf the district. As a rule, tho Committee moots once a mouth and is guided in 
its deliberations by the rules prescribed by Government. 

Tho statistics of each class of schools for tho past year (1871-72) were ae 
under:— 


Ndmber of 

riL8. 


Pupils reai>ino 


Description ol schools. 


Zihl School ... 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools 
Tahsili ditto 

llHlqabsndi ditto 

DirU’ ditto 

Private ditto 


O 

^ o 
a- 

3 • 

Z 

08 , 

.5 £ 

j Total. 

English. j 

Peraian. 

Urdu. 

nindt. 

1 

64 ‘ 19 

83 

84 

16 

64 ... 

4 

134 

162 

162 

12 

150 ... 

4 

SIS i4*i 

460 

••• 

162 

317 1»0 

101 

a,052 7S0 

3,vSa2 



1,861 2,431 

19 

dJl 1 3S { 

339 

... 

• •• 

34 302 

172 

1,165 i9l4 , 
1 ! 

2,079 


1,109 

76 160 

( 
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The private schools are also \isitod by the inombers of tlio Committoe as 
opportunity oflFors. Except a few, in which religious books aro exclusively 
taught, the visits of the official members are welcomed in all. 

The HalqAbandi and Tahsili schools of this district have always been highly 
spoken of by the Inspectors of the Circle as regards their proficiency and 
attendance ; and from the interest which the Educational Cuinmitteo takes in the 
work, it is not difficult to predict that the results will bo still bettor. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POLICE ADMINISTRATION. * 

It has already been mentioned (page 16) that during General Perron^s 
government the suppression of crime was regarded as a matter of secondary 
imj)ortance. The (dlicer (tailed BaksM Addlat received reports from the Andls 
in the interior and coinmiinicated to them the Generars orders respecting any 
offenders apprehend(?d by them. No trial was held; the proof rested on the 
AmWt< ref)ort, and the punishment was left to General Perron’s judgment. Im- 
jiicdialely after the conquest of Aligarh the maintoianco of order in the country 
between that town and Dehli w^as entrusted to Colonel Janies Skinner, who 
■with his 1,200 Sawars was stationed at Sikandnibad. The state of the country 
was very unsettled, and the crime of qazdqi (or highway robbery by mounted 
robbers) rose to the greatest height, the Marhatta disbanded troops having sup¬ 
plied to the number of robbers. Tlu‘ facility of cscaj)e into the Begam Som- 
bnfs territory, the protection afforded by the heavy jungles and nunujrous 
forts, and the ready sah‘. for plundered ])roperty contributed to foster this 
crime. Almost evc'ry largo landed j>ropriotor harboured the ruttians and 2 )ar- 
ticipated in their spoils. 

Only threes months after the conquest the new territory was appor¬ 
tioned by Regulation IX. ot' 1804 into five magisterial jurisdictions, rtV., Ziltl 
P&nq)at, Zila Aligarli, Zihi Agra, and tla? northern and southern divisions of 
Salifiranjuir, and tlu\se divisions were placed under the Court of Circuit at 
Bareli. By the same Regidation the rules of administration in force in the 
Ced(^d prcjvinees w<n*o made aj)plicahlc to the Conquerc'd j)rovinecs. Magis¬ 
trates were authorized to introduce the daroghd system of polic(j—that is to say, 
to station darotjJuts ot* police in those parts of their rcspee.tive jurisdictions 
where they found the necessity of doing so: but landholders were still held 
rcsponsihlo for })roventing robbery and other disorders in their estat(;s. Under 
the above arrangement the greater part of the present District of Biihind- 
shahar belonged to Zila Aligarh, and the smaller to the southern division of 
SahCiranpur, which was subsequently styled Zila Mirath. 

Under the above Regulation, Magistrates w^ere at liberty either to adopt the 
daroghd system of police or to introduce the tahsilddri system, which was in force 
in the Ceded j>rovinces under Regulation XXXV. of 1803. The Magistrate 
of Aligarh preferred the latter course. Tlie police administration of all large towns 
and Qaujes was undertaken by Government, and the district police was entrusted 
to the Talisilddrs, who were held responsible for the suppression of crime in 
their jurisdictions, and were bound to keep an efficient establishment, for the 
cost of maintaining which they were allowed one-half per cent, on their collec¬ 
tions, besides their fees in the Revenue Department. It was in 1809 that the 
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iJidnd system was first introduced into tlio Aligarh District, and the Tahsildara 
were relieved of police duties, under Regulation XIV. of 1807. Thirty-eight 
tMnds were formed, of which thirteen related to the places now belonging to 
Buhuulshahur. The latter were at— 

1 . Dibai. 8. Ajitpur. 

2. Dan pur. 9. Bikandrabiid. 

3. Anii|)vshahar, 10. Rabhpura. 

4. Malakpur. 11. Krisnah. 

5. Aliiir. 12. Dankour. 

0. Shikarpur. 13, Khurjil. 

7. Buhindshahar. 

About the year 1819, the Gujars of tlie neighbouring villages eonunitted 
the atrocious crime of plundering and setting fire to Mouzris 8adiirpnr and 
Chalahra (now in ParganahDadri) and murdering eight or nine of their j>rineipal 
Chowhaii residents. This was the immediate cause of a Joint Magistrate being 
stationed at Buhindshahar. The perpetrators of the atrocity were duly jmnished, 
and their estates were confiscated to Government. Some years afterwards 
the estates were restored, at the recommendation of the Distri(;t Officer, but in 
the disturbances of 1857 the owners again misbehaved, and the estates were 
again confiscated and sold by auction. 

In 1824 Bulandshahar was formed into a separate revenue district, but the 
police jurisdiction of some of the thdnds still remained under the M.igistrate of 
Aligarh, although in revenue matters the parganahs in which they wore situated 
belonged to Zilil Bulandshahar, Thaufis Dihai, Anupshahar, Shikarpur and 
KJmrja were added to this district in 1830 and Thanii Rabhpur^ in 1834. 
Th^nas Jewar and Pahasu were added in 1837, after the death of Regain 
Sombre, to whose Jdgir they belonged. 

The revenue and j)olico jurisdictions were made to coincide with oacdi other 
from the year 1834, when the offices of Collector and Magistrate were united 
in the same officer. 

In the earlier j^ears of the British rule tliagi and dakaitt prevailed in the 
country, whilst qazdqi was still far from being siyipressed. More vigorous 
measures were necessary, and an irregular cavalry corps was consequently 
raised in 1809, under Colonel Gardner, for the support of the Police of Zihl 
Aligarh. In the next year Regulation II. of 1810 was passed, containing 
stringent enactments against the qazdqsy and in the same year the office of 
Superintendent of Police, which had answered with success in the lower pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, was instituted, under Regulation YllJ. of 1810, for the cir¬ 
cuit divisions of Bareli, Banaras, and FatnU. The Superintendent of Police of 
each of these divisions had jurisdiction in all the districts of his division, and 
his primary object was to put down the crimes of qazdqi^ thagi^ and dakaitL 
Colonel Gardner’s exertions were completely successful inputting down qazdqt 
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but iu the meantime the crimes of robbery with murder, burglary and theft 
had much increased. 

The notoriety which the District of Aligarh had acquired as being the head¬ 
quarters of gangs of thags and dakaits may be inferred from the following 
extract from a report by Mr. J, Shakespear, Officiating Superintendent of Police 
of the Bareli Division, dated 30th April, 1816:—“ The most heinous robberies 
committed in these provinces arc perpetrated by gangs of Badhiks and Sha- 
ghal Khors. These gangs arc ahnost exclusively settled iu the District of Ali¬ 
garh and in that part of tJie territories of the NawA-b Vazir bordering the Dis¬ 
trict of Gorackpur. After much enquiry I am disposed to believe that the 
Badhiks of Aligarh and the Shaghal Khors of Baraich are connected with 
each other and are one and the same people, the name constitiiing the sole 
dill’crcncc, &o., <k;c.” 

Tlic chief gangs of the Badhiks quitted these provinces after the fall of Hl^tras 
in 1817, but, as recorded iu the Statistics of Aligarh, that district was, even in 
1855, infested, chiefly to the north and west, by small wandering parties of 
liaburahs, who were notorious for highway robberies and daring burglaries. 
The notoriety of Aligarh lor its Ilabui-uh gangs does not seem to have abated 
in any degree since^ 1855. These remnants of* the once formidable Badhiks and 
the tribe of Ahorias, which infest the eastern and Bouthern parganahs of Ali¬ 
garh, are still the principal perpetrators of highway robberies and daring bur- 
glaric’s in the adjacent districts. The reports of police administration of that 
district for almost every year since 1861 show this to bo the case, and it is 
only strang<i that the Government has not thought proper as yet to adopt some 
very stringent and special measures for putting a stop to this state of things. 

The present constabulary system was introduced, iu place of the old Barqan^ 
ildzi one, from the beginning of’ 1861. The abolition of the old and time-honour¬ 
ed institutions” and the substitution of a police administration by new and un¬ 
trained officers” must have tended, as remarked by the Insj)ector-General of 
Police, to add to the difficjultics to be overcome in the progress of a new system. 
The famijic, moreover, which j)rcvailcd in the country at the time must have con¬ 
siderably increased the di^lculty of carrying out the arrangement with success. 
Yet the general result of the province for the first year was not bad. For Buland- 
shahar, however, the hrst half-year’s returns were found unsatisfactory. There 
were 16 cases of highway robbery, two of tbem attended with murder. In 
the month of June, 1861, several extensive robberies wore reported, and Major 
Tyrwhitt, Deputy Inspector-General of the Division, was directed by the Inspec¬ 
tor-General to proceed to Bulandshahar to ascertain and report on the failure 
so apparent. This officer fouud the police under no supervision. “ Tliey were 
not permitted to report their proceedings to tho District Superintendent. Dia¬ 
ries even were not furnished, The police entertained for watch and ward of 
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towns were posted as sentries round |tlie towns, and these and pothers on tho 
highways and everywhere else were left to themselves. Tho District Superin¬ 
tendent was not only content with allowing this, he made no olVort to understand 
the duties and responsibilities that devolved upon him and the polieo them¬ 
selves were proved in several cases to have been concerned in the very crimes 
they were employed to prevent. The Ghjars, Aheriris and Mewatis were, in 
fact, undisputed masters of the field.” This was speedily rectified. The Super¬ 
intendent was replaced by an officer of* great intelligence and zeal. Tho 
police were purged, and the returns of the last six months were as favourable as 
those of the first half-year were deplorable. 

In subsequent years the police administration of Bulaiidshahar was as good 
as of any other district—nay, in 18(33, Lieutenant Clarke was [n-oiiounced l>y 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Police to bo the hest police officer in the North- 
Western Provinces, and the result of his administration verjj satis/actor In 
18()(), again, the police reiurna of Bulandshahar were found good, and tho fol¬ 
lowing were the remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor on them:—Tho returns 
of this district are very good. Crime of all descriptions has decreased, and as 
this diminution is not confined to potty oHeuces, there arc good grounds i’or be¬ 
lieving the reports to bo correct. The value oi* the j)roperty stolen is less, while 
the proportion recovered is greater than in 18(>r). Tlie proportion of convictions 
is also high. The police have exerted themselves sueecssiiilly in several import¬ 
ant cases, and altogetlu^r tlio results of the year ai’c wry creditable.” In 18(i8 
the returns were rather bad, but th(‘y were again good in the subse(juent years. 

For w’aiit of professional skill, tho usual means of detecting crime or 
bringing criminals to justice adopted by tlio old police wca'c ‘‘torture” and 
“ false promises of pardon or secrecy.” Tho first of those attracted tho atten¬ 
tion of the Chief Commissioner of the Panjrih, and a circular order was issued 
in that province in 1855 for su]>prcssing it. The subject of the circular was 
that police officers w’oro required to give a bond in writing that tlioy would 
abstain from using torture in the performance of their duties. The plan came 
to tlia notice of tho Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. A 
letter (No. 1417A., dated fith July, 1855) was addressed by His Honor to tho 
Sadar Court, requesting them to procure the opinions of the several Commission¬ 
ers of Divisions, and to report thorn together with their owm views, whether tho 
taking of a bond of the above nature was likely to prevent the police from 
resorting to torture. Of the Commissioners, Messrs. R. Alexander of Ruliel- 
khand, R. Lowther of Allahribdd, H. C. Tucker of Bantlras, Major W. C. Erskino 
of Sdgar, and Mr. J. 11. Batten of Kamtiyftn, expressed their sentiments in favour 
of the Panjab measure, and Messrs. G. F. Harvey of Delili, II. H. Greathed of 
Mirath, and H. Unwin of Agra, were opposed to it. The Sadar Court agreed 
with the majority, and the Lieutenant-Governor was also of the same opinion. 
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Circulars were accordingly issued to the Magistrates, but the arrangement was 
not long in force when the mutinies of 1857 retarded its progress. 

Under the jjrcsent police, although there are exceptions to the rule, torture 
is rarely adopted for exacting (confessions; but the use of false promises, the 
next weapon ot' the native jjolice, docs not seem to have been abandoned, and per¬ 
haps it is time now that the (Government should adopt measures for the suppress¬ 
ion of this (lishonourabh? practice of its serv ants. 

Tlio following is the pres<?nt distribution of the Police Force of this dis¬ 
trict 


Station! 

Sub-Inspoc- 

tora. 

Section. 

Head Con- 
atabic. 

Mounted 

Oonatablc.-i. 

CrniKtablcs, 

Total. 





' 

2 


10 

13 

Dihni 




2 

... 

1 4 

17 



1 


2 

... 

12 

15 



... 


2 


6 

8 

Khurpur 




2 


t> 

H 

Altar 


• •• 


2 


r> 

8 

Kliurja 



Mtttnaii 

3 

4 

18 

2G 

.lnwnr 




2 


8 

11 

ralia-u 




2 

... 

9 

11 

A mill 


... 


2 

2 

6 

10 

SikandraluKl 


i 

Itodhn, Kol ... 

4 

2 

22 

29 

Djmkoiir 


1 

.Makuiipur ... 

3 

... 

16 

19 

Jhajlmr 




2 

... I 

1 2 

16 

.l/ircha 

UJ 

... 


2 1 

... 

6 

8 

KaNnnli 




2 

... j 

6 

8 

Surnjpur 


... 


2 


6 

8 

DiVlri 



(^haprola ... 

3 


11 

16 

Surai Sndar 


... 


2 

... 

6 

8 

liiilaiKlsIiniiur 


1 


4 

4 

18 

27 

Sliiknrpur 



Chitsouri ... 

3 

... 

12 

ir> 

Snyiinjih 


1 


2 

... 

10 

1.3 

A uraiipi 1)11(1 


... 


2 


6 

8 

G ultkoMti 


1 

BarAl 

3 

! 

2 

15 

21 

Total 

... 

11 

1 

65 

16 

240 

322 


At each of the sections tliert^ arc one head constable and three constables, and 
at Cliolii and Blind there are two sawars besides. In addition to the above 
force, there are in the reserve— 

4 Inspc'ctors. 7 Mounted Constables, 

t? Sub-Inspectors. 108 Constables, 

23 Head Constables. 4 Orderly boys. 

Tlio Treasury Guard and the Court Inspector’s establishment are included 
iu the rescrv'c force. 
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The monthly cost of the police at present 

is as follows: — 

Rs. 




a. 

P- 

1 District Superintendent... 

... 

500 

0 

0 

4 Inspectors ... 

• •• • • • 

550 

0 

0 

14 Sub-Inspectors 

... 

720 

0 

0 

78 Head Constables ... 


1,202 

8 

0 

23 Mounted Constables 


500 

0 

0 

348 Constables ... 


2,088 

0 

0 

4 Orderly boys 

... 

12 

0 

a 

Repairing of arms 

... 

16 

0 

t) 

Hospital charges 

... 

15 

0 

0 

Magistrate’s Guard 


19 

0 

0 

District Superintendent's Orderlies 

... 

10 

0 

0 

Civil Surgeon’s Orderlies 

... 

10 

0 

0 

Stationery for head-quarters' offi(‘e 

... 

3 

8 

0 

Ditto for stations 


34 

0 

0 

Oil ..f 

... 

17 

4 

0 



5,697 

4 

0 


Since the commencement of the constabulary system to the present time, 
the following officers have hold the post of District Superintendent in the Dis¬ 
trict : — 


Name, 

r rom 

To 

Captain W. H. R. Earle 

Ist January, 1861, 

17th May, 1861. 

Lieutenant d. W. O’Dowda 

18th May „ ••• 

31st August, „ 

Captain F. A. C, Knyvott 

1st Sept. „ 

16th March, 1863. 

„ H. M. S. Clarke 

17th March, 1863... 

2Ist April, 1867, 

Lieut.-Colonel Gr. A. Harrison ... 

22nd April, 1867... 

17th „ 1872. 

S. A. Campbell, Esq. 

18th April, 1872... 

• •• 


Cattlo-stealing, house-breakijig and [udty theft arc the prominent offences 
of the district. For the first, tho extensive Jehndar of the Jainn^ and the large 
QCljar population are the chief causes, but in later years it has been observed 
that Gfijars are gradually substituting labour on agricultural ])ur.suits for their 
former occupation of thieving. 

The number of crimes per annum per thousand of the population in tho dis¬ 
trict is about 1’5I, which is much below the general average of the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces, (2’46). The police strength is *53 per thousand, while the aver¬ 
age of the Province is *62. Besides the imperial police there are 197 chowki- 
d4rs in the four Municipalities, 190 in the towns managed under Act XX. of 
1856, and 3,033 in the villages. 


11 
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Prior to 1869 the municipalities had constables, under the direction of iho 
officers of the imperial polices, for th(3ir watch and ward. Since that year cliow- 
hidilrs, on a smaller pay, have been appointed in place of the cc>nstabl(3S. Tlie 
new measure has etrected a saving in the cost without afrecti!?g tho efficiency of 
the police. 

Tli(i followln;^^ stateinonts will show the result of ])olice administration for 
each of the last twelve years :— 

licrovenrs of Sfolni Prope? !//. 


I TVrft*ntiiire of 






V'‘alii(‘ of prope rty 

V III no of property 

property rtcover- 


1 . 



stolen. 

rtoovcrctl. 

ed on property 







stolen. 





Hb 

Kb. 

Ks. 

1860 

• • f 


... 

19.428 

4,151 

21 4 

1861 




l,:i7,<)03 

8,2S4 

GO 

1862 




22.100 

80,928 

140 0 

1861 

• •• 



f 2,1.50 

7,6*2 

.'VI 7 

J8*i4 




1 28 O fO 

7,387 

257 

1865 




3n,075 

1 1,602 

32‘4 

1866 




1 26.40,5 

11,601 

43 9 

1867 

• •• 



.17,492 

1 10,*29 

28 2 

18 (>8 




33 578 

13.396 

39 9 

1869 

• •• 



36,438 

12,9 76 

.35 6 

1870 

• « « 



24,s5,5 

9,852 

39-7 

1871 




30,781 

‘.>.0/1 

29-4 

Tlie 

recoveries 

in 1862 

inelii 

led a ^o(k 1 de: 

il of ilio pro[K' 

rty lost in the 


previous year. 


Return s/totcim Polii'e iCi}rk' in the detertitm nnd p7'OStrnfion nj crimes in Zild 

IhiLmihhiihar. 


Year. 


nss 

lh6S 

1864 

♦S66 

18^6 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 


r3 

w . 

t/; ^ 

•» « 

« a 

*£ 
c ** 

2 ^ 

a 

Tl 

3 

O 

b 

c i: 

O 

r/; 

X 

f?* 

Ch 

Acquitted. 

o 

a 

IH 

o 

c s 

p ” 

% 

u. 

cc a> 

C Ai 
rt a 

U. ij 
*» « 

O 

Under trial. 

_ j 

® o . 
-cr 

r. .Si 

? i. 

£ « S 

C "T O 

^ C 'f- 

Qj SS t-4 

o 

(U u o* 

1 086 

1,083 

324 

721 

3 

25 

64*5 

6‘ 2 

1 

201 

474 

2 

U) 

70 2 

4.3.5 

490 i 

120 

357 

3 

10 

74 8 

891 

935 1 

146 

7 65 

[ 

24 

84-0 

C 4 

703 

123 

569 


11 

82 2 

<9i 

694 

120 

456 

1 2 

16 

79 0 

673 

76.3 

181 

562 

2 

18 

75 6 

689 

8G6 

156 

693 j 

t 1 

16 

79*9 

744 

763 

210 

538 ! 

1 

14 

71-9 

1.519 1 

1^35 1 

i 

294 

1,206 1 

8 

32 

80 '4 
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Chissijh'ii J^itian of OjffW'es orcunrd ht Ihe Dtafrid of Ihihuidshuhctr and 
coatiizalde hi/ fho Police. 





Oficucfs ntjaiust persons. 


0/r<‘«cc.» Oifitinsf projH'r/j/. 




a 

Oi 3 

Wi 

3_ 


rob- 

}■ 

u 




Yoar. 



a 

C 

a 

c 

. 

a: 


P 


o 






‘i ^ 

3 

3 


3 


ZJ 




’1 

tfc 

"1, 

-3 w 

C a> 

2 

p 

J5 

^ cr 

tc 


o 

o 

on 

* Oi 



Ui 

3 

Pi 

.5 

t -J: = 

ea O 

I 

P. 

8 " 

.B • 

Thefts 

u 

5 

§ 



9 

4 

1 

4 

28 

10 

325 

888 

75 

63 



4 

24 

5 

3 

C 

10 

249 

732 

if 7 

105 

1S64 


5 

y 

3 

4 

1 

8 

354 

607 

21 

114 

ISfiS 


7 

11 

2 

1 

1 4 

IH 

406 

823 

23 

130 

1866 


a 

24 

4 

2 

1 

9 

199 

725 

37 

2«6 

1867 


1 

23 I 

1 

1 

2 

1 « 

240 

68h 

37 

201 

1868 

• •• 

9 

i 24 1 

2 i 

4 

20 

! 11 

143 

792 

60 

185 

1869 


6 i 

30 1 

^ I 

3 

26 1 


455 

755 

77 

278 

U70 


8 

23 

* i 

1 

24 j 

1 ^ 

406 

440 

118 

175 

1871 


3 

27 

' 1 

2 

1 

Jo 

563 

493 

88 1 

154 


Disi’ensakies. 

Sonic time be fore the mutiny, tlic residents of (liis dislriet niisod by sub¬ 
scription anioiiij: tlieiiiselves ilie sum of four thousand rii|)(*(‘s, with tlu^ view 
i)f investing it for the use of a dispensary wliich they proposesl to liavo establish¬ 
ed at Biihindsliahar eni the Government aid sysb'iri tlum in force. The money 
had been dep(» itt l in the public Treasury, and the application for the establish¬ 
ment of llie disj ensary had been forwarded to Government ; but Ixdbn* any r(‘j)ly 
coulil be received the mutiny broke out, and the money in tluj Treasury was 
j>liindered by the mutineers. On the restoration of ord<;r Government ro- 
iunded the deposit, and the siibscrihers invested it in a loan to Mr. Thomas Skin¬ 
ner, of Bilaspur, on an interest at twelve per cent, per annum. The <piestion of 
estal)lishnient of the dispensary was again mooted in 1800. V iirther subsciriptions 
were collected, and a confiscated liousc was purchased from the Govemmont, to 
bo used as a dispensary. Government sanctioned the prayer of the subscri¬ 
bers, and the institution took its start from 1801. For the first three or four 
years it remained under the charge of a Nutiv'c Doctor, and then a Suli-Assist;- 
ant Surgeon was appointed to it. Three more dispensaries were established on 
the same system in 1800, at the head-quarters of the Tahsils, viz., at Andp- 
shahar, Khurj^ and Sikandrabtld; each of these is managed by a Hospital 
Assistant. 

The departmental designation of the Bulandshahar Dispensary is 1st 
Class Sadar Dispensaryof the Khurjtl one, “ 2nd Class Sudar Disi)en- 
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sary,” and of the remaining two, 1st Class Brancb Dispensary.” The Civil 
i8urgcoii of the district has a general control and supervision over all these insti¬ 
tutions, and lie visits the Bulandshiihar one almost daily and the others occa¬ 
sionally. The rnontlily subscriptions and cost of each arc thus— 


1 

Monthly mcoinr. 



DitpenHary. 

j 

1 



Monthly 

Savin ga. 

Su!)Hcrip- 

tiOllH. 

Government 

aid. 

Total. 

cost. j 



Ks. 

' lU. 

Kb. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

BuUnclHliahar 

115 

116 1 

231 

216 

15 

Khurjik 

80 

' 40 

120 

VO 

30 

8ikan<lr&bad 

65 

60 

125 

80 

46 

Aiiupshuhur 

52 

I 30 ‘ 

82 

60 

32 


The monthly savings of the Bulandshahar Dispensary and the interest of its 
investcjd capital an* again irivf'sted from time to time, and the total invested 
capital on the 1st of June, 1872, was Rs. 1(),500, including an item of Rs. 5,000 
whicii had originally been subsen bed and invcsttKl for the benefit of the desti¬ 
tute travellers, but sul)se<juently transferred to the Dispensary Fund by order 
of Government. The savings of the other three dispensaries amounted on the 
1st of June, 1872, to about Rs. 3,700. 

The daily attendance of patients is on the average as follows:— 
Bulandshahar ••• 58 Sikaiidrabud 25 

Khurjit ••• 32 Anupshahar ... 26 

Suitable masonry built houses, with out-ofli(*cs, have been constructed for the 
use of these institutions, the sum ox^Kuuled iu the construction being the recov¬ 
eries from tlie sum julvaneiMl to the cultivators in the famine of 1860-61. 

A Committee under the Fresideutsliip of the Magistrate, and composed of 
the influential members <tf th(* ctominuiiity, has IxMm a]>pointed by Government 
lor the manag(*ment of tlio several dispensaries. It meeds once a month to exa¬ 
mine tlio accounts or to discuss questions coniu'cted with the dispensaries. 

Contrary to wliat the case was ten y(‘ars back,the dispensary treatment 
is now warmly appreciated by the people, and for certain diseases, especially 
those which rcMpiiro a surgical knowledge in their treatment, English medi¬ 
cines and u]q)liaiiees are trusted more tlian the prescrijitions and advice of the 
native huLhns. 

Iho cost of oonstniction of oaoh of the four disj>cn.saries was thus :— 
Bulandshahar, built in 1866-67, cost ... Rs. 11,070 

Kluirja ,, 1867-68 „ ... „ 3,512 

Anftpshahar ,, 1866-67 ,, ... „ 1,086 

feikandrMnid „ 1866-67 „ ... „ 1,392 

Tlic present Civil Surgeon is J. A. C. Hutchinson, Esq., Surgeon-Major, 
and the Sub-Assistant Surgeon is Babil Nilmani Choudhrl. 
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Public Ferries. 

Prior to the passing of Rogulation VI. of 1819 tlio public fen*ios wore 
managed, under Regulation XIX. of 18U>, by tlu‘ land revonuo Collectors, 
Regulation VI. of 1819 transferred their manageinent to the Mtigistratos. 
The following statement will show the inooino derived Irouj each of the present 
ferries during the past fifteen years :— 
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Post-office. 


Under the current system of the Postal Department, the following are the 
post-offices in iliis district : — 


Number 

Name of j>lucc of post-ofllce. 

DcBignation of 
oflice. 

Designation of 
poBtmuBter. 

Monthly salary. 






Rs. 

1 



Sadar 

Postinaatcr ... 

95 

2 

Anupshuliur 

••• 

Ditto 

Deputy ditto... 

40 

:j 

niia-<i|>ur 

... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

21) 

4 

Dibii 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

30 

B 

Jt'war 

... 

Uraiicdi 

Ditto ... 

20 

6 

Kliurja 


Siidar 

Ih’tto 

40 

7 

I'lihuMl 


Urancll ... 

Dirto 

1 20 

8 

DfVlri 


Sailar 

Ditto 

20 

9 


••• 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

20 

10 

•} liAjliar 

... 

Brunch ... 

Ditto 

20 

11 

SiKundralafl 

... 

Sadar 

Ditto 

40 

19 

SlukHtpur 

... 

Branch 

Ditto ... 

20 

13 

Savuiiali 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

20 

14 

h’ailwav Station 

of Sikandrah.id, 

it to ••• 

Heinl l^eoii ... 

9 

15 

Ditto 

Kltitrju 

Ditto 

Moliarrir 

12 

10 

Ditto 

Cdiulu ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

12 

IT 

Jaliungiral> 2 l(J 


Ditto 

Dcjinly PcBt- 






nia>tcr ,,, 

20 

18 

Oiirari^.'-abad 


Ditto 

Ditto 

20 

19 

Chut Ai i 

... i 

Ditto 

IBtto 

20 

20 

Khaiipur 


District 

Moliarrir ... 

8 

21 

A liar 

... ' 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

8 

22 

Kaiii)^liat 

j 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

23 

JAivlia 

... 

Ditto 

]>itto ... 

B 

21 

i* urajjiur 

••• 

Ditto 

Ditto 

K 

25 

IvuHiiali 

... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

2(i 

Dmiliiuir 

... j 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

27 

Sat Ilia 

1 

Ditto ... 

ihtto 

8 

23 

Sftiilpiir 

... i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

29 

At Ilia 

... 1 

Dll 10 ... 

Ditto 

8 

30 

Ahmadfzarh 

... j 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

31 

ChouiaU ra 

i 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8 

32 

Util U A 


l)iito 

]>itto ... 

8 

83 

Kahupnni 

... 

Ditto ... 1 

Ditto 

8 

84 

Danpur 

... , 

Ditto ... j 

Ditto ... ^ 

8 

36 

Sadur Sarae 

... . 

Ditto ••• 

Head Fcoti ... 

u 


These post-offices are in the Aligarh Inspector’s Division. Tho present 
Insj^ecting Postmaster is Lrdiili Gangu Parsad, and the Sub-Inspector Lahili 
Paniirst Das. Uj> to Juik*, 1871, the District post-offices were under tho 


charge of the HaLjubandi schoolmasters, who received from tlie Postal Depart¬ 
ment a sinalJ extra remuneration for tho work in addition to their Jegitimato 
salaries. The system was useful in one resp<‘et especially, viz.y it kept the 
teachers constantly at their }'ost. 

Each post-office has a separate estahlishinent of delivery peons and letter- 
hag carriers. Prior to June, 1854, letters received by the district post were 
delivered by the police constables or chowkldurs, and that arrangement inter¬ 
fered greatly with their police duties. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. . 

L—Criminal. 

A brief history of the office of Magistrate will, it is hoped, bo considorod 
interesting and not out of plaoo liere. Prior to the aceivssion of the British rulo 
in Bengal, the Muhammadan Iiiw, modified in certain points Ly local usage, was* 
the recognized code of criminal adiniiiistralion. As soon as the East India 
Company's officers found themselves in a position to iinprov'o the distribution of 
justice, they adopted the course best suited to the time. Nativ(‘ Courts, cal’cd 
Foiijdari Adiilats, were established in the interior of the province ibr tlie irial 
of persons charged with crimes or misdemeanours. The Collectors of laud- 
revenue, who were English officers, were directed to siipcu'intond the proceed¬ 
ings of these Courts, hut not to assume in any way their functions. A superior 
Criminal Court, denominated the Nizamni Adalat, was at tlu^ same time estab¬ 
lished at Murshidabiid for the purpose oi‘revising th<^ proeoediugs of tlio |)ro- 
vinchil Criminal Courts in capital cases. It was sul>je(jt to the control of' tho 
committee of Rev^enuo, in the sanio way as the Foujdari Courts were subject 
to the control of tho 11(3venue Colhudors, On the abolition of tlio Committoo 
of lleveniKi the Nizaniat Adalat was nmioved to CalcuKa and plae(jd under tho 
charge of a Dsiroglia or Superintciidcni, subject to the c-ontrol of tho President 
of the Council. This arrangement reniain(3d in force uj> to 1775, when tho 
entire control over tho department of criminal justice was committed to tho 
Nfiib Nazim. The Nizamat Adulat was in conse(|uoiK‘<3 n'-transferred to Mnr- 
shidjihad, and the Naib Nazim appointed native ol}ie(3rs, designated Foujdurs, 
to sujjcrintend the Criminal Courts in the several districts, and to appreliend 
offenders against the public peace. This system was adhered to until April, 
1781, when the Foujdfirs and Thanahdars were abolished. The Foujdari Courts, 
however, continued as Ijcfore, subject to the control of* tluj Naib NAziin, and 
the English Judges of tho Diwani Courts were appointed Magistrates, with a 
power to apprehend dakaits and persons cluirgc^d with crimes and misdemean¬ 
ours within their respective jurisdictions, and to commit tliem for trial to the 
nearest Foujd&ri Court. They were empowered, by an ord(3r of tho Governor- 
General passed in June, 1781, to try petty offences. In 1790 Courts of Cir¬ 
cuit were established, under tho superintendence of English Judges, for tho 
original trial of offenders. All the previous rules were reenacted, wdth atneud- 
nients and modifications, by Regulation IX. of 1793, which prescribed tho 
procedure to be followed by the J udge-Magistrates in apprehending the offend¬ 
ers, enquiring into their offences, and committing them to the Court of G8r- 
cuit or discharging them. The Judge-Magistrates were empowered by the 
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said Regulation to try persons charged with raisclcraeanours or petty thefts ; in 
the former case they could award the punishment of imprisonment not exceed¬ 
ing fifteen days, or fine not exceeding Rs. 50 ; and in the latter case, imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding one month. These very powers were given, by Regula¬ 
tion VI. of 1803, to the Judge-Magistrates of the Ceded provinces, and by Re¬ 
gulation IX. of 1804 to the Judge-Magistrates of the Conquered provinces. 
Courts of Circuit for the coded and conquered provinces were appointed by Regu¬ 
lations VIJ. of 1803 and IX. of 1804 respectively. 

Regulation XVI. of 1810 authorized the Governor-General to confer the 
office of Magistrate on a distiind person, other than the Zila or City Judge, 
and to appoint Joint Magistrates. And Regulation IV. of 1821 empowered 
him to invest Collectors of reve!iue with tlic powers of a Magistrate. Courts of 
Circuit were abolished l)y Regulation I. of 1829, and their powers were trans¬ 
ferred to tluj (>()ininissioii(*rs of Circuit, and afterwards, by Act VII. of 1835, 
to the Sessions Judges. Magistrates’ |»owcrs were first increased by Regula¬ 
tion IX. of 1807, and still more by H(‘gulatioii XTI. of 1818. Assistant Ma¬ 
gistrates were first invested with judi(!ial powers, under certain restrictions, by 
Regulation Xlll. ot* 17t)7. The maximum punisiiment which they could award 
was the same as pres<rrib 0 d for Magistrates in Regulation IX. of 1793. Soo- 
tion XX. of Regulation IX. of 1807 doubled the said maximum ; and Regula¬ 
tion III. of 1821 authorized the Governmeni to give s[)ocial powers to the Assis¬ 
tants. The maximum of the special powers was imprisonment for six months 
and fine up to Hs. 200, or turiher imprisonment of six months in commutation 
of the fine, total imprisonment for one year. Sadar Amins and Principal Sadar 
Amins were also inv(istetl with magisterial powers—the former under Regula¬ 
tions 111. of 1821, V. of 1831, and II. of 1832, and the latter under the last two. 
Act XV. of 1843 made tlio I-iocal (bwernments competent to appoint uncove¬ 
nanted Deputy Magistrates, either with the simj)le powers of an Assistant Ma¬ 
gistrate under Regulation Xlll. of 1797JorJX. of 1807, or with the special 
powers of Regulation 111. ot' 1821, or with the full powers of a Magistrate un¬ 
der Regulation XIL of 1818. 

Act XXV. of 1861 (the Code of Criminal Procedure) divided the magis¬ 
terial authorities into three grades,^and authorized the Local Governments to 
invest any [)erson with the powers of any of those grades. The grades are,— 

(1.) Magi&trato of the District or other officer authorized to exercise the 
full powers of a Magistrate, ri?., iiii prison in ent of either description (simple or 
rigorous) not exceeding the term of two years, or fine not exceeding one thou¬ 
sand rupees, or both imprisonment and fine ; the fine commutablo to imprison¬ 
ment, in no case exceeding six months. 

(2.) Subordinate Magistrate of the 1st Class authorized to award impri¬ 
sonment not exceeding six months, or fine not exceeding Bs. 200, or both 
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imprisonment and fine under tliosc liinitSj the imprisomneiit in lieu of fine not 
to exceed one and a half month in any ease. 

(d.) Subordinate Magistrate of the 2nd Class authori/ed to award impri¬ 
sonment of either description not exceeding oi\e iiKMith, or fiiu> not eM*eeding 
Rs. 50, or both imprisonment and tine; the imprisoniuent in lion of iliio not to 
exceed one*fourth of a month in any ease. 

The Collector of this district was first appointed a Magistrate, under Regu¬ 
lation IV. of 1821, in the year 1834. The number of Magistrates, and their 
|>owers and designations, in the district on the 1st ol‘ June, 1872, wore as 
follows :— 

1. II. Willock, Esej., Cliief Magistrab^ of the district. 

2. F. Pollen, Esq., Assistant Magistrab', witli full powers of a IMagistrai ^ 

3. W. Crooko, Es(j., Assistant Subordiiiato IMagistrate, Isi Class. 

4. Koiir Lacliman Sing, Deputy Magistrate, with lidl j»owcrs ol* a Magistrate. 

5. Fazal Ahmad,Talisildar of Sikandralnul, Snbordinabi Magistrate, 2iid Class. 


(>. 

Sayad Muhammad, Tahsildar of Khurja, 

ditto 

ilitto 

ditto. 

7. 

Muzaffar Husen, ditto Aiinj 

[>shahar. 

diUo 

ditto 

ditto. 

8. 

Hurgyaii Sing, ditto Biilandsliahar, ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

9. 

Lieutenant W. C. Ross, Executives Engineer, 

Ganges Canal, 

ditto 

ditto. 

10. 

A. W. Brind, Es(|., ditto. 

» 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto. 

11. 

Captain C. S. Tliomason, ditto, 


d it U), 

ditto 

d i t-to. 

12. 

Lieutenant T. Howard, ditto 

> 

ilitto. 

ditt«) 

ditto. 

13. 

Sulblii Khan, Deputy Magistrate, 


ditto, 

ditto 

ditto. 

14. 

Ilidii Baklish ditt<», 


ditto, 

ditto 

ditto. 

15 

Shankar Lfd ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto 

ditto. 

Ifi. 

Zain-uddiii ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto 

ditto. 

17, 

Ghazi-uddin ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto 

ditto. 

18. 

Moulvi Muhammad Baklisli, Honorary Magistrate, 

ditto 

ditto. 

19. 

Miinshi Lachman Sarfip 

d i tto, 


ditto 

ditto. 

20. 

Chondliri Lachman Sing 

ditto. 


ditto 

ditto. 

21. 

Kour Lutf AH Khan 

ditto, 


ditto 

ditto. 

22. 

NawM^ Muhammad Ali Khun, 

ditto, 



ditto. 

23. 

Syad Baqar Ali Khun, 

ditto, 



ditto. 

24. 

Rao Umrao Sing, 

ditto, 





25. W. Butler, Esq., Resident Engineer, Ondli and Roliilkhund Railway, 
Honorary Magistrate, with powers of Suh-Magi^-trato, 2nd Class. 

In the department of criminal justice, Biilandshahar is incliuled in the juris¬ 
diction of the KSessions Judge of Mirath. The following statements will show 
the result of the administration of criminal justice in the district during the past 
ten or twelve years 


12 



Statemmt ihowing the number of perms punished and the modes of pmishmnt for the twelve years ending A. B. 1871. 
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Attendance of Witnesses, 


Year. 

-- 

Total number of 
witnesses ex* 
amined. 

Over one day. 

Over three days. 

Over seven days. 

Percentage. 

Hk MAKES. 

Over 
one day. 

1 

Over 

three 

days 

Over 

seven 

days. 

I860 

6,194 

1,082 

112 


17 

21 



1861 

8,si6 

1,044 

63 


12 

1 



1862 ... 

, 6,860 

189 

... 

• •• 

3 




1863 ... 

6,9 ;^o 

181 

17 

as* 

3 




1864 ... 

4 995 

11 







1865 

4,407 

65 

• •• 

••• 

1 




1866 ... 

6,796 

21 



... 




1867. ... 

3,502 

4 

... 


... 

... 1 



1868 ... 

6,412 

209 

ll 


4 




1869 

6,993 

120 

8 

• •• 

2 




1870 ... 

6,053 

136 

4 

• •• 

2 




1871 ... 

5,848 

324 

28 


6 





Conuniinienis to Courts of Session, 


Year. 

ersons committed, in¬ 
cluding balance of pre¬ 
vious year. 

! 

Coiivictcdor referred to j 
the higher Court. 

*3 

cr 

o 

Balance. 

Percentage ot convic¬ 
tions on trials. 

I 

Ubm^uks. 

■ 

1862 

173 

Ill 

53 

9 

68 


1863 

67 

27 

25 

14 

52 

One died before trial. 

1864 

102 

41 

19 

42 

68 


1865 

97 

66 

36 

5 

61 


1866 

56 

37 

19 


66 


1867 

25 

19 

6 

... 

76 


1868 

29 

17 

11 

1 

61 


1869 

65 

30 

23 

2 

67 


1870 

68 

34 

14 


79 


1871 

39 

27 

12 

... j 

09 



II.— Civil Justice. 

The changes in the constitution and powers of the Civil Courts have 
not been less numerous or less important than the changes in the constitution 
and powers of tho Criminal Courts. The Zilsi and City Courts were the first 
Courts of civil jurisdiction appointed in Bengal by Regulation III. of ]7i)3. 
Their decisions were subject to appeal to tho Provincial Courts appointed under 
Regulation V. of 1793, and they as well as tho Provincial Courts were sub¬ 
ordinate to the Sadar Diw^ni Ad41at, composed of the Governor-General and 
tho Members of the Supreme Council. Tho constitution of tho Sadar Diwanl 
Adalat was changed by Regulation 11. of 1801. Zila Courts and Provincial 
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Courts for the Cod(xl provinces were constituted by Re/^ulation IL of 1803 and 
llc^ailation IV^. of tlie same year respectively, and for the Conquered provinces 
by Retaliation VIll. of 1805. The last law extended the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta Sadar Diwufii Adalat to the Con(|uered provinces and Regulation V. 
i»l‘ 1803 had extendrM] it to the Ceded provinces. Tlu? Provincial Courts, which 
^tood in the same relation to the Zila Courts as the latter now stand to the 
Munsif’s and 8ubordinate dudt(‘'s Courts, were abolished by Regulation V. 
of 1831, and a se|)arate Sadar Ihwiini Adalat was established for the North** 
Western Provinces by Regnlatii^n YL ol‘ 1831. Tlie said Sadar Diwani Adalat 
was transforiiK'd into the pn‘s(‘iit High Court, under letters patent, dated 17th 
March, and llu? Jligli C<mrt conunciiced work under the new formation 

I'roni dune IGth of that year. 

Ihior to tile enactment of Regulation XXIII, of 1814, suits of‘ value not 
e\ce(iding Rs. 100 \v(u*e tri<‘(l by tla? Native Commissioners appointed under 
lh‘gulatinn XLIX. of 1803 or XV. ol' 18o5, and of value up to Rs. 200 by the 
R<‘gisters of tlie Zila (amrts. The Native (/Oininissioners were usually styled 
“ Alunsiis,'’and (Ik^ In'ad Coiumissiouers Sadar Amins f’ the former were ge¬ 
nerally the town Qazis, and the latter the law uffieers of the Zila Courts. 
Their reiniUK'ration consisted ol‘ certain institution fees, or stamps afterwards 
substituted for those l‘e(‘.s. It was during the (uirrcncy of the foes system that 
i\u) Munsifs and 8ad!ir Amins sjxMit llu‘ir leisure liours in ])ayiiig visits to the 
well-to-do people, lK‘gging of tlimn to institute some eivil suits, so as to increase 
their f(‘es. Decrocis in (hose days wt‘re actually sold by the more corrii])t of the 
<)a/i Munsifs to tla* liighest bidders, but as tlay wen; not of a high value, the 
misehiel’done by tlic*ni as not gn'ut. H(‘gulali(ju XXIII. of 1814 placed the 
ollieirs of Muusif and Satlar Ainifi on a better footing, but it fixed no salary for 
tlit'ir }i(dd(Ts. Previous te the passing of ih(‘ said Act, thevo werea head Qazi and 
a Ca/i stationed at Rulandsiiahar, and a (^fazi in each ol'the towns ofSayanah, 
Dibui, Khurja, and ^hikarpur. On the introdiielion of the now system eleven 
Munsifs were ai)poiiited in Zila Aligarh, of wliich Bulandshahar was then a por¬ 
tion, and of these tivi' wi'rc for the Thanas now inchided in this district, viz .:— 

At Bulandsliahar, for TliaruVs Bulandshahar and Ajitjuir. 

At Annp>]iahar, for Tlianas Anupshahar, Ahar, and Jahungirabad. 

At Idbai, tor Thanas Dibai and Dan|.ur. 

At Khurja, tor Tlianas Khurja, Rabi'ipura and 8hikarpur. 

At Sikamlaraliad, for Tlianas Sikaiidarribad, Dankour, and Kasnah. Thdnas 
Surajpiir or I Vidri a’ld Sayunah then belonged to Zila Mirath, and each had a 
Miinsifi attached to it. 

Tlie new pt»st.s wen? to he gi^ eii to respectable men, and as the Qilzis were 
supposed to bo possessed of' that qnalitication, they monopolized the office of 
Muusif throughout the pro> ince. 
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Regulation XIII. of 1821 raised the honour of the post of Sadar Anun hy 
fixing a salary for it, the foes liitlierto realized being in most cases htirtlly sndicient 
to cover the establishment charge's. Each of the two Sadar Amins in Zihi^Ali- 
garli got in the years 1815 and 18U», on the av erage, Us, 27 ])er nu'iisem as 
their einoliuiieuts. The Judge reported this cireumstaiua' to the higlier author¬ 
ities, and recommended that the Sadar Aining should bo allowed each Us. 25 
per mensem in addition to their fees, so that their iiicomo might not be less than 
Hs. 50 a month. * 

It was about the year 1824 that the civil judicial jurisdiciion of the district 
of Bulaudshahar was subordinated to the Judge ol* ]\lirath in lieu of tliat of 
Aligarh. Several changes have since occurred in the location of tiu? Munsifi 
lioad-cjuarters, and in their number Ibr the distri(*t. Tlu^ Khnrja IMunsill was 
once removed to Shikarpur, the Anuj)shahar and Dibiii MnnsifTs were amalga¬ 
mated and located at Anupshahar, aiul the Silrajpnr aiul Sikandarabad ones 
were simlarly ri'diiecd to a singh^ IMunsiti at tlu' latter j)hu*('. Tin* Sayfinah and 
Shikarpur Munsilis had been abolished, and their jurisdiction divided among the 
remainder. 

Regulation V. of 1831 im|)roved the status ol‘the Mimsill and Sadar Amijjf 
posts, and created the office ol* lh*incipal Sadar Amin. It abolislied the system 
of fees, and directed the Government to give IL\(*d salari(‘s to the M unsils. Ifc 
raised the jurisdiction of Munsifs from Us. 100 to 300, and »>f Sadar Amins 
to Us. 1,000, and tixod the maximum of the lh*incip;d Sadar AminV power 
to try suits of Us. 5,()0() value. The last limit was removed by Act XXV. of 
1837, and the power of n'ceiving suit j without roron'iiee from the Zila Jmlgo 
was conferred on Sadar Amins and Urinci|»al Sadar Amins by Act IX. of 1844, 
even when stationed at the head-(juarters of tlie Zila. Act XXVJ. of 1852 
still furtlier increased tlie iniportancc of the Subordinate Judicial Courts by 
assimilating tladr mode of procedure to that of the Judge’s Court. Finally, Act 
XVI. of 1808 abolislu'd the office of Sadar Amin, altered tlie designation of 
Priiieipal Sadar Amin into tliat of Suhoniinate Judge, and (‘xtended the power 
of Munsifs to try cases up to Us. 1,000 in v alium 

In February, 1802, when tlie last revision in the location of Munsifis took 
place, there were three Muiisif'is in this district, Wc'., at Uulandshahar, Andp- 
shahar, and Sikandrabad. The revision aholislied the last two, the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the eastern one having laien added to that of Uulandshahar, and of tho 
other divided between the Munsifis of Uulandsliahar and Ghaziabad. A Prin¬ 
cipal Sadar Amin was posted to the district in tlie year 1832. lie worked hero 
for eight or nine years, and was then taken away and never re-posted. 

Many are the stories popularly known among tlie people to illustrate tho 
shortcoming.s of the civil judicial agency and tho mischief they caused during 
the first thirty or forty years of tho British rule. They point to the ruin of 
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several village communities, and to the rise of several individuals to importance. 
The assertion of some public writers that the mischief done by the action of Civil 
Courts was one of the princij)al causes which tended to turn the sepoy mutiny 
into a rebellion in 18o7 is well supported by popular traditions. Although the 
administration ol’ civil justice is no longer liable to the above imputations, yet 
there is one general complaint, viz,^ that litigation is too heavily taxed, and that 
the rules relating to the execution of decrees might be revised with advantage. 
The Court Amins’ fees are heavy, a«d yet one Amin for a large Muusifi is not 
enough to do tlie work efficiently. 
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CHAPTER V, 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

The Jail. 

On the formation of the Joint Magistracy at Bulandsliahar about the year 
1820, a small katchd (made of mud) jail was o«)nstructed at the liead-quarters 
of the new jurisdiction. The present jail was built about the year 1838, and 
considerable additions were made to it in 1845. The average numl)or of pri- 
simers during the past year was 114, or males 108 and females (I. All convicts 
sentenced to a longer term of imprisonment than six months an? transferred to 
the Aligarli or Mirath jail. About 32 of the convicts are Avithoiit any labour, 
and of the remainder, 45 work in the manufactory and 5 in the jail orchard, and 
32 arc cm|>loyed in cleaning the jail, shaving tlie other ])risoners, supplying 
them with water, or preparing flour and food for tliem. The jail inanuliictoiy 
was established in 18G2; the usual articles made in it areydr//^?, towels, dimUiy 
rugs, idt^ tape, oil, and ropes. None ol* those things find a ready sale, for tliey 
arc always dearer than the articles made by private artizans. No reading or 
writing is taught to the prisoners. 

The average monthly cost of the jail establisliin(‘nt is Tis. 293 (inclu¬ 
sive of the Ruperintendent’s allowance), and of the inainkuianco of ])risonor8 
Its. 169-14-8; total cost Ks. 462-14-8, per mensem, or Us. 5,555 per annum. 
The latter sum gives the average ])or prisoner at Us. 48-11-7. The ineome from 
the mainifactory is Ks. 1,234, and from the orchard Us. 20!1 per annum, or total 
Rs. 1,434, wliieh gives the average per prisoner at Us. 12-10-6; deducting the 
income from the charges, the net loss to Governineut is Us. 36-1-1 per prisoner 
annually. 

In 1844, when the average number of prisoners w as 399, and the system of 
management w'as different from the present one, the total cost of this jail was 
Rs. 18,040 per annum, or Rs. 45-3-5 per prisoner, as detailed below :— 


Permanent jail establishment 


... 

Rs. 882 

Ditto ditto guard 

• •• 


„ 3,864 

Contingent ditto 

• •• 


„ 4,090 

Miscellaneous charges ... 

• • • 


„ 752 

Native medicine ••• 

• • • 


„ 135 

Hospital and prison rations ... 



„ 6,953 

Clothing and beddings 



„ 1,364 



Total 

Rb. 18,040 
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Tlic detail of the present annual charges is this : — 


)Superintondent’s allowance 

• •• 



Rs. 

900 

Jail guard 

• • • 

• • • 

» • • 

?) 

1,188 

„ establishment 

• •• 

• • • 

• • • 

)) 

1,428 

Hospital rations ... 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 


40 

Prison ditto 

• • • 

• • • 

• •• 

?> 

1,349 

Extra ditto 


• •• 


5? 

10 

A’^(‘gctabl(‘.s from the jail orchard 

• •• 
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Medicines ... 

• •• 


• •• 

JJ 

0 

Clotliing and ])eddings 

• • • 


• •• 

)? 

292 

Miscellaneous charg(*s 

• •• 

• • • 

0 •• 

J) 

213 

Stationery 

• • • 

• •• 


5? 

10 




Totiil 

Rs. 



Consid(‘nng the dif!<.‘r(‘nce Ixdwccn th(^ prices of 18i4 and 1871, the manage¬ 
ment ol'the lati(*r year was (•liea[)cr than that of the former. 

From 1814 to 187)1 the average cost j)er prisoner, as «hown in Mr. Wood- 


coih's n!port of the latter y 

ear, was as 

follows 






Rs. 

a. 

!>• 




In 

1844 

45 

»> 

8 

(average strength 

309.) 


1815 

51 

11 

5 

( 

ditto 

375.) 


1840 

48 

5 

4 

( 

ditto 

378.) 


1847 

41 

1 

8 

( 

ditto 

318.) 


1818 

40 

0 

3 

( 

ditto 

320.) 


1849 

37 

5 

11 

( 

ditto 

301.) 


1850 

13 

10 

4 

( 

ditto 

204.) 


1851 

51 

5 

8 

( 

dittt) 

214.; 

J. A. 

C. Hu tell in son, 

Em|., Surgeon 

Major, 

is 

the present Su|)oriutendent 


of the jail, and Abdul Gliaiur its Daroga. 

Municipalities. 

Act XXVI. of IS.'iO, which had been passed in supersession of Act X. 
of 1842, to enable improvements to be made to towns other than the Pre¬ 
sidency towns, j>roved almost as inctiectual as the superseded one, until about 
the year 1804 the Uovernmeni of the Nortli-Westcrn Provinces deemed it 
proper to give it a fresh imj)ulse by encouraging the district officers to adept 
measures for improving the state of the towns in their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions, in connection with the public health and convenience. The example of 
forming municipalities was first set by a few large cities and readily followed 
by the smaller ones. Tlio chungi (a handful taken for the Government from 
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each bnndle of grain sold in the market,) was an old tax in the country when 
it was under Native Governments: it was quite in consonance with tJie habits 
of the people, especially for its being an indirect tax. Hence the people readily 
accepted it in lien of tlie distasteful chowiduri duty levied under Act XX. of 
185(5. A new Act (No. VI. of 18G8)was passed for bettor regulating the muni¬ 
cipalities, and it is now the law under which these useful institutions arc formed 
and conducted. 

The dates from whic>h the municipalities in this district took their start ara 
as under : — 


Anfipsliabar 

from 

... 24th June, 

18(54. 

DibUi 


••• 7til August, 

18(55. 

Bulandshaliar 


... fith February, 

1806. 

Khurjil 


... 13til March 


Sikandrilbad 


... 17tli May, 

1872. 


Tlie Di})iii Municipality having failed to raise iiuioino sufUciont lor its purposes, 
was abolished in July, 1870, and the provisions oi‘Act XX. of 1850 wore again 
applied to the town. In their orders No. 227()A., dated JUth May, 1871, tho 
Goveriiineut suggested tho appointment of muaici|)alities in th() towns of Slii- 
karpiir, Jaliangirabad and 8ikamlrabrul, and dircctetl tho Magistrate in a sub¬ 
sequent order to report if tlie jieoplo of those towns desircil or not to l>c ])laccd 
under Municipal Committees. The Magistrate's report was to the purport that 
Shikarpur and Jahangirubad wtu’o unsuitoil for tho Act, but that Sika ndrabad 
was fit and propanol for it. This was the origin of tho Sikandrabad Munici¬ 
pality. Each of the four municii>aiities has its own bye-laws, rules of pro¬ 
cedure, and list of articles taxed, together with tlie rate of tax. These ru](\s, 
&c., Avere sanctioned by Governmoni before being brought into force. Groat 
care is taken tliat goods in transit are not taxed. The Municipal Committees 
consist of official and non-official members, the nuinber of the latter being 
not less than twice tho number of tho former. Tho non-official mernljors are 
elected in each municipality by an annual suffrage of the residents possessing 
certain qualifications; but vacancies within the year are filled by candidates 
eleeted by a majority of tho surviving members, Tho honour of being a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee is duly appreciated, and a lively interest is taken by tho 
members in the performance of* their duties. Tluiy have begun to understand 
that tho surest way of protecting the interests of* the municipality, or securing 
the objects for which it is formed, is by giving a free and honest opinion. 

Provision for the maintenance of tho police is the first object to which the 
funds of the Municipality are appropriated. Tho balance is expended in improv¬ 
ing the conservancy and convenience of the people or in tho construction and 
repairs of roads, drains, and other works of public utility, as well as in charita¬ 
ble objects, such as education, vaccine, and dispensaries. 

13 
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MuiiicipaKties were not unknown in this country ; i)iQ Panchaits of towns and 
villages were very old institutions, and useful, too, in times of political commo¬ 
tion ; but they were not so explicitly recognized by Government, nor were their 
duties defined by the sovereign authority. It is needless to mention that since 
the establishment of the present municipalities the conservancy of the places 
to which they relate has improved rcmarkabl 3 \ Octroi duty was originally 
the chief source of income, but house-tax has also been levied in Buland- 
shahar and Aiiupshahar since April, 1870, and in Sikandrabud from the very 
connnonc(3m(;nt, and this addition is rather disliked by the payers for its being 
a direct tax, notwithstanding its rate being low, and the poorer residents being 
exempted from it. 

During the last six years the receipts and cluirgcs of each of the mnnioipa- 
; lities were as under: — 


Yoar. 

Bulanoshahak. 

Anupsiiahar. 

KilUlMA. 


Cliar»rt‘s, 

lic'Ccipts. 

Charges. 

Kefccipts. 

Charges. 

1S66-67 

6,578 

4,793 

11,592 

3,201 

25,►‘00 

8.635 

l8(i7-68 


6,281 

4,021 

4,894 

18,727 

15,605 

lSC8-r.O 

6.506 

b,2v)6 

3,807 

9,471 

23,460 

19.298 

18611-70 


6,241 

5,524 

6,246 

21,905 

1 30,507 

1870-7 1 

10,115 

7,462 

5,862 

5,612 

2,3486 : 

i 22,939 

1871-72 

10,466 

12,146 

5,358 

6,103 

22,650 

1 L6,692 


In the last year the details of income and expenditure were thus:— 


Receipts. 

Diiland.shn* 

liar. 

Anupsiiahar. 

KhurjA. 

Incidence of 
octroi per 
head. 

Remarks. 

Balance in hand 

Octrui eollectidiis 

IIoiiHetax 

Rent of nuzool lands 
Extraordinary receipts ... 
Fines, 

Founds ('cattle) .„ 

Miscellaneous ... 

Rs a, p. 

2,896 7 2 

6,585 14 7 
2,406 3 4 
332 3 7j 
44 5 41 
66 15 0 
743 12 5 
28b 13 11 

Rs. a. p. 

1.343 5 1 

3,705 12 0 
757 8 6 

' 19 12 1 

2i:i 3 0 
95 4 0 
108 12 0 
464 10 7 

Rs. a. p. 

20,187 6 3 
19.654 4 S 

846 7 6 

249 * 8 0 
323 3 11 
1,576 9 6 

« U) m 

{2 O O O 

^ : jf 

1 5 

1 « «' 

! -S 

1 c ^ 

5 


Total 

13,279 11 4 

6,701 3 3 

42,837 7 5 




Total 
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Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Collecting cBtablislimciit... 

1,029 

4 

9 

668 

4 

0 

2,716 

3 

9 

House-tax „ 

264 

0 

0 

.. 



.. 



Head office charges 

125 

13 

10 

280 

11 

10 

637 

3 

8 

Public works ••• 

5,629 

2 

.6 

1,709 

8 

1 

12,720 

6 

7 

Police ... 

2,608 

0 

0 

2,034 

0 

0 

4,950 

0 

0 

Education 

442 

0 

2 

110 

0 

0 

480 

0 

0 

Charitable grants 

220 

0 

0 

245 

0 

0 

490 

0 

0 

Conservancy 

1,478 

8 

0 

984 

0 

0 

8,666 

0 

10 

Road watering 

267 

3 

0 

... 



... 



Garden 

i 

.. 


... 



226 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous ... 

182 

1 

4 

61 

3 

4 

1 138 

14 

4 

Total 

12,146 

1 

6 

6,102 

11 

3 

26,629 

8 

11 


Rates of octroi on articles imported for consumption into the Municipalities of Zild 
JJulandshaharf 1st June, 1872. 


“"•h^'lAnupBhalmr. 


bikandrabad. Kemaiiks. 



Class /.- 

-^Articles 

of food or 

drink for men 

or aninuds. 

Wheat 

« • • 

6 

pies 



6 

pies 


6 

pies" 



Barley 


d 




3 

ff 


3 

f> 



Jwftr 


3 




3 

ff 


3 

II 



Bttjra 


3 

>» 



3 

If 


3 

f> 



Makk& 


3 




3 

ff 


3 

fi 



Moth 

... 

6 

» 



6 

II 


3 

II 


■ 

Gram 


8 




6 

If 


6 

„ 



Mash 


6 




6 

t 

a 

9 

08 

6 

If 

■6 

a 

1 

Masur 

Mung 


6 

6 

V 

If 

a 

0 

08 

s 

h. 


6 

6 

fi 

fi 

a 

V 

6 

6 

fi 

ff 

08 

► a 

'S 

0 

Arhar 


6 

If 



6 

1 

» 


3 

ff 


n 

Bice 

• St 

6 

If 



ff 


9 

f> 


.S 

oa 

Potatoes 

• •• 

1 

anna 



1 anna 


6 

fi 


< 

Arwi 

• •• 

1 

ff 



1 

ft 


6 

ff 


\ 

Batald 

... 

1 

If 



1 

ff 


6 

ff 



Shakarqandi 

• St 

1 

ff 



1 

ff 


6 

•f 



Zamiqand 

••• 

1 

II 



1 

ff 


6 

» 



Other Tcgetables 

••• 

3 

pies^ 



3 

pie»j 


3 

fi - 
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Cl<ut 8 I. — ArticUa of food or drink for men or animaU —(concluded.) 


Articles. Bulandshabar. 1 Anupshahar. Kliurj4. Sikandrabdd. 


Fruits (foreign) 
„ (country) 
Bliusft 
Chari 
Hay 

Cotton>HCod 

Ghi 

Milk 


Pan 

Khal 

SinRli&r4 

iSugar-caue 


0 pica ■) 
3 I 


1 anna per 
inaund above 
5 seers. 


3 pics N 

L-l 


6 pies 'i 
8 „ I 


1 anna per 
iiiaund, above 
6 seers. 

3 pies *) a5 
3 I I 

3 », V 2 

3 >> I 

3 „ 

3 piCB^ 

3 M I « 


Ifpou I rupee j 
worth and up¬ 
wards. 


ClasHS II.—Animals for alanyhtcr. 


Catlle 

1 iinna 1 ^ 

1 anna ^ 

1 anna ^ a. -d 

Same as in 

Sheep 

3 pic* V « « 

S pies > S ^ 

3 ides V 3 g 

Bulaudshahar. 

Goats ... 

3 „ 

3 „ 

1 

8 



Claas HI.^ Articles used for fuelt liyhiing or washing. 


Fi rewood 
Cliareoal 


Sajjl ••• 

Hch ••• 

Soap ••• 

Oil 

Ot1*soeds ... 

Wax and wax candles 
Charbi 


3 pies *) 

8 », i 


1 anna 

5 pies 
3 „ 

3 „ 

Nil. 

6 Pies 
Nil. 


3 pics > Per 
3 „ j rupee 

6 do. per rupee, 
head-loads ex¬ 
empt. 

1 anna "J Per 
1 „ > md, 

> » 3 

3 pies per rupee 

6 ” i P®' 

8:: i 


8 pies per rupee 

8 •« f* 


Same as in 
Bulandshahar. 
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Class IVArticles used in the construoiitm of buildings. 


Articles. 

Bulaudshahar. 

AnApshabar. 

KhurjA 

SikandrAbad. 

Bricks 


6 

pies 





6 

pics ^ 



Thatching grass 

and 










sarkancLA 


6 

it 

s 


ai 


6 

11 

01 


Bamboos 


6 




1 


6 


Oi 


Timber 


6 


s 




6 


L ^ 

Same as in 

Stones 


6 


Si 


0) 


6 



Bulaudshahar* 

Dime 


6 


Ph 


P« 


6 


Q-i 


BAn 


6 

II 



.§ 


3 

If 



Munj 

... 

6 

n 





3 




San 


6 


! 


to 


S 




Rope and string 


Included 

in bAn. 




Included 

in bAn. 


Tat 

... 

6 

pics ) 

lV‘r 

6 Ihes ) 

Per 

3 pies > 

I’er 


Glass 


6 

„ i 

rupee. 

l6 

.. i 

rupee. 

l6 


rui>ee. 



Cltiss V.—DrmjSy GumSy Spices, and Perfumes, 


r)rnpfH of sorts 

I’orliinics 

Hose-water 

Keorah 

Spices 

Safiljwer 


1\)bacco 


6 pics"' 


G 

piCB 1 ^ 

6 

V'es'j „• 

« „ 

CJ 

o< 

6 

” 1 p. 

f» 

-■ S. 

6 11 


G 

” V2 

0 

•’ 

A tt 

6 

1 

Oi 

6 

G 

>• 

G 

6 

II 1 " 

Nil. 


13 


|3 

» 


§ 

C/2 


5 

04 

a 

9 

PP 


Class VI. 


G pies per rupee. 16 pies per rupee.IG pics per rupee Same as in 

Bulandsimhar. 


Class VII. — Piece-goods and other textile fabrics and manufactured articles of dress. 

Manufactured K u r o- 
pean and Native 
cloths. 

Clothes of the same 
manufacture. 

European 
Native 

Silk and silk-cloth ... 
riishmina (Thibitan 
fabrics) ,,, 

Woollen eloth 
Chhalka (bark) cloth 
KamkhAb 

Zarbatt (Rold lacc) 

Clothes of above 
manufactures 


1 1 per cent. 

1 

( 

1 per cent. 

7 12 annas per 
t cent. 

. 8 anuas per 
) cent. 

^ 1-8-0 per cent. 

1 12 annas do. 

1 per cent. 

1 

per cent. 

7 Included in the 

18 aimas per 
) cent. 


1-8-0 per cent. 

C above. 



a> 

i-8-0 per cent. 

1 



Ditto. 



.9 0? 

Ditto. 

1 “ « 


Ditto. 

^ S 1 

1 a « 


1 

Ditto. 


■s - 

Ditto. 



ja 

Ditto. 

1 1 

J 

1.1 

'o 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


jea 


pq 

.9 

3 


Gold ••• 

Silver 

Manufactured gold • •• 
Ditto silver 
Other metals and 
articles of metal 


Class VIII—Metals and articles of metal, 

annas“) 


2 annas 

2 „ 

2 „ 

2 „ 


s 


1-8-0 per cent. 


3 a 

4 
10 
10 
1-8 


3 

4 
10 
10 


I 

I Rupee J 


Fairs, 


There are no large fairs held in this district for the sale of property or cattle, 
but the following are the chief religious and local fairs 
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(1.'^ On the Ganges .—On the last day of the month of K^rlik, and on the 
conjunction of certain planets, as well as on Mondays falling on the last lunar 
days, large numbers of pilgrims assemble at Rtlmgh^t and Anupshahar. On 
the Dasahra (tenth day of last fortnight of Jetli) similar crowds assemble at 
Karanbds and Ahar. Tlie largest are the Kartik fairs of Andpshahar at Ram- 
ghAt, when about one hundred thousand pilgrims assemble at the former and 
about sixty thousand at tlie latter place. About a lakh of rupees worth of uten¬ 
sils and cloth and other iniseellaneous articles are sold during the three days 
that the fair lasts at Anupshahar, hut very little is sold at RrimgliAt, 

(2.) At Delon .—In the months of Kwar and Chait every year thousands 
of [)ilgrim.s visit the goddess Bela Devi here. The fair lasts for a fortnight, 
hut, excej)t sweetmeats and articles of small value, nothing is sold so as to 
make the fair important in a merc uitilc way. 

(3.) At Pdchetd .—This fair is held in honour of an AhAr saint at a place 
about six miles to the west of Biilandshahar. It lasts two days, the last of 
Phalgun and first of Chait, when about fifteen thousand ChainArs and Lodhas 
assonihle to fulfil their vows on the tomb of the saint. No higher caste Hindus 
join this fair. The saint is chiefly propitiated by women desirous of progeny 
and by relatives of lunatics. Tlioso whose desires arc fulfilled offer a calf to the 
saint The calves are not sacrificed, but appropriated by the priests. 

(4.) At Muhdnd, in Parganah Slkandrdhdd .—On the seventeenth day of 
the mouths of Baisfikh, BliAdon, and Magh, about ten thousand women of all 
castes assemble here to worship the idol BurhA Babu, who is supposed to bo 
the guardian of women and children, especially as regards diseases of the skin. 
Bhrha Bilbu is a rej)resentation of BrahmA, the god of creation. 

(5.) At Maivai near A7/ur;a.—This fair is held on the 8th of Chait every 
year, in honour of the goddess of small-pox (8itlA), About ten thousand women 
of KhurJA and tlie neighbouring villages assemble on the occasion. Very few 
men visit this fair. It lasts only one day. 

(0.) At Pilgrims going from the district to the Makanpur 

fair in Zila KhAnpur assemble here on the fifth of the month of MadAr. Their 
number is about two thousand every year, and about three times of it are the 
visitors at ShikArpur. This was a grand fair during the time of DAnde KhAn, 
who used to give a feast to the pilgrims for two days. 

Language. 

The language of this district is Hindi in the villages, Khari boll amongst 
the HindAs residing in towns, and UrdA amongst the Muhammadans and 
Persian reading Hindus. No peculiar dialect is spoken in any, part of the 
district, but the GAjars of the Jamnatic parganahs have a peculiar way of 
pronouncing the long A, giving it a broad sound something like o:—thus they 
pronounce the words ndm and Mm something like nom and kom. The JAts of 
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Parganahs Saydnah and Agoutd still retain the nso of tlio words drahm and 
thdnrd (mine and thine) instead of merd and terd^ their forefathers having 
brought those words with them from Haridnah, their home about 150 years 
ago. Without altering the general character of the district language, every 
parganah, and even a part of a parganah, has a few particular words and a 
particular style of pronunciation to characterize its tongue. 

If any language can bo called the language of the district it is the Kliart 
holi^ for its being better understood by a majority of the people than both the 
vulgar Hindi or the pure Muhammadan Urdil, between which it is the medium. 

Urdu has been the Court language for the last thirty years and its predeces¬ 
sor was the Persian. During the recent agitation for mo\'ing tho (Toveriimonfc 
to substitute the Nagri character in place of tho Persian, it was clist^uvered lluit tho 
rural population generally and the Hindu populat ion of* tho towns, (‘\C('pt Kaiths, 
were w ry desirous for the change. The Kuiths are generally against the change. 

Infanticide. 

Many arc the causes assigned for the origin of this liorrible crime, but tho 
0110 generally believed to be the principal cause is this, that during tho reign 
of some of the Muhammadan tyrants, such as Ala-mblin Kliilji, whose niis- 
doecls for possessing hirnselt* of the illustrious Rani Padmavati of Chitor, and 
the most beautiful Rani Kainladovi of Gujrar, ftre to this dtiy tlu' subject of 
popular ballads all over tho country, tho honour oi’ Rajpfit ladies was in such 
danger that the monj semsitivo among the chiefs ol‘ tlint class pr(‘rerred to kill 
their dauf^hters rather than run the risk ol* being dishononrod on their account. 
Such was the feeling at the time, that tho originators of the praetiee were, 
instead of being derided, praised on all sides as gifted with tho host sense of 
lionour. The example was followed by others, in some cases merely t'or tho sako 
of the supposed honour, and in process of time ftmalo infanticide became a 
custom in the tribes concerned. To abandon any custom, even after it has boon 
acknowledged to be pernicious, is always a difficult task in this country. Hence 
this hateful crime lingered on even after the original cause had ceased to exist. 

The Emperors Akbar and Sh^hjahiln adopted measures for tbo suppression 
of infanticide, but they were not quite successful, and were lost sight of in tho 
subsequent disorganization of the empire. 

From the very commencement of the British rule, althongh there was no 
special law on tho subject (except Section 11, Regulation III. of 1803, and 
Section 13, Regnlation XXII. of 1795, for tho Hajkum^rs of tho Baniiras Pro¬ 
vince), the European officers were never ignorant of the prevalanco of infanticide 
among certain tribes in tho North-Western Provinces, nor were they entirely 
inactive in devising plans for its suppression. Tho success which attended 
the endeavours of Mr* (now Sir) Robert Montgomery in Zilil Allabub^; of 
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Mr. Martin Gubbins in Zila Agr^, and cf Mr. Chrrles Raikes in Zilft Main- 
pun, arc well known. Similar endeavours were made, with more or lens success, 
in the other districts of the North-Y/cstern Provinces a few years b(?fore the 
mutiny of 1857-58. But the subject had almost been forgotten, for a few years 
at least, after that event. In 1801, the Magistrate of Sah&ranpur discovered 
that female infanticide was very |)rcvalent in that district. He brought the 
fact to the notice of (xovernmont, and urged the necessity of a special law. The 
Government reply was that the prevalence of female infanticide in the district 
of Saharanpur in the degree now supposed was not known to the Government. 
Tlie measures which you (the Inspector-General of Police) have suggooted to 
the Magistrate for suppressing this atrocious crime are judicious as far as they 
go, and having been attended with some siicoess elsewhere, should not fail in 
Sahrtranpur. The Magistrate will no doubt act upon your suggestions, but 
it would seem that a law is wanting to strengthen the hands of the Magistrate, 
for in its al)sonco no penalty (am be imposed, or, at any rate, legally enforced, 
on beads of families, cliowkidars, and accoacheiirs, for neglecting to report to 
tile polkte births and deaths, and the circuniBtanccs of the latter in the case of 
female children. The Lieutonant--Govcrnor is reminded by this notice of the 
crime that, before the mutinies, correspondence took place on the subject of a 
proposed law directed to its suppression, and that in the pressure of more urgent 
busin(?ss and with referc-nc.e to the revision of penal laws then in progress, the 
project was laid aside. It will now be revived.” 

In I8()d, Ca])tain Fraser, District Siiporintcndont of Police, Salniranpur, 
submitted a special report showing the necessity ot' a h^gislative enactment 
for stopping female infanticide. The Government order on it was that the 
subject had been brought before the Government of India in October, 1862, 
and that it was understood to be still under consideration. In the police ad¬ 
ministration report for 18t)(> the District Siiperintondent of Basti noticed the 
extent to whicdi infanticide was practised in that district, and two years after¬ 
wards, Mr. Hobart’s minute enquiries left no doubt that a law was urgently 
required to root out the aboininablo crime. The circumstance was again 
brought to the notice of the Supremo Government with a view to legislative 
enactment, and Act XIII. of 1870 was the result. Under this law, the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, North-Western Provinces, adopted certain rules in consulta¬ 
tion with a Committee appointed for the purpose, and with the sanction of the 
Government of India, for carrying out the details of tlie Act. A breach of 
these rules was, under Section 4 of the Act, punishable with imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or with fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000, or with both. Magis¬ 
trates were, first of all, directed b}’'Government Circular No. 24, dated 1st June, 
1870, to ascertain which of the villages, or tribes, or clans, in their districts were 
suspected of being in the habit of killing their infant daughters. As a rulo, 
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wherever girl were lesss than 40 per cent, of the total children, it was to bo 
considered a sufficient ground for suspecting the existoneo of the crime. TIio 
returns of the census of 1865 were generally to bo ado;>ted for finding the 
above percentage, but the Magistrab>s were also to bo guided in the ciuiuiries 
by the general repute in which th(i dilforcnt tribes or groups of faiuilios wore 
held. If necessary, they were to have recourse to a frosh census. 

In this district the J^ts of 23 villages, Ilajpilts of 17, Gfijars of 33, Ahtrs 
of 4, and Meos of 6 came under suspicion ; their girls wore found to bo 
below 40 per cent, of the total number of children. The names ol’ the villages 
and tribes were proclaimed by Government Notification No. 369, dated 1 Itli 
March, 1871, as being suspected of the oriino of infantieido, and the ^^ruh*s of 
repression” were made applicable to them. Every birth and death of a child 
amongst the proclaimed clans in these villages was rc'ported to the ehowkidar 
by the parents of the child, and by him to tlie policu'. lf‘ tho child born was 
a girl, it was incumbent on the police olHi*.cr in charge of tiio station to proceed 
to the spot, or to depute one of his siibordinat(*s, not below the rank of a bead 
constable, to sec tho child, and to warn tlio ])ar(Mits not to neglect it. The 
visits were repeated as often as o|)}>orliniity oIHm-imI. In erases of‘death of girls 
under six months of ago, tlic police officer was bound to liold an iiKpiost in tho 
same manner as required by Soc.tion 161 of tho Orimitial Procialnro Coilo in easi^s 
of sadden or unnatural death. Tf no ground of suspicion a’ppeared, tho police 
officer took a certificate from tho rospoe-table residents of the village, and tor- 
warded it to the Magistrate, to show th('. t'auso of deatli of the child. If any 
ground of suspicion existed, lie reported tho same. The body of the child was 
sent to the Civil Siirgoon in ])()th cases. Cases in which tho in(* lieal oiiie-or’s 
report showed the death to he the result of foul play wero treated by tho Magis¬ 
trate in the same way as other cases of suspicious d(rath are dealt with. From tiio 
commencement of the operation of tho rules to the cntl of June, 1872, 00 deaths 
of girls under six months of age wero rejiorted by tlie police in the siispoe,tocl 
clans. Of these, 80 were investigated Tiy the Magisterial offioers of tho District, 
and of these, again, four wero committed to tha Court of KSossiori, but no convic¬ 
tion was obtained. 

No villages or clans in the district are found as yet for which tho enforce¬ 
ment of the stricter rules of location of extra police may be necessary, nor are 
there any cases in which the reporting of pregnancies is required. Whetlior 
more villages or tribes should be brought on the list of the suspeef ed,” or to bo 
struck off it, is deferred until tho returns of the new census have been examined. 

The good fruits of the rules of repression have already begun to ap|>ear in tho 
proclaimed cases, and it is hoped that in a few years more infanticide will 
entirely be rooted out from the district. 


14 
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CHAPTER VI. 

rUINCIPAL TOWNS. 

A good (leal of thr) information in this chapter has been taken from Miinshi 
Man^^al Stni’s Tarikh-oljulamlshahar,” a valuable little history of the district 
in Urdft, published in 1803. 

1. Bahmdthahar or Baran. 

The historical nanio of this town is Raran, and it is situated in N. L. 28°24', 
and E. L. 77^/id', <m the rii^ht bank of the Killi Nadi. It is the head-(|uactcrs 
of a zila belon^j^in^ to the Mirath Division of the North-Western Provinces of 
the Prosideney of Fort William in Rmigah 

Aecordin;^ to local tradition the old name of the site of Riilandshahar was 
Banehatl (land reclaiin(‘d from a forest). It is said that two or three genera¬ 
tions after tlio war of the iMaliabliarat, th(i luiad-cpiartors of the Governor of 
Alu\r were transferred from tin' town of tlie latter name to Banoliatt, and that 
subsequently a city w is fbundt'd on the spot by itaja Parmiil of tlio Tour 
dynasty. The remains of Parmars eity are still traeed in tlie ravines about 
150 yards to the north of the present jail, and a scpiaro in tlie middle of those 
ravines still goes by the name of “Moti Chowk,” or the pearl market. 

Tho city continued to l>e (;alh?d Baneliati until several generations after Par- 
mrd it was enlarged and improved by Uajii Aliibaran (vvlioso name indi(.*atos 
that his coinj)lcxion was cobra-c‘oloured), and hence it was calh^l Baran, which 
name is still retained in the revenue records. Being situated on tho edge of 
a valley, and at a considerahlo height above tho lev(d of tho country around, 
tlie city was vulgarly called Uueliu Nagar, or the lofty city, which when 
translated into Persian in later times became Bulandsluihar, 

A few years before the invasion of the Duab by Mahinftd Ghaznavi, a fort 
was built at Baran by Uaja Ilardatta of tho Dor tribe. The remains of this 
fort go now by name of Bfdae Kot, ” or the upper town, as ciistinguisliod 
from tho Zer Kot,” or tlie lower town. Farishta says that during his ninth 
expedition Mahmud invesUjd Mirath, but spared it from pillage on the receipt 
of a large treasure from Hardatta. Tradition adds that Baran was also threat¬ 
ened at the same time by Mahmild with ruin, and saved by Hardatta at a 
sacrifice similar to that which he made for Mirath. 

Hardatta and his descendants built several palaces and a large tank in the 
suburbs of Baran, the vestiges of which are still visible. The tank was and its 
remains are called sarovar, a Sanskrit name for tank. One of its masonry 
banks is visible near the present small-pox house, about six hundred yards to the 
south-west of the town. Chandra Sen was the last Dor sovereign of Baran. 
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He reigned at the time of Muhammad Ghori\«4 invasion, and is si\id to have defend¬ 
ed the fort with gallantry against the attacks of the invading army, till two of 
his own officers treacherously ojxmkhI the gate and admitted the enemy. Ho 
was killed in the defence, but not before he had himself slain wdth an arrow a 
nobleman of high rank in the Ghori ann}^, whoso name was Khw^jah Liil Ali. 
Tlie tomb of this shahid mard (martyr), as lio is designated by the Miisal- 
mfins, is situated about 900 yards to the east of the Bahio Kot and across iho 
Kali Nadi. It is held in high reverence by the Miihaminadans of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who have changed the name of the shahid to Lill Barni. A largo 
piece of sandstone containing an Arabic inscription in the Tiighril charaeter is 
placed at the head of the tomb, but the letters are so worn onl; tliat to make any 
thing out of them is impossible. In the pavement of the tom!) is a slab of rod 
stone containing a Sanskrit inscription, but the letters e( this, too, are not dis¬ 
tinct, being much worn out. This stone was very probably snatched from some 
Hindu temple. The. following words have been deci[)herod ia the inscription 
with some difficulty :— 

wf^rrm: 

«gif%Td%T 

WT% T%%ri 21^1 vnfirai: i%rRiha: 

JT^ TTsri 

fifgiZJrT l^mr «;T133¥|rT: UoIlTIlTr. 

In Akbar’s time, as stated in ^niie Ayin-e-Akbari,” Baran was the capital 
of a dastur (or district) belonging to the Sirkar and Siibah of* Dehli. Tho 
MahM of Baran paid at that time a revenue of* 39,07,1)28 ddins (Us. 97,098) 
per annum. 

In testimony of the antiquity of this town, it may be mentioned that coins 
of the Indo-Bactrian Kings and of the (Uipta Uujas of Urijgrih are occasionally 
found in the suburbs ; also that the census of 1805 showed that there w^ore 
more than twenty thousand Banifis of the Buranwril clan in tho districts of tho 
Bantlras Division and in Zila Murudabad. All these Banitls have one and tho 
same tradition assigning the emigration of their forefathers from Baran during 
the tyrannical reign of Muhammad Tughlaq. 

No very ancient inscriptions are forthcoming in tho neighbourhood of Bu- 
landshahar. The Idgah, which is obviously a monument of recent construction, 
has in its walls several pieces of stone bearing portions of an Arabic inscription. 
They are manifestly fragments of some complete tablet, but in the absence 
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of tbe missing pieces nothing can be made out of the scattered words. In the 
centre of the Idgiih is a complete tablet containing the following inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

Ixj yb ij>ix j*b^ 

♦ ^l:Lc:-<xSuXxi 

Translation,--^^ In <lie r(;ign of* Miilmminad Iliimayiln Badsh^h Gh^zi, and 
durifig the governorsliip of tlio clniste Banil Begain, this mosque was built by 
Nokbaklit Klian, in the moiitli of Bajab, t)13 fUjrV^ 

From tli(^ wording of the tablet it appears to have belonged to a mosque and 
not to the Idgali, wliicili is randy called a imxsjid. 

Four pillars of sandstoTK*,— two used in tlio gate of the J^ma Masjid and 
two lying in fla^ Tahslli (?neIosm t!— arc cviderifly remnants of a Boudh temple, 
but tliidr liistory is known to no one in the town. Kacli of them is carved in 
the usual Boudh styh*, and is H f'eet long and \) by 1) inches thick. 

Amoiig.-t the old Iniilding'^ in t]i<‘ snlnirhs of Bulandshahar is the sopulchro 
of Bahlol Khan, l»ahlim, which has tht‘ following inscription on it:— 

Translation .—These huildiiigs on the grave of Miflii Balilol Khrm Bahfidur 
were completed in the reign of' JalAl-ud-din Muhammad Akbar BiWshA,h GhS,zi, 
ill the year lfK;r) ////rc” 

Tlie present po)>idatiun of the town is about 15,000 souls, of whom 
one-third arc Musulmans and two-thir«ls Hindus. A market is held every 
Saturday on the ujfjxn* Kot, and aiudher < very Tuesday in the Tonnochy 
Canj (juartor of tin* lowin’ town. No arfich* of jiuy importance is manufactured 
here, hut coarse cloth, used by the lower classes, is largely made and dyed. 

Tlio ju’ineipal wards are :—(1) the Balae Kot, containing nearly one-half 
of the total population and all the old families, both Hindil and Musal- 
mau; {'!) tin* Toiinoeliy Qanj, established by Mr. Thomas Tonnochy, Un- 
cuvenanled Dt^puty Collector, about the year 1848; (3) Bamhanpurl, the 
quarter inliabiied eliiefly l)y Jh’almians; (4) Sital Ganj, a large enclosure 
containing a imirkct and a number of houses and shops built by Sitald&s, 
Qanilngo, about the year 1830; and (5) Shekh SarM, the site of an old 
Sardi built by Slu kli tloshan, Qaiuiugo, in the reign of Aurangzeb* 

At the commencement ol the British rule and up to the year 1824 
Bulandshahar was a miserable small town. The Bal4e Kot had some old 
houses 'worth tlio namo, but the lower town had only a few huts inhabited by 
the Lodh&s and Chamars. On its having been made the head-quarters of a 
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district in the year 1824, the town began to acquire some importance, and 
under the fostering oare of Mr. U. Lowilier, the first Collector of the Zihl, it soon 
became the residence of about ten thousand persons. During liis administration 
of eight years, and by moans of his tact and conciliatory i>olioy, Mr. Lowther 
succeeded in inducing traders of all sorts to make this town their home. 

For purposes of trade Bnlandslmhar is very favourably situated. It is 
connected with the citii>s of Aligarh, Delhi, and Mirath by the Grand Trunk 
Road, anrl is about forty miles distant from each of them. A metalled road 
connects it with Anupshaliar, and a katrhd one with Garhmuktosar, the two 
principal ferries on the Ganges between the Diuih and Ruhelkhand. The main 
Ganges Canal is only two miles to the w(\st, the Janina about twenty-seven miles 
in the same direction, and the Gjingt^s twenty-five miles to the east, and each of 
those is a navigable cliaiinel. The lu^arest station of the Fast liuliau Railway 
is at Chohi, wliicli is ten miles to the south-west from, and connected by a 
metalled road with, Biihirulslialiar. 

The following are the public offices and buildings at Biilandshahar • 

(1.) 21ie Collector and Maylstralea —This office was built about tlio 

year 1824, but subsequently enlarged. The building was originally the Magis¬ 
trate’s Office, but the Collector’s Office was ad(le(l to it in 1852. 

(2.) The Dhtrict Superintendent of Police s QJflce ,—This office was till 
very recently held in a part of the Colh'ctor and Magistrate’s Kaehahri, but 
has now been remov^edto a se]>arate building close to the latter, which was built 
about fitl-eeii years ago as au addditioiial accoinmoiatioii for the Revenue 
Record Office. 

(3A The Set^sionfi Court-house^ huilt in the year 18G9.—The Jinlgo of 
Mirath, to whose jurisdiction the District of Biilanilshaliar is subordinate in tlio 
Judicial and Orimiiial Departments, holds his quarim*ly sessions in this office. 
The Munsif’s Court, which was till very latcdy ladd in a |)art of the Talisili 
building on the Balae Kot, has hcori removed to this house sincci May, 1872. 

(4.) llie Ganfjes Canal Office ,—Tlie work comu'cted wa'tli the Buhuid- 
shahar division of the canal is perform(‘d in this office. The house in which 
the office is held was originally the Colhjctor’s Offic(^, and it remained so till 
the year 1852, after which it was vacated and ma<le over to the Puldic Works 
Department. Being no longer required by Government, it was ^old to Dr lladow, 
in 1866, for Rs. 4,000. After having left the district, Dr. lladow sold the house, 
in 1869, for Rs. 7,000 to the Government, who required it for the Canal Office. 

(5.) The Jail ,—This building was constructed about the year 1835, and 
considerable additions were made to it in 1845. Tlie average number of pri¬ 
soners which it accommodates at present is 114. 

(6.) The Tahsilij including the Police Station ,— This fine building was con¬ 
structed on the upper part of the town in 1866*67, at a cost of Rs* 14,187. 
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(7.) The Tahsili School was built in 1863-64-, at a cost of Rs. 1,364, of 
which Rs. 720 were paid by Government, Rs. 300 realized from the sale of the 
former school-house, and Jls. 344 raised by sul)S(*ri])tion. The monthly cost 
of the school is Rs. 37, and the number of pupils 117. 

(8 .1 The Zild School was built in 1864-65, at a cost of Rs. 3,650, of 
which one-half was paid by Government and the remainder subscribed by the 
residents of the district. Tlie monthly expenditure of this Institution is about 
Rs. 240, tind tlie number of stiulents 85. A boarding-house in connection 
with the Zilu School is held in a con6s(fated house on the upper part of the town. 

.(9.) 7'he Dispensary as built in 1867, at a cost of Rs. 11,682, which 
sum was a pojjiion of recovery of advances made to the cultivators in the famine 
of 1860-61. The mcmtlily cost of this Institution is about Rs. 186, of which 
Government pays Rs. IKJ on account of the salaries of the Sub-Assistant Sur¬ 
geon, Compounder and Dresser, and the remainder is paid from subscriptions. 

(10. ) 7Vie Post-ojl w iH 1) lilt in 1867 -6S, at a cost of R^. 1,627, of which 
Rs. 500 w^erc i>aid by Government, Rs. 800 realized by the sale of the old 
Post-Oflicc, and Rs. 327 contributed from the Local Ai^oncy Fund, 

(11.) I'he JJharam Said was built in 1861-62, at a cost of Rs. 3,447, 
being tlie amount of sah? |)rocec<ls of arms surrendered under the Disarming 
Act. This building is used as a Town Hall, as well as a halting place for 
respectable travidlors. It is situated on the Ihihic Kot. 

(12.) TJte Church, w^as built in 1864, at a cost of Rs. 5,750, raised by 
private subscription. Mr. W. II. Lowe was tbo proposer of the subscription 
and liuilding. 

(13.) The Lowe ^^t' 1 norid was built in 1864, at a cost of Ra. 6,936, 
under tin* supm’inbmdcnco ol' Mr. R. G. Currie. An inscription, as follow's, 
on this building explains the oljjcct for wdiicli it was construeted :— 

This building has lieen erected by th(‘ European and native official 
and non-official residents of the station and district as a token of their Respect 
and Esteem, and as a Memorial of the late William Henry Lowe, Esquire, who 
died as Collector of this District on the 30tli of July, 1862 A. D.” 

The Memorial is only fifty yards distant from tho Magistrate and Col¬ 
lector’s Office, and is a blessing to tlie people who have occasion to attend the 
Courts, to whom it gives protection from the sun, wind, and rain, there being no 
other shelter in tho office enclosure. 

A Municipal Committee, appointed under Act XXVI. of 1850, provides 
for the conservancy and W'atch of the town. It has been in existence since 
1866, and the income is about Rs. 10,(X)0 a year, the principal sources of which 
are the octroi duty and the house-tax. A public garden is kept up, and a 
model Cotton Farm has recently been established by Government in the vicinity 
of the station. 
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No Chaplain resides at Bulandshahar, but the Church of England Mission 
have a branch in the station. 

Among the religious buildings there are none worthy of notice, except 
the J4ma Masjid on the Biilae Ivot. The construction of this laosqiio was 
conimeiiced by Sabit Khriii, the ftimoiis Governor of Koil, about the year 
1730 A. D., but he died before the coni[)letion of the work. Qazi Faiydz 
All, resident and Munsif of the town, finished llio building about the year 
1840 A. D., at a cost of Us. 15,000, partly his own and partly rauod by sub¬ 
scription. 

A new mosque has just been built, in the sani<^ quarter of the town, by 
Shahiib-ud-dtn, resident of Bulandsliahar and Munslii of tlio l\>litical Agcnit’s 
Office at Udaypur, at a cost of its. 3,500. • 

The chief Hindu teinj)les are :—(1) Bhuteshwar Maliadco, on the road to 
Khurja, about 500 yards to the soutli from the town ; (2) Gangu Maiulir and 
Bihari Mandir, in the lower town ; (3) Ranieshwar, at tla^ soiitliern exteinity 
of the town; and (4) the Bhawan, about 900 yards to the north of the town. 
The last of these is the oldest. 

Houses for now comers are scarce both in the town and the station, but there 
are more Sardifi than necessary, there being seven in the town and ono at 
Bhhd, on the Grand Trunk Road, two miles otf. At the latter place there are 
also an enoamj>ing ground, a l*arao, and a Staging Banglo. 

The town and station owe much, in respect ot* their public buihlings, to 
Mr. H. B. Webster, the results of whoso zeal and taste are the Dispensary, Bost- 
office, Tahsili School and Zila School buildings, and the masonry staircase to 
the upper town. The main street of' the lower town >vas improved by 
Mr. G. D, Turnbull, and of the up])er town by Mr. (Uiarlt.‘3 Currie, during their 
incumbency of the office of Magistrate and Collector of tho District. 

Except for a few days at tho end of the rainy season, when the malaria 
from the ditches of the Kali Nadi produces fever and ague, the health of tho 
town is generally good. Tlie had lame that Bulan Ishahar has acquired of 
being the death-place of four Collectors and one Settlement Officer (Messrs. 
A. U. C. Plowden, G. H. Freeling, W. H. Lowe, G. W. Collcdge, and G. M. 
Bird) within twenty-eight years—from 1835 to 1863—does not seem to be tho 
result of any inherent defect in the climate of the place, but rather an illustra¬ 
tion of the theory of chances. 

The Christian Cemetery of Bulandshahar is a masonry enclosure about 
two-thirds of an acre in extent, and situated very close to the native town. It 
is kept up by Government at a cgst of Rs. 5 per mensem. 

Among authors and literary persons of any fame connected with this town 
was Zi4-ud-din Barnl, the author of the T4rikh-e-Firoz Sh4hi,” who lived 
in the reign of Firoz Tughlaq about 500 years ago, and whose tomb is situate 
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under the mango *tree called Am^ on the edge of the road between the 
town and the Magistrate’s Office.* 

The three oldest and most prominent families in the town are: — 

(1.) Tlie BaranwAl Biinias, wlio claim their descent from RajA. Ahibaran, 
the founder of the town. Qaiiungosliip of the Parganali was the hereditary 
office of this family from the time of Akbar till the year lS4i. One of its 
members became a Musalman in the reign of Anrang/eb, and liia descendants 
were for about eighty years afterwards the most influential residents of Bu- 
landshahar. Shahab-uddin, Munshi of the Mewar Political Agency, and Naw- 
w4b MAsilm Ali Khan of Miirudabad, arc now the more re.s|)eetaf>Ie persons 
belonging to the Musalman Baratiwal elan. Of the Iliiidii stoek, Sitaldas was 
the last renowned man. ]Io#l)uilt a GanJ and a Sarai in the town about tho 
year 1830. Ilis sons are still owm^rs of the said Sarai and (xanj and of two 
villages and several valualih? lioiis<\s and sliops. Both the Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan Baranwals are generally on h ul (enns with their neighbours, jealousy 
being their eliaraeterislio. 

(2.) Th(3 Tanias, or Dor MusalniMUs, deseendants of Ajaya])rd Dor, tho 
traitor who optuicd tlie gate of lli(3 fort to admit tli(‘ army oi Sliahab-uddin Uhori 
and thert?by caused the death of liis own master Chandra Sen. For tins 
treachery Ajayapfd was rewarded by the compieror with the title of Malak 
Muhammad Daraz Qad and tlie oflie(‘ of Clioudhrat of (Ik? Parganah of Baran, 
Ajayapul embraced*Islam in tlie hope of obtaining the Governorship of Baran, 
Vmt was disap])oinied. His desiamdants still own a small sliaro iu the pro¬ 
prietorship of the lands about the town, hut arc on tlie whole in very poor cir¬ 
cumstances. Tliey designatii themselv(*s Choiidhrls, but commonly go by the 
of Tantiiy or jiick-ipiarrols. They opeiusl tlic gate of tho upper town 
during the raid of the Sikhs in 178<h and tlu ndiy eansed the hons(\s to be 
plundered, and they were the first to plunder the bazar in tlie mutiny of 
18f)7. Hence the; odium that attaches to tla’in. 

(3.) Tho Qazis, descendants of Nur-uddiii Ghazanwal, the first Governor 
of Baran, under tho Gliori Kings. This family behaved well during the mutiny, 
and is respectable in every way. 

Shortly IxToro tho advent of tho Marhattas, the Amil’s Office was removed 
from Bulaiidsliahar to MAIAgarh, four miles off. The ruins of the Amil’s fort 
are visible about 200 yards to the north-west of the Tonnochy Ganj. 

2. Aurangabad Say ad. 

This town, belonging to tho Tah.NiI and Parganali of Baran, is ten miles 
to the north-east of Bulandshahar, and is situated on the road from the 
latter town to Garlimuktcsar, vid Sayanah, Its old name \vas Dharka when it 

* The old tree hai since been blown down, and a roundshot was found imbedded in the trunk. 
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belonged to the J^rolia Rajputs. In the year 1704 A. D., one Sayacl Abdul 
Aziz undertook, with the Emperor’s permission, to oust the turbulent Jrirolid^s 
and was successful in the attempt. He took uj) his quarters in the village of 
Phark^, which he improved and enlarged under its present name in honour of 
his sovereign patron’s title. Tlic population is about 4,850 souls, and the num¬ 
ber of shops about 150. The proprietors of the lands attached to the town aro 
the descendants of the abovenamed Sayad. They aro owners of several other 
villages in the district and constitute a respectable family. The site of tlio 
town is rather low and surrounded on three sides with larger tanks, which join 
in the rainy season and render the town inaccessible ext*ept in one direction. 
The health of tlie residents is much affected by those resorM>irs. Attempts have 
several times been made to cut a drain towards the Kali Nacit, but tlie expense 
being large, success never attended them. 

The house-tax, under Act XX. of 1856, yields about Rs. 1,745 per annum 
for the watch and ward and conservancy of the town, and the Ilalqilbaudi 
School, Post-office and Police Chowki are its public institutions. Hras testi- 
vities, attended by largo crowds from the surrounding villages, are annually 
held at the tomb of the founder of the town in its suburbs, and a inarkot is 
held every Friday in the town itself. 

3. Aw^vgihdd Chandokh, 

This town of Parganali ShikArpur is fifteen miles to the east IVom Buland- 
«haliar, and requires iioticH' on account of its anti([uity. its former name h 
said to have lieen AbhA Nagri, the capital of the well-known RAja Chand, tlu? hero 
of many talcs. After Chand the town was called Cliandokli, till in the reign of 
Aurangzeb the Badgdjar Raj])uts wrestled it from the IlrahmanH and changed its 
name to Aurangalirid in honour of the; Emperor, who had permitted them to 
possess it. The remnants of the ancient Abba Nagri arc^ still visible about two 
miles off the present town. 

The sufferings of Chand at the hands of his sorceress queen and the 
adventures which he undertook to rid himself of her wond(!rful powers aro the 
subject of a very popular poem recited by the Jogis (a class of immdicants) for 
the amusement of tlie idle, amongst the hnver classes chiefly, all over the coun¬ 
try, and the well-known proverb ^1^1 ^ ^ (nei¬ 

ther is the black good, nor the white, both ought to bo shot at the same spot) is a 
stanza of that poem. The story runs thus, that the queen of Chand, being an 
adept in sorcery, indulged herself in all sorts of liberties without allowing her 
husband any. By means of the supernatural power which she possessed she 
usually kept him in sleep or in the shape of a bird. To get hims(?lf rid of 
this state of life Ch«and quitted his home and went away to Garb Girnar, 
where he had previously been married to the Raja’s daughter, without know¬ 
ledge of the sorceress queen. At Girn&r the younger queen recognized him, 

15 
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and they began to live togetbor. The RAjA was told one day by his new wife that 
slie was able to say from her knowledge of witchcraft that tlie black kite which 
flew at the time in the sky over their heads was the elder queen, who was 
Bcarching about for liiui in order to kill him. Chand asked her advice, and she 
arranged that she should assume the form of a white kite, and induce the 
black kite to fly in her company, and that the Riija sliould shoot the black 
alone when they came within range. Accordingly, the new queen flew as a 
white kite, and shortly after brought the black one with her. When they 
were within shot, a faithful servant of the Raja uttered the above couplet. 
Chand understood the hint and shot both the kites, thinking to himself that the 
younger, being a sorceress, might some day Whiive towards him like the elder. 
Immediately after 1 he tragedy Chand is said to have given his kingdom to the 
priests and to have; retired to tlie forests. Tlic ruins of the temple in whicli 
the elder quo(?h of Chand performed her witchcraft corcmoiiios are still pointed 
out by the inliabitaTits in the suburlw of the town, and they call it the Mandir of 
Cliandraiii. The pn^sent population of the town is 1,8G0 persons, and the 
Hiudi-HalqAbandi School is its only public institution. 

4. Shik&rpitr. 

Is the chief town of the Parganali of ShikArpur, and is thirteen miles south¬ 
east from Bulandshahar. Tlui road from the latter town to RAjgliAt passes 
through Shikarpur, According to local tradition, the Kheru (mound of ruins) 
close to this town was the site of an old town called Talpat Nagri, which, on 
account of one of its rulers being a tyrant, or man of unjust priucijdes, was 
designated AnnyM Khvrd. The mound still goes by that designation. Shikarpur 
w^as built about <370 years ago by King Sikandar Lodi, who selected the site for 
its being well-suiteil for or hunting pur[>oses. The land belonged to 

MouzA Uobindpiir KantAin. Tlic town is in a flourishing state. It has several 
old pulacc^s and a number of masonry houses and mosques. In i^kbar’s time it 
was the head-quarters of a Mahal attached to the SirkAr of Koii and Subah of 
Agra, and paying an annual revenue of 19,84,828 ddrnsj or Rs. 49,621. During 
the Mughal Dynasty the Sayads acquired great power in this town. Their des¬ 
cendants are still owners of a number of rent-free patches and villages in the 
vicinity, but during the mutiny of 1857 a majority of them behaved disloy¬ 
ally or indiflbrently towards the Government and lost their rent-free tenures. 

The Sayads of ShikArpur claim their descent from Abdullah BukhAri, the 
spiritual preceptor of Sikaudar Lodi. Tlioy hold farniAns granted by BAbar, 
HumAyAn, Akbar, JahAngir and ShAh JahAii, confirming the jdgtr originally 
granted by Sikandar. In Aurangzeb’s time the jdyir was confiscated in con¬ 
sequence of Muhammad Tayuba, its holder, having attached himself to DArA 
Sliikoh, the claimant of the tiirono against Aorangzeb. 
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The Rais or principal resident of this town is Cliowdhri Lachman Sing, a 
large landed proprietor and an Honorary Magistrate* He is tlio representative 
of the old Gour Brahmin family who are said to have possessed a chour&st (a 
tract of eighty-four villages) from time immemorial. The said family was 
|H>werless during the ascendancy of the Sayads, but it recovered its importance 
when the influence of its rivals declined. Lachman Sing rendered valuable 
services to the Government in the disturbances of 1857, and was rewarded for 
the same with the proprietorship of lands assessed at Rs. 2,000 per annum. 

The population of Shikilrpur is 10,971 souls. 

The principal articles of manufacture arc Gddah cloth and plain leather 
shoes. A market is held each Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
The house-tax under Act XX. of 1856 yields about Rs. 3,654 per annum for the 
police and conservancy of the town. The Police Station, Post-office, and 
Urdu and Hindi Hahiilbandi Schools are its public institutions. The health of 
the town is generally good. The site and ruins of the old briok fort aro visi¬ 
ble at about 150 yards to the west of the town. Among its buildings the 
most remarkable is a Bdrah KharnJjd (twelve-pillared house) about 500 yards to 
the north. It is an incomplete sepulchre, wanting the roof. Tho rod stone 
pillars, although not extraordinarily large, aro uncommoa enough for tho villa¬ 
gers to supj)oso that they were constructed or brought to tho spot by demons 
and giants. This building was commenced by Sayacl Pazal-ullab, son-in-law 
of King Farrukh Ser, about the year 1131 IJijrt, but tho Say ad died before 
the work was completed, and left no heirs to complete it. 

The fort of Ganoiiri, whore tho rebel Dilndo Khan defended himself against 
tho attacks of the Honourable Company’s troops in the commencement of their 
rule, is situated about two miles to tho north-west of Shikarpur, 

Somehow or other the residents of Shikilrpur aro proverbially stupid. Per¬ 
haps in former times tluiy did some remarkably foolish acts, and thereby 
ac(piircd tho epithet of Chutia. Tlie town is also renowned for having a 
uumber of men who protend to a knowledge of witchcraft. 

5. GuldotliL 

Is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, twelve miles to tho north of Buland- 
shaliar. It has an encamping ground and a iiardo and two mrdis for the 
accommodation of travellers. 

The founder of this town is said to bo a Mewfltl, who called it after tho 
name of his daughter Gulabt, but tho more probable tradition is that being 
ill former times the capital of the Gahlot Rrij[)iits, who aro still owners of 
a largo number of villages in its vicinity, ihe town was originally called 
tjSabluti, or tho town of Galliots, which name in later times was changed to 
Oulaotlii. The former origin of the name is founded on tho fact that Me- 
w&tis were in later times proprietors of the town and still possess half of it, 
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the other half having been acquired bj purchase by the rebel Walidkl KbAn 
of MuIAgarb^ after whose Bight it was conSscated and sold to Sayad MaharbAn 
Alt. Several plots of land were enjoyed free of reyenue or rent by a clan of 
Sayad residents of the town, but they misbehaved during the mutiny^ and the 
plots were confiscated and given in reward to the Jats of BhatonS, who aided 
Government during the eonirnotion. The population of Gulaothi consists of 
5,578 souls. It is the largest town in the Parganah of Agoutil, to which it 
belongs. 

A Chaukidari tax is levied under Act. XX. of 1856 for the maintenance 
of the police and lor carrying out sanitary plans ; it yields Rs. 2,000 per 
annum. The l\>lice Station, Post-office and Hal(|rd>andi School are the public 
institutions of this town. Sayad Maharban All is the leading resident. The 
Kdli Nadi runs aliont throe miles to the east, and arajbaha of tlie Ganges Canal 
a short distance to the north-west. 

6. MAldgarJi. 

This town belongs to Parganah Agonta ol* Tidisil BariTit, and is situated 
four miles to the north of Biilandshahar, on tlio h it bank of the Krili Xadtr 
Its old name was Rathorali when the Gaurwali Rajputs were its pro]>ric- 
tors. A few years before tlie introduetioii of tbc DiIarliattA. rule the name 
of the town was changed by Ha<plad Khan, A mil of Baran, to Mrdagarli, in 
honour of the shrine of Sayad Muhammad Kirmanl, surnamed Miilamid (liberal), 
which was situabnl in IIk^ adjacent village of Giithaioli. A mud fort and a balzilr 
were also (ionstriicted on the sjrot by the abovenanied Amil, who made the 
ibrt bis borne. In 17b2 A. D. the Marhattas dispossessed Haqdad Khan, but 
in 1805—that is to say, two years after the Diird) had been added to the British 
territory—the fort was restored to his son, Bahadur Klian, w ho was also admitted 
to the mxiqavrari least* of twenty-four villagt‘s ai’ound Malugarh. The lease lapsed 
in 1824, in ctmsetpience of Bahadur Khan's deaih. The villages were thtm settled 
with their respective proprietors, and a pension of Rs. 1,000 per mensem was 
fixed on Walidiid Khan, son of the deceased. In the mutinies of 1857 Walidiid 
Klu\n turned out an arch-rebel, and after he had been defeated by tbc Govern¬ 
ment troops, the fort was razed to the ground and all his estates were confis¬ 
cated to Government. A market is held in this town each Sunday, and the 
population is 2,131. Its present proprietor is Mahmiid Ali Khlin, TalluqdAr of 
^JhatAri, to whom it w'as granted in reward for loyalty. There is no public 
institution iu this town except an Urdu HalqAbandi School, but it is renowned 
for being a large grain def)ot. 

MAdho RAo Phrdkia was the Marhatta Jagirdarof MalAgarhandof tbetwent}"- 
eight villages attached to it at the time of tlie conquest. He was the first oppo- 
ntMit of the new Government, Immediately after the defeat of ScindhiA’s forces 
sut Aligarh and Dehli, the duty of keeping the road between those cities clear 
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of all mauraders and of chccking'^tlie depredations of the robbers in the vicinity 
was entrusted to the late Colonel James Skinner, who was one of Scindhill^s 
officers and whom the British Government had taken into its service on tbo 
express condition that he would not bo asked to take up arms against his former 
master. Colonel fcjkiniicr established his head-quartors at SikandrabAd, and liad 
under him a force of about 1,200 Irregular SawArs, without any infantry or 
guns. He bad been only, a few da^^s at his post when the JAgirdAr of MAIA- 
garh WTote to him to quit tlie country. The reply was a refusal, and its 
result an attack from MAdho Kao. The Marhutta troops, consisting ot‘ about 
800 intantry, 500 horse, and two guns, marched from MAIagarli, eight miIo» 
from Sikandrabad, and were mot by Skinner’s 1,200 Sawars in the vici¬ 
nity of the latter town. A fierce battle was ibiiglit, in which tbo MarhattAs 
were beaten back. A few days afterwards MalAgarb was besieged by Colonel 
Skinner, but the siege terminated in a trueo, according to whicli MAdht) Kao 
gave up his Jd^tr to the British officers and obtained in return a suitable pen¬ 
sion for himself and tbo command of 600 horse in the Hritisli army for his son 
RAm KAo. Finding this to bo a good opj)ortiinity, BaliAdiir Khan, son of the 
founder of the town, advanced his claim and succeeded in obtaining the muqar^ 
rart lease of the estate at an annual jama of Bs. 5,000. 

The last-named person was the iiotorious BatliAn cliief wlio was entrusted 
by Dowlut Rao ScindbiA, a few months before tbo battle of AligaHi, with tho 
duty of carrying out tho j)lot formed for laying hold of General I^orron in tho 
DarbAr which was held especially for tho reception of the (^Jeneral at GwAlior. 
The plot was discovered by Perron in time, and DowlAt UAo abandoned it at 
the eleventh hour at the advice of an honourable and able MarhattA Chief. 
Bahadur KhAn was in the popular stylo called one of the JVumak-haratns of 
the Gwalior DarbAr. 

7. Sai/Anah, 

This town is the capital of a Parganah of Talistl Baran, and is situated 
on the Qarhmuktesar road, about uinotcen miles to the north-east from Buland- 
sbahar. According to the Ayn-e-Akbari,” the MaliAl of SayAnah was 
included in the SirkAr and SAbali of Debit, and its annual revenue was 20,49,090 
ddmSy or Rs. 51,227. The old name of the site is said to have been Samhartj 
or the resting forest, from the alleged fact of Balrum having halted at it for a 
night on his way from MathrA to Hastinapur. 

About the time of Mahmud Ghaznavt’s invasions, tho proprietorship of SayA¬ 
nah and of the villages around it was possessed by tho Dor llAjpAts, but in tho 
reign of PirthirAJ, and at his instigation, the TagA BrAhmans wrested it from 
them and formed it their head-quarters. TagAs arc still proprietors of the land 
attached to tho town, and tho majority of them are converts to IslAm. The 
Fatahgarh branch of the Ganges Canal is elea^ to SayAnah, but it has no water 
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in it to lie of any use for irrigation purposes. A rajbabu, however, answers those 
|)urposas partially. 

The popnlution of this town is 0,268 souls, of whom one-tliirJ arc Musahiuliis, 
priucipiilly Shekhs (!esc<Mi(le(l from Ahul Fattiili, who had taken his residence 
hero during Alu-iuldin (ihurl’s reign. The cost of keeping th(3 police and im¬ 
proving the conservancy of the lovvn is defrayed from a house-tax levied under 
Act XX. of 1856, \v}iic?li yields Us. 1,H00 per annum. The Police Station, 
Post-office and llahjahanvli Srdiool are the pul>lie institutions of ISayanah. It 
was the seat of a Tahsil Oflicc* till 1811, and of a Mtirisifl till a few years before. 
A market is Jield now cadi Wednes lay, and tii<‘ town is inenaasing in imports 
ance on account of the trade vvliich is (‘arried on in it. Safhuwer is the chief 
coinnHulity dealt in, and an indigo factory has lately heim established in the 
vh'inity by Sliadiriiin, the h'ading resident. The health of Sayanah is generally 
good. 

8 . Karlicsitr. 

Tliis town (if Parganali Savanah is said to have been founded by a fabu¬ 
lously opulent banki'r of helili, wlcsi* name was Kanelian Sah. The date 
of the foundation, however, is unknown. Its population at prtxmt is 2,011 
persons, and it is a remarkable ]»lae<* only fur its being the residence of the 
largest landed proprietor in iIk* district. The rnud fort (constructed liy lUo 
Uamdhan Sing, greut-graTidfather of tlu^ pr(‘S('nt pro])rietor, is now out of 
n’j>air, but it has a V('ry (uimmunding pusilion. A large ituik, which dries up 
in the hot weather, is situated to the west of tlu‘ town and (piite close to it; 
hence tin? health of the town is g(‘nerally bad. 

Kiidi(?Har is twenty-oiu' miles to the north of Bulandslialiar. It has no puh- 
lic institutions, but. the proprietor, Uiiu UmnVo 8ing, maintains a good garden 
witli a Koth) for tlu‘ ac<*ommu lation of his guests. Particulars regarding 
tlu.* origin and rise of'the pro]»rietor’s family will be found inulor Jilts in the 
ehaj»ter on ** Past<'s.” 

\K tiara Si. 

This town is sai<.l to Iiave been founded by one Uiigu Uao, a Tagti Brah- 
man. Its pro[)ri('torsbip was usurped from the Tagiis by tlio Afgliaiis during 
tho sovt'reignty of the Lodi Dynasty, and is still held by the descendants of 
tho usurpers. It is one of the Barah Basti, or twelve towns of tho Pa- 
thuns. Some of the present proprietors call themselves of tho Silr clan, tho 
sauio to which King SIut Sah iM'longcHl, Tlioir distinguishing feature is that 
their complexion is as fair as that of the fresh emigrants from Dsafzai. Tliey 
take great care that coniu*t*tiou by marriage may not be made with tho dark com¬ 
plex iorietl Patiiuiis. Th(?y remained luyal in the mutiny. Tho population of 
BugrtVsi is -1,416 souls. A market is held each Saturday, and the Ilahpibandi 
School ii> iu only public iustitutiou. Tho Ganges runs at about fire miles to the 
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east of the town, and the hoad-quartervS of the district are twenty-two miles to the 
south-west. It belongs to Parganali Saytinah. Putlians of Bugrfisi till inaity 
respectable posts, both civil and military, umler the British Government, as well 
as Native States. The town is famous for its numerous mango toj»o». 

10. Keshopur S(ifhl<L 

Tliis town of Parganah Sayunah was <?stablisl»ed by a Giijniti Briihmiin, 
named Kosho Bliatta, 250 years ago. The Gujratis are still its principal resi- 
dibits. The original name of tla^ town was Kesliopiir only, but it is said that 
at one time its leading residents were such Idocklu'ads that tin? m’iglihour- 
ing towns added to it the distinguishing apjxdlatioii of .s/ui///d A/yo, or tlio 
iesi<leneo of fools. Its distaueo iVom tho caf)ital ot‘ the di>tri(‘t is si\t<*oii 
miles northward, and tVom the capital of tin* parganah tive milt‘s w<*st>vard, 
Jt is famous lor no trachr or inanntaetun*, hut a large* inarkc't is held here 
every Thursday. TIu* Ilakifibandi 8eh(u»I ot* Satlda is one of tlu^ best in tbo 
distri(*t, Hindi and Urdu are taught iu it to about eighty pupils. The popu¬ 
lation is 2,2f)5 souls. 

11. Bhann Bahmlai' JWtffar. 

This town belongs to Parganah Sayanab of Tahsil Baran, afid is said to 
hav(^ been hmnded by a Dor Uajpnt during tin* sovereignty of that dynasty. 
About the year 1 l(j(t Na/aroM I UH A. 1>.) Bhojiaj Taga ouste<l tin* Dors and 
c^stuhlislied people of his own elan in thi‘ir steail. The dat TalliH|dar of Kueho- 
sar acquired the pro[»rietary right of the town fr<»tn tlm TagAs in the year 1170 
F. S. (or 17(11 A. D.) Th(5 present p »pulation is ib2.^)0 souls, and the llahpV 
bandi School is its only public instituii<ui. Its situation is sixt<s*n miles to 
the north of Bulandshahar and live miles to the west td' Sayfinali. A eostly 
pavld llaveli, such as is not to Ik? seen in any of tla* smaller towns in the tlistrie.t, 
has recently been built by a Khattrt iii tins town. 

12. Khurjd. 

This iowu is the largest in the District of Ihdandsbabar and an firtiporiwn 
of trade between Dclili and Hatras. It sends on the average ninety th<msand 
inauiids of clean cotton every year to the markets of K(inhi>ur, Mir/Apur and 
Calcutta; also largo quantities of ghi, grain, sallitiwer and indigo to dillh‘r(*nt 
jdaecs. The town is very iavourahly situated for pur|>os(‘s ol' tnah*. The 
Dehli and Mirath branches of the Grand Trunk Road im?et at it ; th<? (iaiigos 
Canal is only three miles to its cast, and the East Indian itailwny Station 3^ 
miles to the south. Its principal bankers are the CburQwul BaniAs, a remark¬ 
ably enterprising class of traders. Tho l^athAns, who are to be iound in all 
branches of tho public service and in every part of British India, are tho 
predominant clasa of inhabitants of KburjA, They are of the Kheshgi tribe, 
which ia ticarco in liiuduatdn, and they are good traders. 
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KJjTir/A is tfiirtv miles to the north from Aligarh^ fifty miles to the south 
from Miratli, and the same distance to the south-east from Dehli, and ton 
miles to the south from Bulandshahar. It is the capital of a TahslI, including 
the Piirganahs of Khurja, Pahasu, and Jewar. Its population is 26,858 souls. 

The old and correct name of the town is said to be KhArijah, which means, 
in Arabic*, an estate exeinjit from payment of rent or revenue. Its founder was 
King Firoz Tiigblaq, the renewmid lover of public works. He granted the 
lands around the town frtic of rent to the first settlors ainl to their descendants 
in perj>etuity, and built the vvhieh still goes by his name, although more 

than 500 yi^ars havi* since elapsed. 

Prior to Akbar’s arrangenuuit of territorial divisions, the capital of ]^lrganall 
Khurja was the town oi“ Pliotl Slu'dipiir, about eight miles from Kljurju on the 
road to «lewar. Akbar made KliurjutlK* b(‘ad-(piart<‘rs of the parganah, and Hxf*d 
its annual r<*v(‘nne at )17,0;k()20 or Hs. !t2,575. It was attached to the 

Sirkur of Koil in Sulrdi Agra. The rent-(re<^ tenures continued to be enjoyed 
])>'th«‘ d<*scerida!its of tlie original grantc<‘s until they were partly resumed by 
Suraj .Mai, Haja <il Bharatjiur. in (lu^ year 171!^ and jairtly by Dowlut Itao 
S<*indliia in I'lie fort of .Mavyi, about one mile to the south of Kliurju, 

was tie* li(‘ad-(juartors of tla* governor of the ]>argaTiah before the I'iiigii^li rule, 

A Municipal t/ojumittee, a|*poiht'‘d iimicr A<*t XXVJ. of 185(t, g(>v(‘rns tin.* 
<roiiserv{in<*y and iinprovtMucuts of the town and providtrs for its wateJi and 
ward. Its income is derived from the octroi tlulit's, and ainounts to about 
Its. per annmn. The iiiiproveinonts clfected hy th(‘ Mimieipality during 

tilt' six years of its oxisttuict' an* remarkahh^ Tiio drainage of the town 
was formerly very thdoetivt*, and tlu'rc were nuimn-ons ditcht'S and small filthy 
tanks ai»ont it to remler tiic atmosphere unliralthy ; the.se defects haA e heeii 
nanedietl l»v the t’ommitlce and the town looks much cleaner now. 

The pnhlie loiiidings and institutions ot' Khurja are the following :— 

1. Y’/k Yo/i'i/* Was built in iShJ, at a cost ol‘ Us. lt),;5()0. The Police 
fstation is also located in a part of this Iniilding. 

2. YVe' 7 b,v/<f 7 osY 07 / was hnilt in 18<i8, at a cost of‘ Us, 3,512, provided 
from the Local Funds. Tlu* monthly cost ol the Dispensary is Us. 7(t, ol‘which 
Us. 4tk the pay of the Native Doctor, is paid hy Government, and the lailaiico 
by prix alo suhseribors. 

3. /7o Jotrn /fall was built in 1870, at a cost of Us. 2,500, provided 
by the Municipality. 

4. The 7\ih{<Ui SchooL —No school-house has been built as yet, but tlu' 
Miini<*ipality is prepared to grant a large sum for it. This school is in a good 
condition. It is attended by 113 jmpils, wlu» learn Urdu and Hindi, and its 
moiuhly cost is Us. 42, the wludc of which is paid by Government. An Anglo- 
Vernacular School, maintained on the Government grant-in-aid system, also 
existed from 1804 to 1871, but it was so badly attended that after several 
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warnings and trials, it was finally closed from the beginning of 1872, by Qor- 
eminent order. 

Although there is a largo pardo and an encaraping^grounil in it* vicinity, 
the town contains no good sardi or other accoininodation for travollerH. The 
two existing sar iis aro too small, and too few for so largo a town. The most 
remarkable building in the town is the temple of Pdrasndth, ereclevl (|niie re¬ 
cently by the Jaini Banids. It is not the best in this town only, but in the 
whole} district. It has already cost about Its. 7r),()0(), and is still nnde*r eons- 
truction; the total cost is estimated at mon> than one lakh, represf'nting private 
subscriptions paid, or payable, by the foHowei*s of the deity in whose horu)ur 
it is built. 

The following is a doscrijHion of this temple given by ono of the |)rosent Hii^- 
trict Officers :— 

‘‘ The<loim? of the temple, with its gnildod pinnacle, towers far above every 
other building in the town, and, seen from a distauee, aflbrds a eo!isj>leuous 
** landmark. 

** The entrance to the temple compound is not very pndentious, Imt, once 
inside, a very fine liuildiiig, almost complct<‘ly facial with ri(‘lily carved stone, 
pierced hero and tliero witii oraamontal lattie(*s, prescujts itst^lf to tiio 
view. 

“ The approach to the temple itself is by a llight of steps, whi. h when wo 
havo 8'jrm(»untcd we stand upon holy ground, and hen^ visitors who d(*elino 
to remove their shoes are supplied by the atttiudants with ( loth buskins for 
^ drawing over the sam(!, in ord(T thiu the slirine may not be defihul. 

On entering tluj temple the first objcots that strlkt^ theey(‘ are the massivo 
** masonry jnllars which support the roof. Tli<;se are covenNl over with some 
** kind of composition wdiich glitters like marble and produces somevvliat tljo 
same effiiot. 

‘‘ Tlie room itself is quadrilateral with three pillars on each of the four 
sides. 

In the centre of the ceiling of the room, so to sp(jnk, the dome rises to a 
considerable height. 

‘‘ Tlie concave of the dome is painted and ornamented in the most florid style 
of Ilindti decorative art. The paintings reprc'imt for tier most part seemrs 
in the life of Ram Chandra, the patron god of the' Saraogis, hut havx* also 
certain moral meanings of general application. 

The interstices between these paintings are filled up with mirrors H(*t in 
“ frames of embossed flowers, scrolls, <fec., whi<;h have a very pretty <d!Vjct. 

Under the dome, however, rises the groat feature of* tiie temph;, namely, 
a most exquisitely carved shrine of fine white marble, intended for the 
reception of the imago of the god. 

1C 
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Tliis shrine has been overlaid richly with gold and colours, greatly I 
‘‘ think to the detriment of effect. I saw the shrine in its simple state, when 
by its contrast with florid embellishment of the dome it greatly enhanced 
“ the general beauty of (he temple. Now all seems one blaze of gold and 
colours. The ellect is of course very gorgeous, and without doubt pleasing 
to minds which rcyoice in brilliant colouring. 

‘‘ The tc‘nij)Ie is unique of its kind, and well worthy of a visit from the 
passer tlirough Khurj^.” 

Kour Aziin Ali Kh{in (or rather his mother, Choudhr&in Chfind Kour) is the 
chief resident of the town. They are largo landed proprietors in the district. 
Tliey keep a fine garden and Kothi close to the town, and allow them to be 
used by rcsj>ectablc travellers for temporary stay. 

Lfilas Ami Chand and Jogirara are the most influential among the bankers, 
and the former also the w^ealtbiest banker in the town. 

13. PaJi&nft, 

The original name of this town is said to bo Pah dshram (tlio refuge of 
sirangtjrs). It was adopted as Iiis capital by RAja Parihp Sing, the first Bad- 
gujar adventurer into the Duilb, about the end of tbc twelth century A. D. In 
(lie Ayiri-o-Akbari” it is tlie capital of a Mali^l, paying an annual revenue of 
Its, 02,5(54, and iKdonging to the Sirkilr of Koil in Sfibah Agra. It is still the 
capital of a parganiili attached to the Talisil of Khiirjii, and is situated on the 
right hank of the Kfili Nadi, twenty-four miles to the south from Bulandshahar 
and (ourteon to the soutli-ciist from Khurjii. The parganah of Pahdsfl was 
given by Scindhia, in the lather part of Shah Alain’s ivign, to the Begam Som¬ 
bre as a rent-free assignment in reward for the good services rendered to the 
king. The assignment, consisting of fifty-four villages, was respected by tlio 
British Government after the conquest, in aecerdanco with the treaty concluded 
wi(h Dowlat Rao on the 3()(h of Dectunher, 1803. The Begam died in 1830, 
and the JAgir then lapsed to Government. Tlie villages included in it were 
B(‘ttled with their respective pro|)rietors, but of PahAsd itself there was no 
reeogniziHl or recorded proprietor, and it remained, therefore, for some time in 
the list of the estates technically designated ‘‘ Khan A Kb All,” or those of which 
the proprietary column in the parganah register was blank. Government was 
virtuallv proprietor of all such estates, but it was not its policy to retain in its 
own hands the ])roprietorshi|> of land. It was tlutrefore resolved in 1851, that 
the proprietorship of the Khana Khali estates should be bestowed on the per¬ 
sons who were best entitled to them, or best qualified to make a good use of 
them. Under this princi[)Ie Tluikur Murad All KhAn, son of MardAn All KhAn, 
the adherent of the British Government in the rebellion of DAnde KhAn, was 
a dmitted to the proprietary settlement of FahAsiL His son, Naw&b Faiz All 
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Kh&n, C.S.I., Prime Minister to tlio Rt\ji\ of Jayapur, is the present proprietor 
of the town. 

The population of Pah&sfl is 4,204 souls, and a market is held in it every 
Sunday and Wednesday, The Police Chowkt, Post-office and ITaKiahandt 
School are its public offices. A small Ila jbaha of the (Tanj^os Canal passes just 
close to the family mansion of the Zaintnd&r, and the road from Khurja to 
Chat4ri through the town, 

14. Chatdri, 

This town owes its name to the Chatardhiiri elan of Meos, by whom it is 
said to have been founded about 800 years ago. It is situated on the road from 
Aligarh to Anftpshahar, and is twenty-seven miles to the south-east from Bu- 
landshahar and twenty-one miles to the east from Khurjil. It belongs to the 
Parganah of Pahilsd and is the capital of Navv&b Mahrnild Ali Khan, one of 
the Talluqadars of the district and the leading member of the kill Klifini lamily. 
The town is renowned for tlio cattle market hchl at it every Friday. Its po|)u- 
lation i& 3,285 persons, and its public institutions are the Post-office and IlaKjil- 
bandi Sohool. The Kfili Nadi is 2| miles to the north, AiiApshaliar 18 miles 
in the same direction, and Aligarh 17 miles to the south. 

Chatilri and two other small villages were the only landed property origi¬ 
nally owned by Tli^kur Mardaii Ali Klmn, whose sons and grandsons are 
now proprietors of four Tallucjas, comprizing one hundred and twonty-lbnr 
villages in this district, besides about seventy villages in Mirath, Mailira and 
Aligarh. Marddn Ali Khan assisted the Government officials in putting down 
the rebellion of his own relation Dundo Khan, and lie was rewaiuled tlioroibre 
with the proprietorship of the thirty-two villages which belonged to the rebel. 

15. PindrdioaL 

Pindrftwal is composed of two words, viz., ‘‘ Pind,” wbicli means a village, 
and ^^R^wal,” which is a title like Kao. It was founded by some Kawal ol'tho 
Mco tribe, in the eleventh or twelfth century, wlion that tribe was the most 
powerful between Mirath and Aligarh. It was included in the Lai Khani 
Talluqa of Pitampur, and was the capital of Nahar Ali Khan, |)ropriotor of (/iie- 
half of the Talluqa. A few years before the accession of the British rule 
N^ar Ali Khfi,n was ousted by General Perron from Pindrilwal, and then lie 
took his abode in Mou/A Imlaui, a few miles off, in the Naw{ib Yazir’s tcjrritory. 
His estates were made over by the General to his nef>bew Dilndo KhA.n. The 
uncle and nephew joined in a rebellion against the British Government, They 
were defeated and their estates were confiscated. Dande Klifiri’s share was 
given in reward to Thiikur Mardan Ali Khun, and Nahar Ali KlAn’s to his 
own sou Akbar Ali Khiln, after his (NAhar Alt KlAn’s) death. After Akbar 
All’s death a dispute for the inheritance arose between his daughter and daugh- 
ter-in4aw. It was referred to arbitration, and the arbitrators divided the vil- 
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Jagea equally between them. Bdqar All KhAn, the present proprietor of Pin- 
drUwal, is son of Akbar Alt Khan’s daughter. He is an Honorary Magistrate, 
and one of the large landed proprietors of the district. 

The population of Piiidnlwal is 3,059 persons, and, except the HalqAbandt 
.Bchool, tliere is no public institution in it. The Kali Nadi flows in its suburbs 
io the south side, and tlie metalled road from Aligarh to Anflpshaharis about a 
mile towards the east. Buland.shaliar is thirty miles to the north-west, and Pa- 
liAsfl, the capital of the parganali, nine miles in the same direction, while Anflj> 
fthahar and Aligarh are equidistant from it. The nearest Railway Station is that 
of H^ipur of the Oudh and Iluliolkhand line, which is about three miles off. 

IG. Chounde7'ah. 

Tills town belongs to }*arganah Pahasti of Tahsil Khurjii. It is twenty- 
eight mile.s to the south-east from the capital of the district, and six miles to 
the north from the capital of the parganah. Its population is 2,302 persons, 
but it has no public institution except the Halqabandi School. It was the seat of 
Government ol‘tho Badgfljar Raj for a long time alter the establishment of the 
tribe in the district. Tin? head-quarters of the original leader of the tribe were 
first estsblislied at Paliasil, but he subsequently built a ternplo at this spot in 
honour of the goddess (Jhamanda. Close to the tcnnple, he or one of his descend¬ 
ants built the town and gave it the name of Chamaiida Khera, after the name of 
the goddess, which in jirooes.s of time has been corrupted into Chaunderah. 
The head Zamindrir oftlui village, who is a Musalman BadgCijar, is still called a 
llajli by his clan, altliough ho has no adequate income to support the diguity. 

17. Ahnadgarlu 

According to Elliot’s Glossary (articlo Dastiir) this town was built by 
RAjA Aui Riii in honour of the dignity of Ahmad Khan conferred on him by 
Emperor Jaliangirr ; but according to the account given by the descendants 
of the founder, as well as by local tradition, it was built by Haim Sing, 
Badgfijar, alias Ahmad Khun, a connection of Am Rai. JahAngir was patron 
of Haim Sing as well as of An! Hai. A large tank, or rather a small lake, 
lies from the north-west to the north-cast of the town, and the ruins of a 
masonry fort and of some niagnificent buildings still stand on the edge of the 
tank touching the town. These buildings are said to have been constructed by 
Haim Sing, and they go by the name of Hamm&m, or bath. They w^ere 
intended for the use of the ladies of the fort, who could bathe and swim in the 
tank witli privacy under them. 

Ahrnadgarh was assigned free of rent by MAdho RAo SciudhiA to RAjA 
MAdho RAin, Khattri, in recognition of good services, about the year 1789 A. D. 
Under the provisions of the treaty of December 30th, 1803, between the 
British Government and MahArAja Dowlat RAo, this assignment was to be 
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enjoyed by the sons of Madho Ram on payment of a quit rent, Tlio last 
of the sons died in 1870, and the Jagir then lapsed. The descendants of Haim 
Sing, who have been MusalmAna since tho time of Aurangzeb, claimed the 
proprietorship of the town and its lands, but the claim was (llsallowod by Govern¬ 
ment, who admitted the heirs of the assignee to the jjroprietary settlement. 
Ahmadgarh belongs to Parganah PahAsh of Tahsil KhiirjA. It is twenty miles 
south-east from Bulandshahar, seven miles in tho same direction from Shikar- 
pur, and six mifts to the north from Pahasil. Tho road from the head-quarters 
of the district to the Ganges at RAinghat passes throngli this town. Its poj)ula- 
tion is 2,621 souls; a market is held every Saturday, and tho Post-office and 
HalqAbandt School are its only public institutions. SiwjhdM (water-nut) is 
produced in large quantities in tho tank, and wild geese and other sorts of 
water birds are to bo found in largo numbers at its banks in tho months of 
September and April. 

The health of Ahmadgarh is generally bad on account of the tank. 

18. Jewar. 

This town is at present the capital of tlio Parganah wliicli goes by its 
name and which is included in Tahsil Khurja. In Akbar’s time it was 
tho head-quarters of a Mahal whicdi belonged to Sirkar l)(ddi, and paid a 
revenue of 18,78,378 c/dm.?, or Rs. 40,1)59 (per annum). Its an(a'ont name is said 
to bo JAwAli, after its founder, who was a Uislii of tla^ namo of JAwal. Certain 
BrAhmans residing in the tow7i claim their descent from tliis sago. In tho 
beginning of the twelfth century of tho Summit era, wIkui tho MewAtis were 
persecuted iu every direction iu tho neighbourhood, this town was wrtistod 
from them, with the aid of tho BrAhinan residents, by the Chaunkar JAdons 
of Taliaiigarh, now in Bharatpur, under their leader Dliilpill Sing, whoso des¬ 
cendants are still its proprietors and are called Choudlirls. During the sove¬ 
reignly of the Tuglaq Dynasty the office of Qazi of this town was conferred 
on one Sheikh Muhammad Nastr, whose descendants still hold it. Tho office 
of QAnhngo was bestowed by Akbar on RAi Diln Mai, AgarwAlah, and it is still 
in his family. The town was held in JAgIr for fifty-two years by RAi BanwArt 
DAs. a SArajdhaj KAith, who obtained it from Emperor Aurangzeb. After tho 
demise of BanwAri DAs, it was taken possession of by Begarn Sombre along 
with the rest of Parganah Jewar, and it remained in her JAgir till 1836, when 
she died, and the fief lapsed to Government. Cotton gdlina (rugs) and carpets 
are made in this town. They are by no means very good, but they are the best 
in the district. The public institutions of Jewar are a Post-office, a HalqAbandl 
School, an Anglo-Vernacular School rec^mtly established on the grant-in-aid 
system, the ChaukidAri tax under Act XX. of 1856, and the Police Station. 
The said tax yields about Bs. 2,362 per annum. There are two or three Sar&is 
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for the accommodation of travellers, and a market is held every Friday, " Jewar 
is twenty miles to the west from Khurja and twenty-six miles to the south-west 
from Bulandshahar. It is situated on the edge of the valley of the Jamn4, and 
is less than two miles to the north from that river. A good unmetalled road 
connects it with Khurja. The population is 7,238 persons, amongst whom are 
a colony of about 1,500 Jagils, the pedigree keepers of IlajpClts. About two- 
thirds of the houses are made of burnt bricks, and the remainder of mud. 
There are 150 shops of Banias and other traders. A Hindft f^r is held in the 
month of Bhadon every year at the temple of Baldeoji, and a Muhammadan 
one in the month of Shaab^n at the Khanqah of 8hakarbaras in the suburbs 
of the town. The princij)al trade here is in cotton, the transmission of which 
to the markets in the lower districts is facilitated by the Jamn^. 

Jewar is famous for the sweetmeat called Ghebar, which is made in it, as 
Ilapar is for its Biipar. 

19. Rah upurali . 

This town is situated in Parganah Jewar, and is sixteen miles to the west 
of Khurjd. It is renowned in the district for the bullock market held at it every 
Monday. A number of bullock dealers reside in the town. The river Jamnil 
runs at three miles to the west of it, and the country road which goes from 
Gurgdon to Munldabad vid Aiiupshahar, passes under it. 

The founder of this town is said to have been a MewMt named RabbCt, 
who built it during the period when his claa was the most powerful in the dis¬ 
trict—that is to say, about 800 years ago. The MewRti proprietors w’ere ousted 
by the Jaiswar Ilujpilts in the reign of Prithiraj, and at the instigation of that 
sovereign. The descendants of the usurpers are still residents in the town. 

From Slulh Alam’s time up to 1857, llabdpurah w^as the head-quarters of 
the estate called Tayul Shdhi (crown lands), which ooiisisted of twenty villages, 
and was confiscated to Government for the king’s disloyalty in the mutinies. 
The population of Rabdpurah is 3,990 souls, and the only public institution in 
it is the Halqabandi School, in which about 60 boys learn Urdd and Hindi. 

In connection with the once large market of this town, a very popular proverb 
^ ^ ^ The story is, that once in the mar- 

CS'O ^ Cs 

ket of Rabhpurah a deceitful young woman addressed a hawker as her PhftphA 
(father’s sister’s husband) and bought from him certain articles. Being asked 
to pay the price, she said she would pay him the next market day. The hawker 
did not know her, yet to avoid the possibility of displeasing a relation he 
accepted the promise. Having gone the next market day to the spot be searched 
for the girl; but in vain. He then visited the otlier markets and enquired in 
each from the women ‘Svhose PhilphR he was in the market of Rabhpurah,” 
but got no reply. The prov erb is applied to people easily deceived. 
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20 . Thorah. 

This town of Parganah Jewar is famous for being the head-quarters of the 
richest coininercial firm in the district. Todarmal is the present proprietor of 
the finn. He has recently constructed a large pack^ Havel! with a garden and 
a tank here. The population of the town is 2,422 persons, and no public ins¬ 
titution exists in it. The town is situated about a mile to the east of the road 
which connects Jewar and KhurjL It is five miles distant from the former 
station and fifteen miles from the latter. A market is held each Monday, and 
iihe place is a thriving one, cotton being the chief article of trade. 

21. Aftiipshahar, 

This town is situated on th(3 right bank of tlie Ganges, and is twenty-five 
miles to the east from Buhindshahar and thirty-five miles to tho north from 
Aligarh. It is the hoad-(|uart(5rs of thcTahstl, comprising tho parganalis of 
Ahar, AnCtpshahar and I)il)ai, and is connected with Bulandshahar and Aligarh 
by metalled roads. It was built by Raja Ani Riii, Badgi\jar, in tho reign of 
JUmperor Jahangir, to perpetuate his former name, Amlp Riii, The site was 
an old Khera (mound of ruins) called Bhador. JaliA-ngir’s autobiography con¬ 
tains, in admiring terms, an account of tho courage displayed l)y Andj) Rai 
when, when an attendant on the Em})eror in a shooting exemrsion, ho re¬ 
peatedly repelled tlio attacks of a tiger on tho Emperor, and finally killed the 
boast, and thereby saved the life of his r(»yal master. For this meritorious act of 
valour, and in gratitude for the fidelity shown by Anfl]> Rai, oven at tho risk of 
his life, he was rewarded by tho emperor witli the title of Rajah Ani Rai Singh 
Dalaii (tho Prominent Chief and tho Vanquisher of Tigers), together with a Jagtr 
of eighty-four villages, tenanto I by B idgftjars, on each side of the Gauges. To 
accommodate tho grantee, tho Jagir was suhscqnontly formed by tho grantor into 
a separate parganah, and since that time Anupshahiir has oecupiod a place in tho 
list of parganalis of tho Mughal emj)iro. Tlxi^packd fort and temple built by Ani 
Rai are still extant, but tho former is only a ruin. The town was so improved 
by Raj^ Tara Sing, the seventh in descent from An! KAi, and there wore so many 
Pandits and men of science and art in it during his tim(i, that it was, by way 
of comparison, popularly called the ‘‘ little Kashi ” (Bauaros). Andpshahar is 
at present the next great cotton and grain market after Kluirjd in the district, 
and trade in timber is also largely carried on at it. Its situation on tho bank 
of a navigable river and at convenient distances from the capitals of the sur¬ 
rounding districts of Altgarh, Badadn, Muradaha I and Mirath, to each of 
which it is connected by good roads„ render Andpshahar a place of importance 
in commercial matters. Hiiidd pilgrims visit the town from long distances 
and different quarters on certain festivals in the year. The average number 
on the full moon of Kdrlik is one hundred thousand pilgrims, and property worth 
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more than a l^kli of rupees, chiefly cloth and utensils, changes hands; on solar 
and lunar eclipses, or when the last day of a lunar month falls on a Monday, the 
pilgrims are counted by thousands. 

The zamlndilrt of the town of Anflpshahar and of about fifty villages in the 
parganali belongs to the Paikparah estate in Calcutta, it having been purchased 
by the late Raja Kishan Chand Sing aliaB L&la Babt^ of Bengtll, from B{ljA Sher 
Sing, the last male desc(mdant of Raja Ani Rae, ten or twelve years after the 
cession. The jiresent population of the town is 9,334 persons, of whom more 
than four-fifths are Hindils. The houses, as a rule, are made of burnt bricks and 
clay mortar. A bridge-of-boats is kept at the ferry during the dry months, 
and the following are tlio public buildings and institutions of the town : — 

1. The Tahsil or Sub ^Collect or ate. —This building is made of packd ma¬ 
sonry. It was constructed between ISfiO and i)SbT>, at a cost of Rs. 13,479, 
The Police Station is also located in a part of the Tahstl. 

2. The Amjlo’-Vernacular School. —This institution is maintained by pri¬ 
vate subscriptions doubhid by the Govornineut grant-in-aid ; the monthly cost is 
Rs. 70, and the iiuinl)er of pupils is 47. The school-house is 'Jl packo building, 
constructed in 18(>4 at a cost of Hs. 4,254, of which sum Rs. I,fi45 were given 
by Government, Rs. I,fi45 subscribed by private individuals, and Rs. 9(51 con¬ 
tributed from the School Fund savings. 

3. 77ie Ilitlijdbandi School. —This School is maintained from the one per 
cent, school cess, and gives instruction in Urdd and Nagrl to about 80 students. 
Monthly cost is lls. 12. 

4. The Branch Dispensary —Was established in 1870 and is maintained by 
private subscriptions, except the pay of the Native Doctor, which is paid by 
Government. The montldy cost is Rs. 42, and the building in which it is 
held is of packd masonry, constructed in 18(5(5, at a cost of Hs. 1,086, from the 
local funds. 

5. The Post-office —Was built in 18()(5, at a cost of Rs. 1,380, of which 
Rs. 400 were paid by Government, and tho balance by the Local Funds Com¬ 
mittee. 

A Municipal Committee, appointed under Act XXVI. of 1850, provides for 
the conservancy and improvements of the town. Its income is about Rs. 8,000 
per annum, derived chiefly frv)m the octroi and the house-tax levied under Act 
VI. of 1868. 

In modern history Anhpshahar is famous for having been the favourite retir¬ 
ing place of Ahmad Shah Abdalt. It was this town at which, according to 
Keene’s Mtighal Empire, tlie Abdfilt encamped in September, 1757, after having 
pillaged Delill, and where he proceeded to parcel out the empire among such 
of the Indian chiefs as he delighted to honour.” It was here that the Abd^li en¬ 
camped before and after the second pillage of Dehli in 1760, and ‘^enteredinto 
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negotiations with tlio Kiibel^ls and with the Naww&b of Oiidh, of which the result 
was a general combination of the Musalini\iis of Hindnstau with a view of strik¬ 
ing a decisive blow in defence of Islam,” and it was liore lastly whence the Abdfili 
marched his troops, at the end of 17()0, to give the Marluittas battle at Punipat, 
in which memorable action the Daklmi hordes were coinpletely defeated on 
the 6th of January, 1761, It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the cruel¬ 
ties which characterized the Abdali’s incursions, ho was 'always kind to TAn\ 
Sing, the Raja of Andpshahar, and to his people. It was this town in later 
years where the allied armies of the British Government, the Viceroy of 
Oudh, the Rulielits and Najaf Khan assembled to opjxrse the Marhattil forces 
which threatened Riihelkhand with an invasion. The town," remarks the 
author of the Mughal Empire, “was particularly well situated for the advanced 
post of a power like the British seeking to liold the balance among tho 
Native States of Iliiiditstfin. To the north were tho fords of Siikartrd,* by 
which tho Najeebabud Ruholus passed from one part of their dominions to 
another, and to the south was the ford of Ramghat loading from Aligarh to Ba¬ 
reli. It remained a British eantoumeut from this tiiuo (with one or two sliort 
interruptions, such as during tho brief ascendency oi* I^’ancis's opposition in 
the Calcutta Council), until sometime subsequent to tho occupation of tlie coun¬ 
try in general in 1806, after which the town of Miratli became more cfuitral 
and Anupslialiar ceased to bo a station for troops. It is a thriving commer¬ 
cial entrepot in onr days, though much meuaccnl by the Ganges, on wdioso 
riglit bank it stands. Tho only memorial of the long-eontinuod presence of a 
British force is now to bo found in two cemeteries containing numbers of 
graves from which tho inscri])tions have disappeared.” 

It has boon (piotod by Mr, Koenc that it was from Anhpsliahar that “ the 
brothers Daniell, the well-known landscape painters, accomjianied by a few 
British officers, made their way, about the year 171)3, into the gorge of the 
Ganges in the Himalayas above Haridwar.” 

A large kotld and garden belonging to tho Piiikpilrah estate are kept in 
order by the agents of the proprietors to give accommodation to European 
travellers and visitors. The town is generally healthy, and a very renowned 
family of Hindu physicians resides in it. Patients suffering from chronic dis¬ 
eases of all sorts come from distant quarters to place tlicmselves under the treat¬ 
ment of this family, and the success which generally attends their treatment 
has long continued to keep the fame of tho family intact. 

The village of Riijghat, where the Oudh and Riihelkhand Railway crosses 
tjie Ganges, is nine miles to the south-east from Anupshaliar, and tlie Fatahgarh 
branch of the Ganges Canal is three miles to the west. 

* The correct name of this place is Shuk Sthui, or the i»lacc of Shuk, fr >111 tho circum- 
gtanca that the sagn Shukdeo if 4 said to have recited the Uhaf^wat hero for the hearing of 
Iv^a Tarikshat. It is close to the village of Bhukharheri ia Ihe MuzdHaruagar Diatrict. 

17 
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Tlio most prominent residents of this town are two clans of Gujrfiti Br{ih> 
mans, of whom one is its richest hanker. 

22 . Jail unijlrdh fid. 

This town was founded in the nd^rn of Kinporor Jahrmixtr by KAiR Ani 
RAi, who eallcMl it dtdiAn;rirAhAd in lionour of liis soverei^^n patron. It will bo 
found under “ AfiujrsJiahar'" tiiai Ani Itai was invested by tlie said Ejnj)eror 
witli a Ja^^ir of 1 \ illai'(‘,s oeeupie<l by the Jhidj^ujnrs and cHpially situated 

on both sid(‘s of lli(3 (failures. Aid IiAi first liuilt Jahan;^irAbAd and made 
it Jiis head-^jHarters, hut lindin^ afterwards tlnit it was inconveniently situated, 
he built Anujjsliahar in tlie eentre of the fi<‘f, and in memory of his original 
name, Anup Hai, took Ids n'sidmee in the lunv city. For six generations 
after Ani Kai tiu^ jaoir nnnained undivided, hut in tlie seventh it was [lareel- 
led out anion;^ ]j}s (b'seinidants. Madho Sin;]^ ^ot in his share tlie villages 
around Jaliangirrd>Ad, and hr adopt<‘d this town as his <*apital. 

Ilis son, Kour KhoraM’Aj, inrurre<I large d(dits and ultiinately lost tlie estate 
in 1<S13, wli(‘n it was stild by auction in satislaction of a eivil eouri decree and 
purcliased by UaluVlur Khan, of Malagarli, for hisndation Mustafa Ivlian, failior 
of the prc'soiii proprietors Kour lliiniurlial Siu^, son of Kliorasi*aj's daugli- 
ti‘r, still poss<?ss(‘S the (f irhi of »lahaugiraba I, and the j>rojMetorshij> of eight or 
iiiiK^ villag<‘s, jointlv with his cousin, Nounidh Sing, in Parganahs Anu[>sliahar, 
Pahasu, and Mdkarpur. 

Th(‘ jiH'sent |)r<>pri<‘tors of Jahangirabad are Muliaiinuad Ali KliAn, Na(|.s]i- 
hand Klian, Jind Ish.uj KliAu, sons ot th<* late Kauwab Mustala Klian. Tlio 
eldo.-t, Muhaiimiad All Kban, is an lb‘ii(»rary i\lagistrate and the other two 
are niiiiors. 

tlahaiigirabAi] b( longs to Parganali Anfipshtiluir. It is twelve miles to the 
west from Aiuipsliahar and fiftreii inih's to the east from Ihilandshahar. It is 
renowned for the niamifaeture of liaekerie>. ratiis, and other deserijitions of cart, 
and also for the <lyo of idiint/, which is largely printed in it. The present popu¬ 
lation is 4,‘.tits persons, among wluun a clan of (Jushaius is the more prominent. 
Houses arc mostly kateha-piieka—that is to say, built of burnt bricks and 
elay mortar. A large market is lield eveuy WtHlriesday, and tho watch and 
ward is kept hy e/m///A/ur.N' paid from the house-tax under Act XX. of 185G. 
The annual rceeijits from tlie said tax amount to about Ks. 1,070. The health 
of the town is generally bad in eons<-oueuee of didective drainage. Its public 
institutions avo the Peliee Station, Po.st-otlico and HahpAbaiidi School. 

23. MaJaJqmr, 

This town was in Akbar's time the lu‘ad-quarters of a Mahal which paid 
an annual reveniio of 1 dams, or lls. 30,153, and belonged to Sirkar 

Ivoil, Subali Agra. During Jahangir's reign, w-hen tho now Pargunah of 
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Anflpsliahar was formed, a lar^e numLor of villarjos wore inkeii from Jlalakpiir 
to bo added to Andpshaliar. In tbo eommcniV'inont of tlio British rule Malak- 
puT and Anftpsliahar wore so]>arato par^^anahs, but in a subscMpU'nt arranpromont 
the former was absorbed by the latter. For some time after tbo ooncpiest 
Ahilr-Malakpur w’as the joint namo of a Parnfanah. The town of Malakjuir is 
about five miles south-west from Andpshahar and twcnitv miles east from 
Bulandshahar. Its population is 2,081 st)uls, and the Iliiuli Hahpibandi School 
is its only public institution. A market is held every Fi-iday. 

Tlie founder of Mahikpnr is said to havt^ bocm an Alihan nami'd Malak 
Samandar Khan, who lived durinij^ the sovi'reii^nty of the Khiijis. llis 
descendants were proprietors of sm^eral villaiires in the Pari^^anah up to th ■ time 
of introdiietion of tlio British rire. A few yoars after the eession, T\T dakpur 
was the head-{piarter.s ol the Mercer estate, e«)nsistini:j of ihirly-two villages, 
purchased by IMc^ssrs. l\Iercer and (k)., indigo-])lantors, from the descendants of 
Malak Sainatular Khan and others. The indigo concern failc'd, and tlie tvstaio 
was pnreliased by Abdid Rahman Khan, fallna- of tlio ))r(*sent proprietor (Faiz 
Ahmad Khan). Tlie early setthnnents of the Parganah were nnuh^ in Zihl 
Muradribad, of which it was a part accor.ling to the cession hy the Nawwiih 
Vazir, 


21. Dihhd/, 0 )* Dlhdfy or Diihlidt. 

This is an old town and the licad-<|nartors of a Parganah from time ininnv 
niorial. Aceoivling to tho A\in-c-Akhari" tlio inahal of DIbiii helonged to 
Sirkar K<al, Sflbali Agra, and pai l a revenue of Rs 2I,t)l>,h33 ihhnu (or 
Its. 5 1,248) per auiiuni. Since the jVn’maiion ol* tlo^ district in 1821 Dibai. 
was the s( at of a 'fali'^ili Olfi(;e, Init ^ineji iskp lh{! stiid seat has been remoNa'd 
to Anupshahar. The town is said to have Ikmm) hnill. on the ruins of Dlnindgaivh 
in the time of Salar Masafid Ghazi, about the year 420 ////>?, whe.n the GhAzi 
extirpatiul the Dliukrali Rajjiuls therefrom. Dlinndgarli was afterwards called 
Dhundai, and nltimately Dhnbai, or Gibai. The po|Mda.tion of the town is at. 
present 7,782 souls, of whom nearly two-ti(*ths arii Mnsaliiians, and the more 
prominent amongst them arc the Shekhs. Act XX. of 185G (llouso-tax Aitt) 
is in force in the town, and the public institutions are an Anglo-Vernacular 
School, a Tahsili School, a lV>st-ofiice, an<l a Po)ic(‘ Station. The lions(»-tax 
yields aliout Rs. 2,400 per annum. A marktjl is h(‘l<I every Monday, and the 
situation of the town with reference to other conspicuous localities iu the 
iieighboiirliood is as under:— 

From Bulandshahar to the south-east, 20 miles. 

From An(l[)shahar to the south, 11 mihjs. 

From Shikiirpiir to the south-east, 13 miles. 

From Aligarh to the north, 26 miles. 
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The nearest station of tlie Oudh and Rnhelkhand Railway is at Kaser, which 
is about tlirec3 miles to the cast of DibM. The Anglo-Vernacular School is main¬ 
tained at a cost of Rs. 60 per mensem raised by local subscription, and partly 
by the Government grant-in-aid. It imparts English and Urdu education to 
40 pupils. The zamindari of the town belongs to the Shokhs. The cost of the 
Tahsili School is Rs. 25 a month, and the nnmber of its students is 85. 

25. Ramghdt. 

This town is situated in Parganah Dibai, on the right bank of the Ganges, 
at twenty miles to the south-east of Antlpshahar. It is considered a sacred 
gldit, and therefore pilgrims from Rajputana and other distant quarters come 
to bathe in tlio Ganges under it. The principal occasions when large crowds 
of pilgrims assemble are Soinwati Amawas (the east day of the lunar 
month when it falls on a Monday) ; the full tnoon days of Kartik and 
Baistikh ; the 9th of the light fortnight of doth, and any other day when certain 
j)huiots are in con junction with c*(‘rtain others, or at certain |K)ints of the Zodiac. 
The town is said to have heen founded by Rama, hrotlun* of Krislma, after he 
had killed the giant Kolasur, who reigned at Koil (Aligarh). The road from 
Aligarh to Bareli passes through this town, and a bridge-of-boiits is kept over 
the Ganges during the dry months of the year. Several costly temples are built 
here by the devotees residing at distant places, but none of them is worthy of 
8[>ecial mention as an arehitectural monument. The cluiukidari tax is in force 
in Jldmghat; it yields Us. per annum. The public institutions are a HalqtV 
bandi ISchool, a (j|iris’ Sehoul, a Police ChowH^ and a Post-oflicc. 

The river has taken a course whiedi threatens to wash tlio town away 
in a few decades. Ramghrit is l*urty-two mihis to the south-east of Biilandshahar. 
A road is in course of construction and nearly completed Iroiii the head-quarters 
of the district, rid Shikarpur, Ahniadgarii aiul DilKii. The ])opiilation of Ram- 
gluit is 2,776 ])crsons, mostly Bruhmaus and Banias, and its zamindari belongs 
to Kour Zahftr All Khan, a member of the renowned family of Lai KliAii! Bad- 
giljar Musalinruis in the district. It was bought by him from Rao Doulat Sing 
at auction in 1815. 


26, Danpur, 

Is a town of Parganah Dibai, and is situated on the road from Aligarh to 
Anupsliahar. Its distance from Biilandshahar is twenty-four miles south-east, 
from AuQpsliahar tliirtecii miles south, and from Dibai, three miles west. 

The founder of this town, and of the fort in it, was DAn Sing, son of 
RAjA Ant RAi of Anupsliahar. It was built in the reign of JahAngir. The 
present proprietor is Kour Vazir Ali Khan, Lai Khani, who purchased the 
estate at auction from the descendants oi Dun Sing about thirty years ago. 
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Tlie population of Ddnpur is 3,012 persons, amongst wliom tlio clans of 
Choube and Goutara Brahmans are the more j)rominent. A market is held 
every Saturday, and a Halqabaudi School is maiutuined in the town. 

27, Karanhds, 

Tliis town, on the right bank of the Ganges, Avas founded by Raj A. Karan. 
According to some this Karan was the halt-brotlier of the Pandavas, and ac¬ 
cording to others a contemj)orary of Bikram of Ujjain. A very old teni|>lo of 
the goddess Sitalil (sinall-pox) is extant licro. Numbers of women from the 
surrounding country visit it very Monday, and in some months the crowds 
are remarkably large. Tlic Dasahra tair of Karanbas is also very huge. Al)out 
one hundred thousand j)ilgriins assemble on that occasion to take a dip In the 
river. The zamindars of the town arc an old and respeetal)le lamily of Bais 
Rajpfits. The j)opulu.tion of the town is about 2,107 pt'rsons, almost all IIin- 
dlls, and a Hindi IJal(|ubandi School is the only jniblic institution. Karan- 
b^s is about twelve miles to the south-east of Anupshahar, and five miles to 
the north-cast of Dibai. The latter town is the capital of the Parganah to 
which Karanbas belongs. 

28. Belon. 

This village is noticeable on account of the fairs which are held at it in 
honour of the goddess Bela. One fair lasts from the iniddhi of Kwar to tho 
middle of Kartik, and the otlu.T from tho middle of' Cliait to the middle of 
Baisakh each year. Pilgrims from distant parts of the (‘ 0111111*7 come to wor- 
sliip the goddess, and the averag(j number present each day during the time of 
the fairs is two thousand. No articles of any value are sold in those fairs. 

The name is said to have been derived from Bel-ban, or forest of Bel trees, 
which covered the spot when Bhhp Singh, Baclgfijar, cleared it off and built 
the present temple about 150 years ago. Bhup Sing’s descendants in the sixth 
generation are still proprietors of the village. 

The population of Bclon is only l, 2 !ll pcirsons, and a Hindi Halqabandi 
School is the only public iustitiition. The village belongs to Parganah Dibai, 
and is five miles to tho east of that tow n, on the Ramghat and Bulaiidsliahar road. 

The original temple of the goddess is not a (mostly building, but the addi¬ 
tions afterwards made must have cost about five tliousand rupees. The Pan¬ 
das, or priests of the temple, arc wealthy men. They are Santidh Brrihmaiis. 

20. Ahd)\ 

This town is situated on the right bank of the Ganges, twenty-one miles to tho 
north-east from Bulandshahar, and is the capital of a Parganah in tho Tahsil of 
Aufipshahar. It is generally supposed by tho people of the district that AhA.r 
was the capital of Rtljd Bliisbmak, father of Rukmiui, tho head queen of Krishna. 
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Tho tcm))le of Anibikil, ^vllonco Krishna is related in the Purlins to have stealth¬ 
ily carried away the illiistrions Rukniini, is still showed to the visitors by 
tho Brahmans of the place, about two miles downwards. But this tradition is 
evidently wron;j^, for accordini^ to the Purans, the capital of Bhishinak wasKun- 
dil|»ur, and tho nanni of his country was Vidarbh, which has boon ascertained 
to 1)0 Bidar, or the Bai-rtrs in C(mtral India. Moniover, there is no mention 
what(‘V(U* in tlie description of Kuiuliipnr as <riven in the Piirans that it was in 
tho vicinity of the Gaii;^es. Had tlio prosfuit site of Ahar been really the an- 
ci(‘nt site of file capital of Vidarbh, it is hiL!;hly improl)al)le tliat its situation 
on tho hank of the Ganges shouM not liavc heoji nienlioinvl in the Rukmini 
wedilin^'’ chapter of tho BliA^^wat, where the hoiisos, gardens, suburbs and 
other particulars of tho s(*enc are minutely detailed, 

Bv another tradition the dignity of heing tho successor of HastinCipur 
as oaj)ital of tla; IVmdava (‘inpiro is assigned to Ahar. But this is not corro¬ 
borated by any autlumtic riM‘<>rd ; on the contrary, written authority is to the 
purport that the S(‘at ol‘empire was nmioved from Ilastiriajuir to Kousambhi. 
There are no grounds for supp(»sing Ahar to ho synonymous with tho latter city, 
although much unci'rtaiutv prevailed, till very recently, in regard to tlio site 
of Kinisamhlu. Colonel (hniingham has found good grounds for bcli(‘ving that 
Kosam, iK^ar Alhiliahad, is tln^ lvousaml>hi of old, whmaNis Profe.ssor Wilson 
conjiM'iurod tlu^ pres(mi site o(‘ Kar;im:'inikj)ur, on tlic Ganges in Zihi Fatahpur, 
to bo that of Kousambhi, and (odonel Tod, author of tlu* Annals ot‘ RAJastlaln, 
was of ()|)ini()n lliat tlu* town of Udayapur, in ThekhAbAti, was likely to be tho 
Kashmhhi numtioiKMl on th(‘ triumphal jiillar at D(‘lili. I was once told by an 
old Bhat, a reeitrr of Alh Khand, in a very positive way, lliat Kousambhi was 
idimtical with Kasondlii the capital of GajrAj, fatlier-in-law of Malklirm, one of 
the ])rineipal heroes of th(^ Alh Jvharid, and (hat fh<; remains of tliat city were 
th(‘ (‘xttMisive ruins now visibl<* on both banks of tlie»bimna about fiiteou miles 
below Agra. Thes<* ruins are popularly calh‘d tlie remnants of Kasondh, and 
they seem to have (Uiee heim a larg<‘ city ; tlioy are at all events worth being ex¬ 
amined by anti(|uarians. 

Tlic etymology of the name of Ahar is said by the adherents of one 
trailition to lie this, that being (ho s])ot wliere Jaiimojaya had performed 
the sacrifice for the d(‘struction of serpent kind, it was styled Aid hdr^ or 
serpent(/estroi/ed. Alii and lidr are both Sanskrit words, the former meaning 
tt serpent, and the latter, the act of divstnudion. This derivation of the name, 
however, is unsupported by writtiui authority. The TagAs, Gour Brahmans, and 
Kagars of this district tinnly believe that Alitir was the spot where their 
ancestors assisteil Raja Jannu;jaya in the snake sacritiee, and got largesses and 
assignments in reward. It is also affirmed that tho town of Ahar having been 
granted to the Nugar Brahmans by Jaumejaya, together with a number of 
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vilLigos around it, the seat of tlio empire was removed to tlio present site of 
Buliuidshahar. There seems but little doubt that Aluir ^Yas the capital of a 
province of the Piiiidava. emiuro, and that after it had Ix'cn assirjiu'd It) ilie 
I'Ja^tirs, the head-(|iiurters ot tlio Go\eruor were removoil to the sj'xU, wiiero 
Bulandshahar now stands. 

Other towns, as well as Ahar, claim to have been the capital of the IViudava 
empire wlien the seat of Government was transforn'd from Ilastina|)ur. Amono- 
these is Koil, but on what grounds its claims are based docs not sc^cin very 
clear. 

At any rate, tlio largo mounds of aslies and ruined buildings indicate AliTir 
to bo au anciont town. It mav bo tlu^ Abi Kslx'tra wlu're Droiia ('stabfsh- 
od las head-quarters after Inn ing ovi‘rcome Udja nrnp:id and tal«m posse sion, 
as inentionedin the Mahal^hrirat, ot‘the nortluam hall* of his LMnclial kIiig<loin. 

Tlio Nagar Brahmans, a majority of whom hav(^ Ix'on Mnsalinans since tlio 
time of Aurangzob, are the proniiiuujt residimtsof Ahar. iMost, of them (unuHl 
rebels in 1857 and lost tlieir [iroperty, which, al'ter eonllscalion, was given in 
reward to Raja Gursahai ^lal oi* Muradabad. 

In the Ayin-o-Akban" Ahar is j»ut down us tbe^ S(‘at of a Malifil Ix^longing 
to the DastCir of Thaiui Fartda, Sirkar Koil, Siibah Agra, and paying an annual 
revenue of 21,0(5,550 dih/fs^ or Rs. 52,(5l»I. 

Thej)rosont[)Opulation is 2,1 II souls, and tlie juiblie institutionsarotlu^ Poli(?o 
Chowld, Post-office and ILil<|abundi School. A larg(‘ hiir is ludtl lujre on the 
Dasahra of Jeth. The towm al)ounds with t<miples, ol* w hieli one d(Mliciit(‘d to 
Ambikeshar Mahadeo is the oldest and most nwenal. Ilie town, from its situ¬ 
ation on the bank of the Gang(‘,s, is well suited for commerce. A market is 
held every Tuesday. 


30. A/tdnjnir. 

This towm belongs to Parganah Ahar of Talisil Arinpslialuir, and is si¬ 
tuated on ilie road from Ahar to Bulandsluihur, about tw'dxe inih's tf) tlio 
sontli-w’est from the former town. It is said to liaxe Ixioii founded by a Taga 
Brahman of the name of Gliattu, after whom and his i\lusalma.n patnm it w'as 
for a long time called Gliattu Nasinlhud. This mime was changed to Khanjiur 
in the reign of Emperor Shah Jahan, when the town, t ogether w itli certain vil¬ 
lages around it, were given in jaglr to x\llo Khan, Afghan, and the latter adopted 
it for Ins home. The jagir was resumed by Emjavror Aurangzeb, w lio allowed, 
liowmver, the descendants of the grantee to bold the lamls comprised in it on their 
paying the revenue assessed u|>on them, lhad-idlah Khan, the sixth in descent 
from Alio Kliiiu, increased the estate considerably, and hd‘t on Ids death his son, 
Abdul Latif Khan, proprietor of about 150 villages, the second largest lauded 
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proprietor in tlie district. Abdul Latif Eh^n turned rebel in 1857. Ho was 
transported for life beyond the seas, and his estates were confiscated to Govern¬ 
ment. Some of the villages were sold by auction, and the remainder bestowed 
on loyalists for good services. Khanpur, together with nine other villages, were 
granted to Sayad Mir Khan, Sirdar Bahadur, a resident of Paghinanin AfghAn- 
istari, for services rend(‘red in the mutiny. The Sirdar resides at Khanpur, and 
is one of th<3 Tallmjdars of tlie district. 

The ))opuhition of Kliaiipur is d,40(] persons, of whom more than one- 
half arc Muhammadans. A niark<‘t is held in the town every Tuesday, and the 
Police Chowki, IVst-ofiico and llalqahandi School are its public offices. 

31. SikandardfHxd, 

This town is at ]^resent the head-fpiartcrs of a Talisil comprising the Parga- 
nahs of Sikandaral)ad, Dadri and Daiikour. It is situaUid on tin; Deldi branch 
of the Grand Trunk Rond, twciitv-thr(‘c miles to the (?ast froni D(ddi and ten 
niil(\H to the west IVoin Bulnudshahar. A metalled road connects it, vid, 
Bulandshahar, with Anfipsliahar on the Gang(‘s, The laain'st Railway Station 
is at Ivherli, four luibis to tli<^ south, and the mm rest canal is the left sub- 
branch of the main Bulandshahar Bramffi of tlie Gauges Canal, two miles in 
the Biiine direction. 

Sikandarabad was founded by Enij>cror Sikandar Lodi in the JJijri year 
1)05, or loOl. A. 1). The saim^ Ein|)cr<)r made it the hcad-(|uarter.s of a Chak- 
la or district, with twenty-two Pargaiialis under it. Akhar reduced the 
Kubordiuate Parganahs to nine, and made Sikandarabad the ca[Mtal ot‘a Mahal, 
])aying l2,r)P,lPP (/dm.v, (or Bs. 3)1,480) per annum. He attached it to the SirkAr 
and Suhuli of Dohli, and this arrangement oontinued in force, with little amend¬ 
ments, till tlie year 1154 Fatili (1747 A. I).), when the Marhattas took possess¬ 
ion of the country and made their own arrangcinent, Inimediatcly after the 
conquest of Aligarh hy Jjord Lake, the iiewly-;K‘(jHirc»l country was divided 
into four ZilAs, of which Aligarh iiiclud(*<l the Pargaiiah of Sikamlarabad, Tins 
town was, at the same time made th(‘ head-quarters of a Talisil comprising the 
Parganahs ol* Sikandarabad, Adali, Dankour, Kasnah, Baran, and Agoutfi. In 
suhscijnent revisions Baran was made the capital of a separate Talisil, the 
Parganahs of Adah and Ivasuah were abolished, and Agouta was added to 
Baran. 

The twenty-two Pargnnahs originally attached to the Chakla of Sikandar- 
fibad were—1, Sikandarahatl; 2, Adah ; 3, Til Ih'gampvir; 4, Jewar ; 5, Sayanah; 
(),Dankour ; 7, Baran ; 8, Stuitha or Agouta; *3, IMtIi ; 10, Puhasu ; 11, KlmrjA; 
32, Shikarpur; 13, Ahar; 14, Thanah Farida; 15, Iliquir; Id, Palwal ;17, Jalal- 
pur Sarliat; 18, Dasnah; 10, Sarawah; 20, Shakarpur; 21, Garh Muktosar; 
and 22, Loui. In Akbar’s arraugemeut the last thirteen were detached from the 
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ChaklA. Nuww&b S^bit Kh&a and Il4j4 DilAr^in wore the two last ChakledArs 
of SikandarA-b&d. The Pargiinahs of Jewar and PabA-sh were first separated 
off the ChaklA by the MarliattAs about tlie year 1748 A. D. Tlioreaftor, whoever 
paid the largest [n-emiuni got the lease of a Parganah from the king, tuid the 
ChaklA was abolislied. TJiis town was for some time the centre of the fief of 
Vazir Najib-ud-dowlah, and it was the scene of several battles during the 
disorganization of the Empire. It was in the vicinity of this town that the 
MarhattA force was attacked and routed by Saadat KliAn, Viceroy of Oudh, in 
the year 173(3 A. D., and it was the suburbs that the Jat army of Rharat()ur 
encamped in 1764, whence it fled across (he Jamna after ISiirajinal liad been 
killed and Jawahir Sing defeated by the king’s troops. 

During the MarhattA rule a brigade of Gentn-al Perron's troo[)s was stationed 
at Sikandarabad for facilitating the realization of revoniui from the t virhulent 
GAjars in its neighbourhood. Immediately after the battle of Aligarh, the late 
Colonel James Skinner was located at this town, together with his 1,200 sowars, 
to protect the road between Dcllil and Aligarh, and to keep the country clear 
of marauders. The Colonel, soon after he liad postcil himself at Sikandar- 
^hAd, received a cominunication from the MarhattA JAgh’dAr of MalAgarh to 
quit the district, which the Jugirdur claimed to ho in his jurisdiction. Skin¬ 
ner’s reply was a defiance, and its result an attack from MAlAgarli; a fuTOC battle 
took place in the neighbourhood of SikandarAbad, in whiidi Skinner was victo¬ 
rious. 

The town was originally parcelled into fourteen wards, each called after 
the clan wliieli occupied it. Large patches of'land around it h id boon granted 
free of rent to the first settlers, and these grants do not seem to have been ques¬ 
tioned by the succeeding sovereigns ; 1,526 bigliAs are still held free of rent, 
and 2,935 bighas were resumed under Regulation II. of 1819. 

In the mutinies of 1857 SikandarAbad suffered more than any otlior town 
in the district or perhaps in the division. It was pliinderefi, sackcvl and burnt 
by the GCijars, Rajputs and Musalmans of tlic nciglibouring villages. On the 
restoration of order, such of the villages as were |)roved to liave taken a part in 
the plunder were heavily fined, the total of the fine being four lakhs of rupees, 
of which one moiety was subsequently remitted. No portion of the fine, how¬ 
ever, was paid to the plundered people- SikanJarAbAd is again a flourishing 
town. Its population is 18,350 persons, amongst whom a colony of BbatiiAgar 
KAiths are the most prominent and the JulAhas (MusulinAn weavers) the most 
numerous. 

Munshi Lachman SurAp, a largo landed proprietor and an Honorary Magis¬ 
trate, is the leading member of the KAith clan. 

This town is famous for the manufacture of cloth (chiefly pagris) and for 
the Sanskrit calendar which its Pandits propar^ and issue annually for the use 

18 
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of the astrolo/^ers and others in the neighbourhood. The public institutions of 
yikanclar^b&d arc the following :— 

1 . Tlie Tahsil office. This building was constructed in 1865, at a cost of 
Rb. 14,017, of which sum Its. 13,700 were paid from the fines realized from 
the villagfjs which participated in the plunder of the town in 1857, and the 
remainder from the savings of the Chaukidari Fund. 

2. The Dispensary, constructed at a cost of Rs. 1,392, in 1867, from the 
Local Funds. The monthly cost of the Dispensary is lis. 72, of wdiich five- 
sixths, b(^ing the Native Doctor’s salary, are paid by Government, and the 
balance from suhscri|)tions. 

3. Th(3 Anglo-Vernacular ydiool, Indd in a rented house. This school is 
kept up on tin? grant-in-aid system, at a cost of Rs. 84 per mensem, and gives 
instruction to 67 hoys. 

4. The Tahsili School, held in a rented house. This institution gives 
education in Urdu and Hindi to 134 boys, and its monthly cost is Ks. 42-12-0. 
It is one of the host s<*lioofs ol‘its class in the North-Western Provinces. 

The l^^iie(* Station occupios a part of the Tahsili building. 

The Chaukidar! tax, under Act XX. of 1856, was in force in the town till 
May Kith, 1<S72, wlam the town was enrolled as a Municipality under Act VI. 
of 1868. The lionses in the town are mostly katchd-pakka, or made of burnt 
bricks and clay mortar. 

For accommodation of lrav(‘llers there are four native saruis in the town, 
besides a tliik bungalo, an cncamj)ing ground, and a paiAo in the suburbs. 
The water in the wells of the town is generally sweet, and the liealth of the 
])eople is good. A braneh of the (Imreh of England Mission is stationed at 
{Sikaiidarahad. The tombs of Chishti Biirhan-uddhi and Bandgi 8hah Husen, 
which are held in higli reverence by the Muhammadan population, are situated 
in tlie suburbs. The former is said to be nearly 400 years old, and the latter 
about 250. Amongst the llindfi temph\s, the oldest and most renowned is that 
of Jharkhandi Mahddeo, which is said to have been founded siinuitaneoiisly 
with the town. 

Among literary persons of the present time is Munshi HargopM, snrnamed 
Taftah, a KMtli resident of Sikandrabiid. He is a famous Persian and Urdft 
poet, 

32. Adah, 

This towm is five miles to the east of SikandartibM, and is situated in the 
Parganah of the latter name. It is about five miles to the west of Buland- 
shahar. It was the head-quarters of a Parganah in the time of Akbar, who 
fixed its revenue at 5,13,081 ddms, or Rs. 12,827, and attached it to the Sfibah 
and Sirkflr of Dehli. The name of the town is assigned by tradition to the fact 
of A colony of Ahars having settled in ii about 600 years ago. It is still inha- 
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bited by a number of persons of that caste, whose ancestors wore styled 
Choudhris. While it was the head-quarters of a Par^anah several respectable 
Musalm&n families made the town their homo, and their descendants aro still 
holders of rent-free patches of land in its suburbs. 

The population of Adah is about 1,618 persons, but there are no public institu¬ 
tions in the town. 

33. Til Begampur. 

Munshi Manual Sen is evidently wron^ in supposing that the addition of 
‘^Begampur” to the old name of ^‘Til” has been since the time of King SIulli 
Alam, who is stated to have assigned a jilgir of twenty-two villages to Fakhar- 
iin-nissA Begam, sister of Mohi-nddin, a nohlemaii of Dehli, and that th<‘ said 
addition was owing to the assignee having ado])fcod her head-quartors hero. 
We find the whole name (Til Bcgatnpnr) in the Ayin-o-Akbari, which was 
written nearly 200 years before ShrUi Alam's accession to the throne. 

Til Begampur was a Mahal of the Sirkar and ISfibah of Debit, and paid a 
revenue of 3,70,371 ddms^ or Rs. 0,250, |)or annum in Akbar s time. This town 
is said to have been in possession of the IJhntti RajjUits ever since ilio time of 
Prithira), when a large colony of their clan came to this district from Bliaitianali 
across the Jumna, and settled in it after liaving expcdled tlu5 Meos, The last 
Bhatti proprietors of the Muhammadan faith, which the family had udopled dur¬ 
ing Alamgir’s reign, turned rebels in th(‘ disturbance of 1857, and ilicir villages 
were consequently confiscated and given in reward to Mr. Thomas Skinner for 
good services. The population of the town is 1,253 jiersons, and the llahjil- 
bandi School is its only public institution. 

The Parganah of Til Begampur was absorbed into that of SikandaiTibild in 
1844, and tlio town has since become a moderate sized village. Its distance 
from Sikandartlbrid is four miles to the north-west. 

The following aro cojiios of an inscription tablet placed on an old Btlori 
(pond) about 300 yards to the south of the town : — 

5 

^ JI ilaa.i 4^1:L 

The y^Jir is 945 ////ri in the Persian inscription, and 1595 Sam vat (oqual 
to 1538 A. D.) in the Sanskrit version. The Sanskrit inscription is deciphered 
to be as follows :— 

£ 01 vfSi ^ laq?; 

\ lR?f sonre TUBf 
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fligwiftT*! ‘isiay qBSo oR unarf^T 

nil fill 

5TW 111 g^JTFT Iril^T 5^ tnfl^TW 

^rai TT^Hiiil ’wfiT: 

MTHiln ^nil 7Ti%jn?HR 111 ^ ^in 

>£> 

XT^ Tl^flTVITl^ XITn Xl^ 

O 'S* V. 

^llirT rlrXT’? nirlirlfT ^mi^FlRm I ni^T 

S» 

xRTi? I ’^irg^isRm q^i lil: ii 

7'ranslafion of the above .—Salutations to Gani^slu I jiray to Ganpati, about 
wlioso temples hover a liost of l>ees to taste the juice which exudes from them, 
who xjjrants tlio desired ohjects and who on that account is called Kiimesh. 
This reservoir was founded by Mahta Dittd, Kliattri of the Garialpnr clan, sou 
of Khat Darshan, tlie M ah a raj ad hi raj of the progeny of Sytlwa, in the reign 
of King lIuiTUiyiln, when Amtr Fakir Ali Deg was the Governor, the Samvat 
year of Vikramftditya being 1595 and the Shaka year 1460, on Saturday the 
the 10th of the light fortnight of Mfirgsir, when the Yogini was in the east, and 
the moon in the UttrCi astcrism and Baryfin Yog. May the descendants of 
the founder be in prosperity while the sun and moon exist! ■’ 

34. Kakor. 

This is a very thriving town, in consequence of a number of Marwari traders 
having taken up their abode in it. Trade in cotton is largely carried on, and 
the traders in that coinmoditv are tbo monev-h nders of the surroundiuvr villaores 
as well. A large market is liehl every Friday, and the population is about 
3,500 persons. Tlio streets and suburbs are urieommouly dirty, there being 
no innnicipality or otlier agency to look after them. 

Tlio present name is attributed to the fact that during the time of Pirthinlj 
the Karori (collector of revenue) of the district liad his head-quarters here. The 
foniier name is not known now. The town is twxdve miles to the south of Sikau- 
darfilxld, to which Pargauah it belongs, and the same distance to the south-west 
from Biilandshahar. The metalled road leading from the last-named town to 
Jhfijhar runs about half a mile to the east from Kukor. A well-conducted 
Ilalqilbandi School, in which 47 boys learn Urdil and Hindi, is the only institu¬ 
tion in this town. 

35. Dddri, 

This town is at present the head-quarters of the largest Parganah in 
ilie district. It is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, eleven miles to the 
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north-west of Sikandar^Md, and twenty-one miles to the south-east of Debit. 
The Railway Station of D^dri, which is connected with the town by a metalled 
road, is one mile to the southward. About one hundred years n^o DAdri was a 
common village tenanted bv Bliatt! Gitjars. In the disorganization oftho Mughal 
Empire, Dargtihi Sing, Giijar, ofthe neighbouring village of Katahra, obtained 
from Vazir Najib-ud-dowlah the office of Chorinrin, for cheeking the thieves 
and plunderers, whose loader his father, Shainhlih Sing, was. To bribe him 
still further, the king’s officers proeured for him the title of lh\o and the 
rari lease of 133 villages, of which ho had forcibly or Imiidiilently ])ossessed hiiii- 
self, at an annual jamCi of Us. 29,000. DargAhi Sing established his head-quar¬ 
ters at Dadri, constructed a fort, hiizar and other Imildings, and raised the vil¬ 
lage to the size and im])ortance of a town. Tho rnuqdi'vari lease was recognized 
by the Marhatta rulers, and after them by the British officers. Uj\o Ajit 
Sing, grandson of Dargiilii Sing, was in ])osscssion of the lease at tho time of 
the introduction of the Company’s rule, lie was allowed to hold it at tho above 
jain^ for his life. He died in 1819 A. D., and then tho lease laf)scd to Gov¬ 
ernment. The villages were settled with their respective ])roi)riot(>rs, and a 
pension of Rs. 500 per mensem was fixed for Rilo Roslian Sing, the oldest son 
of Ajit Sing. The villages comprised in the mH<j(xrrari wcu-e at tho same time 
formed into a separate parganah. 

During the mutiny of 1857 Roshan Sing’s sons and hrothcTs behaved dis¬ 
loyally. Two of them were capitally punished, and whatever property they 
possessed was confiscated to Government. 

For the accommodation of travellers there is a katchd sarfii in tho town, 
and a dak bungalo, parao and cncamping-ground in its vicinity. Tho Police 
Station and a Halqabandi School are tho only public institutions of D4dri. Ita 
population is 2,426 persons, and a small market is held at it every Monday. 

36. Surajpnr. 

While the imperial road between Delili and Aligarh went through 
Dankour and Kasnah, a sarfii was established on it about six miles to tho 
north-west from tho latter town by a Kaith named Shraj Mai. Tho exact 
time is not known, but it was probably in Jahilngir’s reign. Tho sarfii rose to a 
flourishing town, which was named after the founder, but during tho decline of 
the Empire it became the scene of frequent dcjiredatioiis at the hands of tho 
Biirrounding Ghjar communities, and was for that reason deserted by all the 
residents, except the poor Bhathi^rahs (inn-keopers) and a few Gfljar families. 
On the introduction of the British rule Sdrajpur again roso to eminence, and 
became the head-quarters of a Th^nali, Tabsil and Munsifl. All these offices 
were subsequently remove«l to Sikandor^btid, yet Sdrajpur remained a fairly 
thriving town. The zaminddrl was conferred, under the Khdnali Kh&li system, 
on the Bhaihi^rabs and GOjars who had adhered to it in its worst days. 
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Sfirajpur belongs now to Parganah DAdri, and is situated five miles to the south 
of the town of Dddri and four miles in the same direction from the Railway 
Station of the latter name. The town is generally unhealthy, the site being in a 
valley and surrounded on all sides by a rivulet. The river Jamna is about 
three miles to the west. T!ic population of the town is 2,342 persons, and the 
Police Station and a llahplbaiid! School are its only public institutions. A 
market is held every Tues^lay, and tho Banids are the prominetit residents. 
The town of Sadar Sarai, famous for the battle which took place in tho suburbs 
b<;tween British and Mjirhatta troops a week or ten days after tho capture of 
Aligarh, is six miles to the west of Surajfuir. The Sarai was built by Haji Sadar 
Shah, in the reign of Aurangzcb, in the year lllG Hijn, as evident from the 
following inscription which is placed on its gates:— 

yi U ♦ Ay^ y^.‘^ ^ 

^iCjj ♦ yi\y ^ 

5 y\ op 

y\ j! Uo 

i^M^Jykx^ yj jj yMkAi # O ^.VX^ ^loJ Sl-i j| 

Jravslafion .—“ Peace on thee my gnost, thou hast done well to eomo hero. 
Shouldst thou wish to know the date of the building of this Inn I will tell you, 
hear it—it was in the reigti of the Emperor, tho defender of the faith, named 
Aurangzeb Alamgir, wliose Ya/dr was Ghi\zi~uddin Khan Bahaclvir, that Hriji 
Sadar Shah built, by favour of the Alinii^hty, this Sarfii and tlie villages of Shrih 
pur and Sadarpur. When the lieart prayed for the date the Haliin spoke 
it was “a stage in the straight way" Shouldst thou not know 

the method of caleuhiting hy Ahjad, then know th«‘ Vi'ar to he one lliousand one 
luindred and sixteen. These verses were composed by Muhammad Shah, sou 
of the Haji’’. 

A mosque in this town, built by King Muhammad Sh&h in the year 1133 
Hy ri, is in bad repair. Its inscription is the following:— 

0^ U.> m [L> 

__ S 1 *^^] ^ 

As a monument of tho battle of the 12th September, 1803, the solitary 
grave of a Christian officer stands in the large plain between the villages of 
Chalahrii and about two miles from Sadar Sar4i. The head-stono 

of this grave seems to have been stolen away. 

37. JdrehaK 

This town is situated in Parganah D&drt, and is eight miles north from Sikan- 
dar&blld, seven miles east from D&dri, and twenty miles north-west from Bu- 
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landshaliar. The main Ganges Canal runs about one inilo to the north of J&r- 
chah. The correct name of the town is said to be Charcliah (four wells), because, 
Bays tradition, four large wells had been sunk on tlie site by tlie fouiuler before 
the village was built. Tlio hmnder is said to have been 8ayad Zenulabidin, 
who obtained from Mubarak Sluih, the Sayad Einjieror of Delili, ainaail of 
bigh4s, on the express condition that he would oust the Mewatis, then the most 
turbulent and detested class of people, from the hamlets whieh stood on the 
spot. The four wells constructed by Zenulabiilin arc still extant, and his des¬ 
cendants were in eiijoymenl of the grant till (he year LSoT, wlnui they ])artici- 
pated in the plunder of Sikandarabad, and thoroby lost the inaafi I>y confiscation. 
The town is famous for the fecundity of mango groves in its suburbs. Tin total 
number of mango trees is about 5,600. The sliart;rs of the maat'i at the time of 
its confiscation were several hundred, eaeli having a st 4 )arate pateh of land in 
liis possession, but very few of them succeeded in proving their iimoeenee or 
saving their })ropert 3 ' from the general confiscation. The village was Rt>ld by 
auction, and it fetchoil the large price of one lakh and scveiitv-i ight thousand 
rupees. 

A Police Chowki and a llalqabamli Seliool are the puhlie irislilutinns of 
Jarcliah. A market is held every VV’^odiK'sday, and the population is 4,502 
persons, of whom the Sayads (of the Shiah so( t) are the most promiruuit. The 
present proprietors are Lalah S]]*‘o Sing Jhie of DehJI and tlio heirs ol’ Karain 
All Khiln, late Tahsildar of Ghu/.iahaii. 

A tax, under Act XX, of 1656, lias recently been introduced into the 
town to provide for its wateli ;ind coii»*ervaiicy. 

38. JJankour. 

This town is tho cajiital of a Parganah whicdi is called after it. It 
is situated on the old imperial road from Dohli to Aligarh, and is tiui iniles 
to the south from Sikandanibad and twenty miles to tlu? soiitli-west from 
Bulandshahar. The stream of the Jaiunfi is at present about two miles to tho 
south from the town, but there are vestiges enough to show that it inust Jiave 
flowed at some past period just under its walls. Aeeording to local tradition 
Dankour w^as founded by, or in lionour of, Drona (vulgarly called Dona), tJie 
preceptor of the royal youths of Ilastinajuir, and one of tho principal warriors of 
tho Mahabharat. Its correct name is said to have been Droiiakour. A j>akkd 
tank and a temple still exist, and arc called Doiulchar (Drona Acdiurva). That 
Drona ever lived at tho spot is not corroborated by the MalmhJiarat or by any 
authoritative legend, and that he did not die here is evident from tho Drona 
parm of the Mah^bbiirat, which says that he was killed in the great battle at 
Kuru Kslietra. 

The following legend of tho Mahabharat may probably account for the tradi¬ 
tion of Dankour being the abode of Drona. It is stated that when the repu- 
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tation of Drona as an archer spread far and wide, the sons of several Hajalis 
waited on him at HastinUpur to learn archery. Amongst them was the son 
of a Bhil R^jah, whose home was in the forests bordering on the Jamnd 
river, Drona declined to give the Bhil prince lessons in the use of the bow, 
because the Bhils were cow-atealers and hereditary enemies of the Aryas (the 
noble followers of the Veda). Thus disappointed, the Bhil Rajah’s son returned 
to his home, and there having made a clay imago of Drona, began to practise 
archery by its side. In fact he adopted the image as his lifeless tutor and paid 
it the reverence due to a preceptor. By constant practice he became a good 
archer and his fame reached Drona. To see what success the lad had made, 
in spite of his refusal to instruct him, Drona went one day to the Bhil Rajah’s 
residence, and satisfied himself that the prince had acquired great proficiency 
in archery. Ho questioned the lad as to the moans of his success, and was told 
it was mainly due to the reverence paid to his image. Thinking that the Bhils* 
under so skilful a loader might be very fbrmidahle enemies of tiie Aryas, and 
wishing to avoid the possibility of such a result, Drona asked the prince to 
promise him a favour. The promise w’as readily given, and then the 
Brikhman warrior commanded the prince to cut off tlie forefinger of his right 
hand. The Bhil iad, true to his word, prepared himself for the mutila¬ 
tion, but Drona was so struck by his ready submission that he ordered him not 
to cut the finger, but to vow that ho would never use it in shooting. This pro¬ 
mise was accordingly made, and is said to bo still respected by the caste people 
of its maker. Tliis may or may not be true, but tlio popular notion is that the 
Bhils still consider it a sin to use the forefinger in shooting with the bow and 
arrow. In short it is very ])rubable that the clay image of Drona was made 
somewhere near the present site of Daiikour, which answers the locality described 
in the Mahhbharat, and that the tradition of the place being Drona’s residence 
is founded on the above legend. Dankour is a thriving town and a large 
grain market. Its population is 5,423 persons, of whom the Banids are the 
most prominent. 

A Police Thanah, a Halqflbaudi School, a Post-office and the Chaukid^ri 
establishment are the public institutions of this town, and a market is held in 
it every Sunda 3 \ 

The ruins of the large fort built by Qa}4m-uddin Kh^n, in Akbar’s reign, 
are still visible, and a mosque more recently constructed stands on it. 

According to the Ayiii-e-Akbari ” Dankour was a Mah^l of Dastftr Baran, 
Sirk&r Dehll, Sfibah Dehli, and paid an annual revenue of 10,16,682 ddms^ or 
Bs. 25,417. 

39. Jhajhar* 

This town of Parganah Dankour is situated at fifteen miles to the south¬ 
west of Bulandshahar, ten miles to the south-east of Dankour, and thirteen 
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miles to the sonth of Sikandarabad. A metalled road connects it with the 
head-quarters of the district, vid the Railway Station ofChola. Its population 
is 5,632 persons, of whom the Balloch Musalmaiis and Dhusar Banias arc tho 
most prominent. A market is held on Tuesdays, and the Chaukidai i establish* 
nient under Act XX. of 1856, tho Halqabandi School, the rost-ollioe and tho 
Police Th&nah, are its public institutions. Tho Cliaukidari tax yitdds Hs. 1,61)6 
per annum, which is expended in providing for tho watch and conservancy of tho 
town. The founder of tho town is said to have been a Balloch, by name Sayad 
Muhammad Khdn, and its correct or original name to Ix^ Bhajar (tho settle¬ 
ment of deserters), because tho runaway people of all enstt's and of ditlerent 
places were induced by the founder to setll(3 here. The date of iVuiiubiLion 
is supposed to be a few years after Taimur’s invasion. T1 k‘ niiitli in dt scent 
from Sa^^ad Muhammad Khan is the present pr(>]>ru‘tor of the town (tihulaiu 
tlhaus Khan). Sayad Muhammad Klian is said to have accompani(Hl 
Humtlyhn from Rori Bhakkar, to have distinguished hims<‘H‘ ns a military 
officer in Akhar’s reign, and to have obtained froin tlovlatter Km])eror the titlo 
of Ghalib Jang. Of his twenty-two sons, several founded muv villages, a,nd tluiir 
progeny are largely scattered in tho neighbourhood. Jhajhar was. ]>rior to 
the mutiny of 1857, the liorne of several hundred troopers of tln^ Ballocdi casto 
in the British army. With few cxcej)tions the lu>usi*s and shops in Ihis town 
are katch^. 

40. Kdsnah, 

This town is said to have been built, by Rao Kansal, the leader of a large 
colony of the Bhatti RAjpilts from Jaisalmer, and a nobleman of tbo court of 
Dehli in the reign of Pi itliiraj. It stands on tho lei't bank of the Ilindan and 
about four miles to tho east of tlie Jainna. The launnant.s of a brick fort and 
of other largo buildiugs indicate the former greatfiess of‘ the town. The old 
imperial road between Dclili and Koil (Aligarh) passed through it, and the fall 
of its grandeur is duo to the depredations of the surrounding Gujar communi¬ 
ties daring the disorganization of tho Muglial Erii|)i!c. 

In Akbar’s time Kdsnah was a Mahiil of tho Sirkar and Shbah of Dehli, and 
paid a revenue of 15,22,315 dd/ns (or Rs. 38,058) per annum. It remained the 
head-quarters of a Parganali up to the year 1844, when the Pargariali was ab¬ 
sorbed into the surrounding ones. It now belongs to Parganah Dankour. 
Sikandar&bM is nine miles to its east, and a katcha road connects tliem. The pre¬ 
sent population of the town is 1,768 persons, amongst whom tbo Shekhs 
and AgarwM Bani&s are the more prominent. The zamiMdA.ri belongs to these 
two castes, and they are also rent-free holders of about 2,700 bights of 
land in the suburbs. The Shekhs are the descendants of Shekh Chdhar, who ob¬ 
tained a maafi of 2,500 bigh&s in Taimilr’stime, and the Agarw41s are the des* 

19 
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cCjidants of RAjfl Raorhu Nath Das, who was favoured by one of the subsequeiit 
Emperors with a maall of 200 blgliAs. Tliese two families ousted the Bliattis 
(cl(?scendant.s of llao Kansal) from tho town, and the latter thereafter took up 
tlieir abode in Monza (ilifiri, wl»ere tlaar pro/rtmy still reside. 

Kasnali is a fioor and filtliy town. The Shekh Maafidars are in very 
reduced eireumstane<H, and Uie Ihuiias t<i{) are not well-to-do. A market is held 
each Moinlay, and tlu; P(*]ioe (diowki and a lI;dqAbandi Selnxd are the only pub¬ 
lic institiilions. An ^scaipe of* tlu^ Biilandshuhar Branch of the Ganges Canal 
falls hen; into tluj cliannel <d* tlie Hindan. 

Besides the nannants of a large britde fort in the town, tlie ruins of a smaller 
one, called (bidhl BatliiinAn, lay about half a mile to tlie north, and of a mud 
fort about 500 yards to the (‘ast. The tomb of Ikram Khan, a costly building 
of red stone, is still in a condition that, it'slightly ropainul, it may last several 
generations more. Ikram Khan was one of the officers enlrusted by Emperor 
Shah Jahaii with tlu? superintendence of the building of the fort of Dehli. 

41 . Bil(h]mr, 

This town is worthy of notice for its being the bead-quarters of the Skinner 
Estate founded by the late (Jolonel James Skinner, 0. B. It belongs to 
Parganali Dankour of Tabsil Sikandarabad, and is six: miles to the south 
from the head-(piarters of the Talisil. Tin; Uailway St/ation of Sikandarilbad 
is only two miles to the north from BilAsjuir, and a metalled road runs 
betvvoen them. A sjdondid garden, atlached to the family mansion of tho Skin¬ 
ners, is maintained in good condition, and adjoining the mansion is a strong fort, 
about 200 yards from the town. One of Colonel Skinner’s sons, the late Mr. 
Thomas Skinner, hold tin’s fort during the troubled times of 1857, and by his 
determined conduct was of much use in rc-assiiring tho well-disposed population 
of the n(;ighl)oiirhood. He received handso»uo rewards from Government in 
recognition of his servi(*(;s, in the shape of contiscat(Hl villages. He died in 
ISdi, and was sueceedtMl in the property by bis son T. B. Skinner. TJrdiappily 
this young man came into poss(‘ssion of a fine estate early in life and was un¬ 
fitted to fill the position ho was placed in; surrounded by bad advisors he be¬ 
came overwhelmed with debt, and finally he was pronounced, at the suggestion 
of the Collecdor, unfit to manage his affairs, and tho estate passed into the 
hands of the Court of Wards. 

The population of Bilu'^pur is 3,160 souls, and the proprietorship of its lands 
belongs to an old family of Patluin residents. The town is famous for its 
numerous mango gardens and for the market held at it every Saturday. 

The Halqabandi School and the Post-office are its only public institutions. 
The town is one of the maafi estates included in the jagir of Colonel James 
Skinner, whose heirs receive the revenue from the old proprietors. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PRINCIPAL CASTES AND PROMINENT FAMILIES. 

Almost every tribe of the higher classes in this district lias a tradition, 
mixed with more or less of myth, relating to the date and cause of its sottlo- 
iiient here, and its origin and former history. Very frei|ucntly the most 
unreasonable legends and improbable facts are related to connect the origin 
of a clan to an honourable source. Advantage is sometimes iakt'ii of tho 
accidental coincidence of its designation with the name of some illustrious in¬ 
dividual of old, or with the sound of a word which answers in meaning tho 
desired object. On the other hand, when the disparagement of a (dan is the object 
of the inventor, similar devic(.‘s are adopted to give tlu^ story an ajipoavance of 
probability. As a rule, the spurious traditions are seldom admitted by tho un¬ 
concerned, but those wlio arc immediately (joncerned adhere to them as hrmly 
as possible. 

Save the Bridimans, wlio arc admitted to be thi' (hvseondants of the priests 
invited by Ruja Janmejaya, of Hastinajiur, in the tirst c(mtury after tho 
war of the Midiabharat, to assist him in the snake secrilice and other ndigious 
duties, from ditieront and distant quarters of India, no otluu* hnet-born (da.ss 
dates back its advemt to this distrirjt beyond 800 yiairs. With few excjcptiona 
all the Rajput clans claim to have Retll(?d here as conquerors of tho tract now 
occupied by tliem Tlio Jfits do not se<'m to have coim^ in large numbers or in 
any other capacity than that of cultivators. Tim abiliti(*s ol’ a few ](‘ading 
individuals raised tluun to a prominent position. Gujars, who, I Ixdieve, are tlio 
progeny of the aborigines and Aryans, have bism the oeeupiers of the Jamrul 
valley from pre-historic times. The menial classes have also their legends, 
but they seldom relate their emigration from other jiarts of tlu^ country. 
Cliamars, the most numerous caste without cxcaqition, Ibrming nearly a sixth 
part of tho whole population of the district, diKdare theniselv(»s to bo tlici oldest 
inhabitants of tlie tract. 

All the traditions agree that during the eleventh century of the Cliristian 
era, Dor Rajj)uts wore the most powerful clan between Mirath and Koil, and 
that during tlie following century, when the Dor power was on the (hudimj, 
the MinU M(iO tribe, who were in all probability one of the aboriginal (•hiss(‘s, 
either pure or mixed, became the most numerous and turbident. They weni 
a lawless people, and when their depredations could no longer be borne by tho 
other classes, Rajputs were invited from different fpiarters by tho Rajas of 
Delhi, ami sometimes by the oppressed communities, to expel them. Tho Minil 
Meos were severely persecuted on all sides for nearly fifty years—l 170 to 
1220 A.D. They seemed once to have been extirpated, but in the commotions 
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which followed the downfall of the Hind^ dynasty of Delhi, they again 
acquired power, and were not finally expelled from the district till the reign 
of Emperor Bull)an, when extraordinary severities were adopted against them. 
Remains of their forts and villages are still extant. 

I proceed now to give an account of each of the prevailing castes and of the 
rise and full of their principal families. 

( /•)— Brahmans, 

Like the highlamlcrs arid lowlanders of other countries, the BrAhmans of 
India are divided into two Iarg(‘ branches—the Paneli Gour and the Panch 
Dravid ; the former inhabiting regions north of the Yindhya hills, and the 
latter tlie districts to their south. Each of these branches is divided into five 
eub4u*an<jln;s. The Punch (jI our sub-divisions are :— 

(1) Sarswat, belonging to tln^ traet bordering on tlio Sarasvvati river; (2) 
Gour*, suppostsl to 1)0 the original iiiliabitants of Gonr or Bengal ; (3) K^nya- 
kiibj, p(‘o])le of the count ly ai-omid Kanoiij ; ( I) Maithal, occupiers of Mithl^ 
or Tirhut; and (o) IJtkal, of modern Orissa, The Panch Dmvid are:—(1) 
Maliarasht, of the Marliatta country ; (2) Karnfitak, ludonging to the Karii&tak 
District in the Dakhan ; (d) Dravid inhabiUiuts of the Drilvid tract; (4) Tailang 
of Tilangilnu ; an<l (T)) Gnr jur of (bijrat. These divisions and sub-divisions are 
not very ancient; they wer(3 ad(»j)ted by the Shaiva ndbnner, Shanker, about 
twelv(* liun<In*d years ago. No two of the sub-divisions mess together or inter¬ 
marry with oaeli other, and eiutli has a number of minor divisions. Besides 
tlie ten classes an»l tlicir braneluvs, tluM*e are s(^\'eral other clans of Brahmans 
which are cullcvl extra or l<»cal ; such as the Chowlioy, Magadli, AhbS-si and 
the like, and again tlu'n? are the half castes and mixed cashes in every division. 

f(r.J Gour Ureinuans ,—In the Bulandshahur Distriet the most prominent 
and numerous (dass of i5ruhmjin^ are the (Toiir. Aeeording to tlieir(>wntraditions 
tlu'v came here fri)m Bengal, their native land, in the first century after the 
]\lahabharat, at the invitation of Raja Janmejaya of Ilastimipur, to officiate at 
the great sacn-itico undertaken by him for the aniiihilatioa of the serpent kind, 
in retaliation for the death of his father, which resulted from snake-bite. It 
isassci tt'd that, having received largesses and assignments iu land from tlio R4j4, 
tht‘se Brahmans adi»|)tcd the ncighhonrhood of Ilastinupur as their home, and 
did not go ba(‘k to Bcngril. Tlie truth of this tradition is doubtful. It is 
not corroborated by any reliabh' record ; on the contrary, the Mah^bh^r&t clearly 
says that the Briihiuans who officiated at the snake sacrifice returned to tlieir 
homes after having rectavcil the gifts The total emigration of a clan is highly 
improbahle, and yet sneli must hav«» been the ease if the story of the Gonr 
Brahmans is correct, for they have no kinsmen now* in Beng&I. It has been 
4 tionjectured that Gur was the ancient name of the coimtry about Dehli, and 
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that the Gour Br/ihm^ns have taken their name from it This conjectnro 
would have refuted the above tradition very well, but tlie difReiiltv is to trace 
the name of Gar in any Sanskrit work. For further discussion on the subject 
the reader is referred to Elliott’s Glossary, artich‘S Gour” and ‘‘ Ta^a.” 

Among the Gour families of the district, the Choudhris of Shikfirpur are 
the most pre-eminent, both for their possessions and social status. Their 
leader is Choudhri Lacliman Sing, an Hoiu»rarv Magistrate and a large landed 
proprietor, and perhaps the ri(diest zamimlar in the district. It is admitted 
by all that his is the oldest respectable family in tin? district. It possessed a 
Chounlsi Gract of eighty-four villag<‘s) from tinu* imnuMnorial, and the town of 
Govindpur Kantain, on tlu' ruins of which stands Shikarpnr, was its capital. 
The Chourasi was tree of rent till the end ol* tin* tenth century, wlum the Dor 
Rajas assessed it for the first time. The earliest misfortune which befell tho 
familv, and whicdi is still roimanbored by its members, was during the disorder 
consccpient on the Ghori invasion. Tlu^ ht‘ad of the tamily was murdered and 
his villages taken possession of by the Taga Ibalimnns. The deseendanls of 
the murdered chief siiecoedeci, in tho third or fourth generation aftiT him, in 
recovering their former estates and importance, hut in tho coimiKwieemcnt of 
tho Mughal dynasty tluw again lost both. Tiiis tinu* they were victims of tho 
cupidity of Shekh Mausilr, a nobleman of the imp(?rial court, who dr'sirod to 
make himself master of the Chourasi. Ahaiuloning all honourabh* means of 
satisfying his desire, the Shekh r(‘M>rted to treac hery. Jh* inviteil the head 
Choudhri and his j)rincipal kinsmen to a triendly feast at his house and there 
barbarously murdered them. He then easily t<H)k possc'ssion of the villages 
comprised in tho Chourasi, and gave them new nanu^s, to indicate their fountia- 
tion hy Muhammadans. Several of those villages still go hy double names, part¬ 
ly Hiiidd and partly Musalman, siieli as Ahilullahjmr Ilulasan, Muhammadpur 
Gaiiori, Uahmanpur Karirah, &». ^:>lu^kh Mansilr, however, was noi allowed to 
enjoy the Chourasi long. The j>re.sent Choudhri relaUrs with |>rido how Ntinak 
Chanel, tho son of Mansur’s victim, learnt archery in his boyhcuxi to avenge his 
father’s death, and, while yet hardly out of his minority, slew the Shekh with an 
arrow in the streets of Dehli in broad daylight. Manak Cliand was appre¬ 
hended on the spot and taken before the Emperor, who, considering his nge, 
motive, and courage, and the Shekh’s treachery as widl as general bad charac¬ 
ter, not only pardoned tho youth but also restored to hi in his amroKtral estates. 
In Akbar’s time Farganah 8hikarpur was given in jj\glr to the Sayads; 
and this circumstance was again a eaiiso of trouble to tho Choudhrts. They 
again lost their importance. But the Sayad.s offended Emperor Aurangzeb by 
joining his brothers in the disjinte for the throne, and their jagir was conse¬ 
quently resumed, and the management of the Chouru.sI restored to the Choudhri 
family. In Farrukhser’s time Choudhri Goplniith, ancestor of Lachman Sing 
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in tlio fiovontli gonorntion, Imilt tlio masonry Sarai an^l Ganj of Sliikfirpiir, 
wJiic'li still l)<‘long to his descendants. Of the original Chourast Clioudhrl 
Laediinari Sing owns now iwenty-tlin’e villages, and liis kinsmen twentv-two 
iTH»re, the rest being in possession of strangers. Laehman Sing rendered good 
services in the mutiny <>1*1^07, and was rewarded hy CJovermnent with the 
j)ropri<*torshij) of two villages assessed at I^s. 2,t)00 as annual jaina. 

Tln're arai thirty-six villages more 4»\vned hy (Jour llrahmansin this district. 
Tlirt forefathers 4>r the jjr<'seiit proprietors of most of tliese w(‘re jiriests of Haj- 
pht proju'ietors, from wliom tliey obtained the jjroprietary right in religious 

(h,) jVd;// 77 * or Gn'frfVi //ro4//e7A/if. — Tliis clan, like tlie Gours, claim their 

deHC(*nt from tlie priests v;lio w(‘n‘ invited lV<»m (Jujrat by danmcjaya to assist 
being him in the snuk(* sacritiee at or in tlu‘ vicinity of nastinAj>nr. Tliey are 
divid(Ml into two branches, mz.^ I>a<lnagras and Vishan Nagra, the foriiHu* b(*ing 
the superior of th(^ t wo. The Nagars, or Ihnlnagras, unlike the Vishan Nagras, 
have reiumnced alinstaking, ?uid tliis cireuinstanee constitutes the ditlerence in 
tladr rank. The Nagars <»f .\har d»‘< lan* that this town, when it was the capital of 
the provinee, was as>igned, togetluu* with a niimla r of villages around it, to 
their aiioestora by ♦lanmejnya. Tlay lost the gr(‘at(‘r part of th(‘ villages during 
file rule ol* lli(‘ Dor Hajas and Afghan kings. Two nn'inbiTS of tlie familv 
turned Musalmans in tho reign of’Aurangzeb, and succeeded hy that means in 
si‘euring for themsidves and tlun’r descendants tlie henalitury oflico ol* ('lion- 
<lhn of th(* I’arganali, to tiie oxelusi(*u of tlieir Hindu kinsmen. Tla^ IlindLi 
Nagars are now propi’i(‘t«!rs of two villages, and tlie Musalmans of tliroe. 
Some of tin' latter became reliels in l.So7, and lost tla'ir property in the town 
ol* Aliar, wliieli, aft(‘r cenfiseation, was givim in n^ward to Jtaja (jfnr.saliai JMal, 
ol* Munldfibad. 

The Vislian Nagra (Jnjratis number altogetlKu* about 1,1)00 souls in the 
district, of whom tiu' majoriiy r<'sidt‘ in tlic town of Sailila, and the reinainder in 
Anftpsbabnr. Ih'iiuji, tlie rielu st banker of Aniijishahar, is the bead of tlio 
]Si\gar or Badnagra elan. 

(r.J I'agd. — N o satisfactory account of the origin of this caste has hcen found 
ns yet. At'cording to their own story tiu'y are a hraneli of the Gonr Briilimans, 
but some of* them eoutt'ud (hat they Indoiig to the KashmtrT or Saraswat branch. 
Like the Bhuinhars of Banaras, they attribute tlieir degradation in the Bnlh- 
inunical list to the nlh'ged f'aet of tlieir forefathers liaving accejited charity in 
land and adopted agriculture as a prof'ssion. Like the Gours and Nagars, they 
btdievc their sctth'inent in this distriet to date so far hack as the first century 
after the war of the Mahaldiarat. The designation Taga, according to tlieir 
tradition, is a corruj.iion of Tviiga, which in Sanskrit means either excommu¬ 
nicated” or ‘‘receiver of gifts,” or ‘‘one who abandons a custom.” Whatever 
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may bo their claim, Tagus arc generally supposed to bo the offspring of a 
Brithiiiau father by a low caste mother. One story is to the purport that, 
having been tempted by the miiniticent gitts othn-ed by a ciM’laiii ItAjil to 
married Brahmans, a Goiir bachelor took into his eom[)iiny a common pros¬ 
titute to the HajiVs court, to |)ass as a marriiMl man and obtain the gift. 
The device succeeded, but was soon afterwards iliseovercd, and tluoi, to 
escape the llaja’s displeasure, the Brahman kept tla^ prostiluti* for gtM)d as 
his wife. The progeny of tlie two imitated tin* j)ure Bralnuaus bv wear¬ 
ing the Taga (or Brahmanical cord), and luoicc tliey were called Tagas, or 
Bralimans in no utlier respeaU. l)ut that of wt'aring tin* As an argu¬ 

ment in siip[>ort of’this story, it is ifHiuuatotl that Taga woiiumi an^ still un¬ 
commonly fund of ornamenting their [htsou,— a |)0(‘nliarity said to liavt^ heou 
inherit(‘d from their original aneestress. Tlu* clan is divid(‘d into twohraindtes — 
the BisA and Oasa, or lull easte and half caste. One hraneh doi's not mess or 
intermarry willi th(‘ other, and widow marriage is (*omnion among the half 
caste only. The Tagas of the Bulandshaliar District belong to thi* superior 
bran ell. 

Every tradiiion conneeted with the subject shows tliat, immdiately afha-tho 
Ghori invasion, the Tagas wer<‘a pn‘-l(»mlnant peo[>le in the norlliern and east(?rn 
Parganahs of this District. They seem to Iiavt* bt‘en (‘Xpelled from ilnsse parts, 
and to have taken their abode in Alarwar, during the sovtaadgrity of tlio 
Chowiian dynasty at Delhi. But as soon as that dynasty was overthrown 
Hiid the foreign eon([n(;ror had (iik<m tlmm into favour, tiuw rtdnriuul witli fresh 
vigour to their former lionie, an<l not only rec.(»ver(Hl tlieir lost, jmsstjssions, hut 
also usuriied a number of villages from tlndr mughliours. They sei/aal upon the 
greater part of the Gonr (Jhourasl of Shikarpiir arul formed a new Uhonrrisi 
of tlieir own in Parganah 8ayaiiah. In latm* times they wtne ousted from their 
possessions by the Ghjarsin the western l*arganahs, by the Gonrs in ParganaJi 
Shikarpur, by tlie Cliowliansin Parganah Agoiita, and by tint Jilts in Parga¬ 
nah Savanah. They own now only twenty-threci villages. Tin; leading family 
resides in the town of Sayanah, and more than half of its inemlxu's have been 
MusalmAns since the time of Aurangzeb. Tagas are re|mtod as a very patient 
and industrious class of cultivators, but very litigant also. 

(cL) Gautani .—Tiiero arc very few Bralimans of this class in the Buhind- 
shahar District. They seem to have settled hero about 2JO years since, and 
are proprietors of six or sev'on villages. The chief family resitlos at Mouz4 
Sehra in Parganah Sayanah. They class themselves among the MalihaU of 
the tenfold div ision, ami declare their emigration from llnhelkliand, but do not 
know how and when their ance.stors left Milhila. 

(e.) Ilahtior Bohrd. —In their own country (MarvvAr) these Brahmans 
are all Pedalliwal, or the original inhabitants of Pali. They are a branch of 
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the Gour BrAhrnans, but are so completely separated from the latter, that there is 
no intermarrying or messing together between the two. liahti Brahmans, as 
well as Ualiii Baniiis, settled in tlie Duab at the end of the last century. Their 
profession in the begiiinitig was almost exeiusivtdy lending money on interest. 
They commenced the trarhj on a small scale, but during the dark age of the 
Diwani Coiirts, they made their fortiineby means of forgery and usury, and are 
now the most enterprizing merchants in the North-Western Provinces. In 
virtue of the severe sale laws, they acvpiired the proj)rietary right of a number 
of villages in every distri(?t. They are a detested class, in consequence of 
the want of compassion and honesty which characterizes them. The appel¬ 
lation of Hahti is a])j)lied to these ]>eopl 0 in consequence of the peculi¬ 
arly wliei^ling inten'st which they charge on their loans, Tiahat being a 
Persian vvlieel. Tiny an^ also called Bohras, or money-lenders, and Kaiyans, 
from making a frequent use of the interrogative /:dtn (what, wherefore, 
why) in their eollo(jnial. It is rather strange that Sir Henry Elliott could 
not discover the origin of tlie word Kaiyan, as he says in his Glossary under 
the article Bohra. The t(‘rm is now used as a re])roach to tliose who follow 
the practice of the Bahtis in displaying a meanness in money dealings or exa¬ 
mining trilling accounts with too grctit minuteness. Another name given to 
these Brahmans is Atldraria, which means a person dealing weekly, and it 
owes its origin to the prac^tiee of realizing the interest weekly, which the 
Riihtis followed when they first settled in these provinces. The Rahtis are 
scattered in small numbers all over the district, but the richest of them reside 
in the town of KliurjA. 

According to Colomd Tod, wlio leases the statement on the Annals of Mar- 
wAr, the Palliwrd Brahmans held the domain of the city of Pali when, in 
1156 A.D., l^^eoji, son of tiio Emperor of Kanouj, and founder of the RAthor 
dynasty in Rajputana, passed it on his return from a ]>ilgrimage from DwArikA 
to the Ganges, and by an act of treachery took possession of it. In subsequent 
years, when MarwAr was invaded by a Muhammadan king, ‘^a general war 
contribution (dand) being imposed on the inhabitants, the PalliwAls pleaded 
caste^ and refused. This exasperated the RajA, for as their habits were almost 
exclusively mercantile, their stake was greater than that of the rest of the 
community, and he threw their principal men into prison. In order to avenge 
this, they had recourse to a grand clidndij or ^ act of suicidebut instead 
of granting their object, he issued a manifesto of banishment to every PalltwAl 
in his dominions. The greater part took refuge in Jaisaliner, though many 
settled in BikAiior, DhAt, and ilie valley of the Sindh.” 

The same author says that the PalliwAls never marry out of their own 
tribe; and, directly- contrary to the laws of Manu, the bridegroom gives a sum 
of money to the father of the bride. Curiously enough, they worship the bridle 
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of a liorsOj a custom wliicli, atUled to the fact of the most ani'icnt coins found 
in Rajastluin being in the Pali character, and bearing the cliigics of the liorsc, 
attbrds the antiquarian a ground for the supposition that the (nirly <H)]onists of 
the region were emigrants from Scythia. Colonel Tt>d liad little donht that 
the Palliwals were the remains of the priests of the I'iili raee, who in their 
pastoral and cominoreiid pursuits had lost their spiritual powen*. 

Unlike other east(\s, Ilahtis mix and eat with the Maha Urrdiinans, or those 
wlio accept gifts I'or the dead within thirteen days after (h'Mtli. The other castes 
always avoid toucliing a Maha Bralmuin. 

(f\) ChowUe. or Mathiir, —Jn this district th(M*e are only a few faini!ic‘S of 
tills class of Ijrahmans r(‘siding in the town of DanjMir, and tliey are chiefly 
money-lenders. They came here during the good days ot* the Hadgujar family 
of Aniipshaliar. 

Tliis (dan is exednded from tlie tenfold division. They are, propt'rly spea.k- 
ing, local Ib-rdiinans, their sanedity being con tin'd to tlie city of Mallmra, as 
that of the Magudlis is to Magadli or (laya. Tln^ ]ndiicij>al divisions of the 
tribe are tlio Karua (hitter) and Milha (sweet); tiny do not internnirry or 
mess together. Tiio Karua are the Ixsst of the twoa.nd tiny are divided into 
sixty-four (/d/.? '"familic's), of whicdi six nro the KiiliHy or well-desceiiiled. The 
Chowbes of Dan pur belong to tlie l at ter (dass. 

{9 ) Sandilhija. —Ex(aq>t the Pandas of llaingliat and Ihdon, tlnu’c aro 
very few families of Bnlhinans of tin’s clan in the distri(;b. They an^ a brancdi of 
the Kaiiya Kubja, or Kanojia. They intermarry with the C nirs in tin; Miratb 
Division, and \\^Itli the Kanqjias in Ktav^ab and Mainpuid. The marriages 
for some time were not on cnjiial terms, — tliat is to say, the Gours and 
Kanqjias married >Sanadliya girls, but did not give their own daughter to 
a Sanadliya. The distinction i.s now being obliUu’ated by degrees. Although 
attemjits have been made to give definitions or de.rivatioiis of the word 
8anadhya, none of them is sati.sfactory. Oru} derivation is from the roots “.scoi” 
{austerity) and ddhya^ (w<;alth), n conjunction of whicli apjilied to a Brahman 
would mean one possessed of the wealth of religious austerities.” 

(h,) Bhdts ,—BLats are said to bo tlie progeny of a Brahman by a Siulrfl 
woman. One branch arc called BrMima Bhat, their profession being the recitation 
or composition of poetry in praise (and sometimes in disparagernant) of indivi¬ 
duals. Another branch are called Jagas, and they are the podigree-keepor.s of 
Rajputs in particular, and of other castes in general. The third class arc called 
Ch^ran, and they are the bards and heralds of Ilajpflts, The last are not to bo 
found in these provinco.s, but they are numerous iii Brtjpiitana, where they are 
the best protectors of property in transit from one i>hice to another, and where 
they have long sustained their character as the surest guarantees of agreements 
of independent chiefs or of private individuals. In case of any one intendiug to 
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break an agreement guaranteed by a Cli^ran, or to plunder property entrusted 
to bis care, the Clifiran first holds out the threat of committing tyAg (suicide); 
if not listened to, cuts some of his limbs; and if still disregarded, plunges 
the dagger into his own heart or into the heart of one of his children or other 
member of the family. The disgrace? which the suicide of a Charan entails on 
the family or individual against whom it is co omitted is considered very great, 
and hence the Charan’s threats are much dreaded. 

Tlio town of Jewar in this district has a colony of the Jaga Bliats. 

BrMima BliAts were, not long ago, rent-free assignees of five villages in the 
district. Mouza Zen})ur of Parganah Agouta had been granted to Sahib Kfto, 
Bhilt of Ddsnali, by King Muliainmad Sbiih ; Mouza Bajilun, in Parganah 
Dibat, was granted to anotlier Bliat by Madlio llao Sindliia; whilst Mouz^s 
Eiikbsot and Daryilpnr, in Parganah Shikftr])ur, liad been hold rent-free by 
Bhilts from the time of the Dor Hajas of Baran, and MonzA Bliatola, in 
Parganah Sikandanibad, from tlio timo of Sikaiidar Lodi. Except Zenpur, 
which is still held ront-freo by the heirs of Siihib liae, the other four villages 
liavo been resumed, but thoir proprietary right is allowed to bo vested in the 
cx-assignees. 


77 . —Kshattrt or RdjpuU 

Whatever may bo the conjecture of ethnologists as to the identity or other¬ 
wise of the present Rajpfits with the Kshatlris of old, tho tril>es immediately 
concerned do not in the least doubt that tho two designations are syno¬ 
nymous. According to tlieir own belief they are tho descendants of tlie 
gods representing tho Sun, Moon, and Fire. They are divided into three 
grand races, viz.y the Siiraj Vaiish, or Solar race; tho Chandra Vansh, 
or Lunar race; and the Agui Vansh, or Fire race. The first two are contem¬ 
porary, being tho progeny of two of the grandsons of Brahma, the Adam of 
India. Tho tliird is said to be of comparatively recent origin, tho tradi¬ 
tion in respect of it being as follows:—Some time after the Mahabh^rat, 
the Solar and Lunar races having become degenerate and too weak to 
protect their j)eoplefroin tho depredations of foreign invaders or of internal out¬ 
laws, the Brahmans contrived to produce a now and more powerful race of 
Kshattris. With this view, they performed a great sacrifice at Mount Abfi ; 
the gods were propitiated and the solicited boon was granted. Four warriors 
came out of the sacrificial fire and fulfilled tho expectations held of them. The 
descendants of one were called Chow'h&n, of another, Pram&r, of the third, 
Solanki, and of the fourtli, Parihdr. This legends is not mentioned in any of 
tho Pnrans or tlio MaluibliSnit, and hence it is not considered unquestionable. 
Tlie production of human beings from fire is certainly a mystery, but what 
Ise oan we call the descent of man from the Sun or Moon, or the oburning of 
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the ocean which produced the Moon, the goddess of wealth, the elephant of the 
king of gods, a horse, and several other things. As a rational intorprota- 
tion of the legend, it is conjectured that the Briilimans wore displeased with 
the Kshattris, probably on account of their inclination to adopt the BouJh 
religion, or at least of the indifference with which they listened to their advice 
to oppose the spread of that faith, which was fatal to their influence ; that they 
therefore styled the Kshattris degenerate, and to servo their own purpose gave 
a religious importance to the four chiefs who first onibniced their cause. The 
new or regenerated race have always intorinarried with tho other two races, 
and this fact is one of those which are urged in contradiction of tlio siipposii ion 
that tho former were Scythian conquerors or soino other foredgn peoj)!©. Tho 
three Kshattri races are each of them suh-divided into various tribes, each 
claiming its origin from as honourable a source as possible, and bolioving most 
firmly in its own traditions. Of these nuinorous tribes 30 are considered the 
principal or royal, and of those royal families there are several lists, no two of 
which agree. The following arc tho Biljpiit tribes residing in tho Bulaud- 
shahar District:— 

(a.J Badgujar .—This tribe belongs to tlio Solar race, and is one of the 
principal 36, according to most of tho lists. It claims its descent from Lava, 
tho elder son of Rama, and is tho most prominent in this distr ict, both for 
numbers and possessions. Its ])coplo occupy tho four eastern parganalis in 
large numbers and are proj)rietors of 288 A'illagos, besides extonsivo tracts in 
tho adjacent districts of Aligarh, BadMu, and Muradahad. A complete account 
of tho tribe is given in Sir ILniry Elliott’s Glossary, under the article “ Bir- 
gfijur.” According to tho Ashrafndmah^ a Persian autobiography written by 
Ashraf Khan, son of the late Tliakur DAndo Klian, tlio Lai Khani Badgujar 
who so obstinately opposed tho British troops at Kainounri in 1806, this tribe 
settled bore in the last quarter of the twelfth century A. D. Tho history given in 
tho Aahrafndmah is to the purjiort that Kour Partfip Singh, son of tho chief of 
Deotiy in tho Maeheri or Rajor District in Rajputrina, was one of tho allies 
who took part in the campaign led by Pritiiiraj, of Delili, for tho conquest of 
Mahoba in Biindelkhaiid. While on his way to tho latter place, with a force 
of ten thousand cavalry, PartAp Singh is said to have halted at PahAsd, twenty- 
five miles south-east from Bulandshahar, and to have been petitioned there by a 
woman of tho Kahar caste to help her in obtaining the release of her husband, 
who had been confined by tho MinA Meos of KheriA, a village about three miles 
off. On having learnt that tho MinAs were several thousands in number, and 
that they had recently grown so powerful as to defy with impunity the strength 
of their ruler, tho Dor Raj A of Koil, and to commit excesses on their neigh¬ 
bours, PartAp Singh seemed to be inclined to refuse tho prayer, but on being 
warned by the petitioner that the refusal would bring on him ignominy for 
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having transgressed the rules of Ilajput gallantry, ho granted licr the prayer 
and almost irninedlately invested Khcriu. The Minas defended the place 
obstinately, and sneeecded in killing or wounding a tenth part of the invad¬ 
ing for(;e before th(‘y were ultimately rlefeuted and destroyed. The Kahar 
however, wh<»se releasii was the object of tlui invasion, was killed in the 
atfair. His wiiV* burnt h(‘rs(‘ll' as aSa/f; and as slu* ascended the funeral 
pile, she iinjilored heaven that to the descendants of the gallant Partap might 
bo granted the sovereignty of the country around the scene of her immolation. 
For the cnmuition of the killed and the cun; of the wounded Partiip Singh 
encampcul, after the batth;, foi* a few days at FahAsu, and was rewarded during 
that period hy the Dor UA ja of* Koil with the hand of his daiiglitcr in marriage 
and the zainindari of* one hundred and fifty villages, about FaliAsfi, in dowry. 
Leaving bis new wife at l*aliAsA, Faruip Singh proceeded to Mahoba and there 
distinguished himself in the battles which took jdacc between the Dehli and 
Bnnd<‘Ik]iand annii's. The Malioba FAja was finally defeated and the victori¬ 
ous FrithirAJ returned to iiis capital. Fut Fartap Singli, instead of going 
back to bis native* land, settled for good at l*a]}Asii. During the decline of the 
Dor power, whieli ra])idly i‘()Uowe<l t]u‘so cvemts, Fartap Singli extended his 
possession over‘Mhovisaiids'’ of village's in the neiglibourhood and became a 
Rajil, The head-(|iiarters of tin; prineijiality arc said to liave L>e(;n re¬ 
moved from Faliasii to CIioundherA, about nine mih‘s off, by BinrAj, grandson 
of FartAj) Singh. According to Colonel Tod fsee Chapter IL of his Annals of 
Amor,) .Badgrijars were owners of the princijialitios of Dooti and BAjor till 
about the year 17fU) A. D., when SasvAi Jai Singh, of Jaij)iir, added them to 
his own dominions. 

Ashraf Khan has omittinl to d(‘tail the ris<; and fall of each of the several 
branches of Fartrij) Singh's progvny. He has confined his narrative to the 
LAI KhAni branch, to which he himself* In'longod. This branch, according to 
his version, took its origin from LAI Khan, the eleventli in dc'seent fiom Fartap 
Singh. liAl Khun was not a Mnsalman, as his name wouM seem to imply ; 
his original name was LAI Singh, hut having obtained the title of* KliAii’’ 
from Em|)eror Akbar, lie substituted it for the patronymic Singh. His son, Sali 
Vahaii, obtained from Shall Jahaii the zamindari of sixty-four villages about 
Pahasu, and his grandson, Etinad Rue, embraced Islam in Aurangzeb's reign. 
The farmdn under which the zamindArt was granted is dated the 17th Sfiavvdl 
1049 Hijri^ and that document designates the estate as Parganah Salivahanpur. 
EtmAd B4e lost, through his imbecility or carelessness, the estate during his 
lifetime, but Nfihar All Khan, the seventh in descent from him, recovered it in 
the reign of Shah Alain. The farmdn granted by the last-named king is dated 
the 24th of Safar 1188 Hijn^ and it designates the estate as Talluqah Pitam- 
pur. How NAhar All Khau and his nephew (Dundo Khan) opposed the British 
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rule, and how their estates were confiscated and afterwards disposed of by Gov¬ 
ernment, has already been stated in pages 18 to 22 of this Memoir. Baqar All 
Khan, great-grandson of Nahar Ali Khan, is now owner of twenty-two villages, 
called Talluqali Findrawal, in this district. IMardan Alt Khan increased his 
property by means of purcliast^ chitdly at am!ti4>n sales, and Ids sons and grand- 
sons are now ])roprietors of one-hundred and twenty-four vilhigtis in this district 
and of about sixty in the districts of Matliril and Aligarli. Ilis princijial des¬ 
cendants are:— 


Kour Vazir Ali Khan, son of Mar-... Tallnqdar of llanpiir 22 villages, 
dan All Khan. 


Zahfir Ali Klian, ditto 

Ditto 

Ifliarainpur, 

29 


Mahmud Ali Khan, ditto 

Ditto 

Chiiatarl 

42 

J? 

JSawiil) Faiz Ali Khiin, Bahadur ... 

Ditto 

Pahasii ... 

ai 



0. S. I., and four brothers, grandsons 
of Mardiiii iWi Klian. 


llesidos the Lai KliAin family there are sev eral otlun’s of Musalmtlii Jhidgd- 
jars in the district who were one(i ]>oss('ssed of large (^states, hut are now 
of no consequence. The family of Kasair, which ( ill v(m*v ri‘centl\" poss(Jss(‘d th(3 
large Talluqah of Chakathal, lias dwindhvd into insigniheanee. Tlie TalliKjah is 
now possessed hy Jwalil Ilaksh, Brahman, whoso father acquired »t hy purchase 
from Rant Maha Kour, whose servant he was. The validity ol tliis purchase was 
disputed by Maliti Kour, and alter her b\ laa-sister Ratta Kour and othors. 
After twenty years’ litigation the matter was finally stddled by tlie Privy Council 
ill favour of the purchaser’s son. The case was one of tlie most remarkable which 
have arisen in the district. It has again been revivetl by UattXi Kour on some 
legal technicality. Tin? family is called Saliitkhani, from tlie fact of its liaving 
be(‘n converted by^ Nawwab Sfdiit Klian, the famous Governor of Koil, in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah. Another infliienliul family of Badgnjar Musal- 
mans (also Sabitkhant) was that of Pilkhaiia. Its intlucnee^ ended with Ruo 
Daulat Singh, whose Talluqali was bought at auction by Mardan Ali Klian in 
1815. 

Except some of the Lai Khanis, all the otlam Badgujar Miisalmilns still adboro 
to most of the Hindd customs, Tlioy do not intermarry in their own gofra, or 
kill kine. They generally give two names, one Hindu and the other Muliaiu- 
madan, to their children, and follow their Hindu kinsmen in painting and wor¬ 
shipping at their doors, on weddings, the figure of the Kaluiri woman, by virtue 
of whose blessing they believe their ancestors originally acquired influence and 
power in this part of the country. 

Of the Hindft Badgfljar families, the chief was that of Aiulpshahar, the rise 
and fall of which has been mentioned in the chapter on principal towns (under 
Anftpshahar). ParUlp Singh, the fouuder of the clan, had five sous, viz, 
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(1.) Bflsant P91, whoso descendants are still owners of Talluqah Majholft, 
in the Budafin District. 

(2.) Budhan Deo, whose descendants are still owners of Talluqah Jadwdr, 
in the Baddiln District. 

(3.) Hathi Shilli, wliose descendants are proprietors of Talluqah Naroli, 
in the MunldabAd Di.strict. 

(4.) Rlinhji, whose descendants hold Talluqah Baroli, in the Aligarh 
District. 

(5.) Jtitfiji, whoso descendants are proprietors of Talluqahs ChatUri, PahdsC, 
Dharainpiir, and Dfinpur, in this district. 

Almost all the Badghjars of Bulandshahar, whether Hiiidd or Musalin^n, are 
divided into five families, viz,, (1) Lai Khani, (2) Ahmad Khdni, (3) Bikram 
KhUni, (4) Kainill Khani, and (5) Ilaimrim. The Muhammadan designations 
were ado|)ted during the reign of Jahangir. 

(b,) Bhdl —This clan is a spurious branch of the Solanki Rdjpfits. Their 
own assertion is that they are do.scendaiits of Sarang Deo, a nephew of tho 
Rajd of Gujrat, who took service under Prithirdj of Delhi, with whom he was 
distantly connected. Sdrwig Deo being killed in the war whi«*h Prithiraj wagrd 
against the ruler nf Kanonj, his grandson was rewarded by the Delhi Rajd 
with the fort of Kakour, thirteen miles south-west of Bulandshahar, together with 
tho jd^tr of eight villages around it. Sarang Dec’s great-grandson, named 
Hamir Singh, took service witli tho Rajd of Kanonj, and obtained through 
him tho title of Bhdld Sultan (the lance wielder) from Emperor Shahdb-uddiu 
Qhort. Tho pure descendants of Hamir are stilled called Bhdld Sultan in the 
Gorackpur District. Kirat Singh, the seventh in descent from Hamir, dis¬ 
tinguished liiinselfin the exj^odition which Ein[)eror Ghids-uddin took against 
tho Meos. W ith the Emperor’s [)erniission, he took possession of eighty-four of the 
villages vacated by tho extirpated Meos in the vicinity of Bboti Slidlidbad, tho 
old head-quarters of Parganah Khurjd. He settled himself at Arnia, a few 
miles to tho south of Khurjd, and divided tho villages equally between himself 
and his cousins, who still resided at Kakour. During tho reign of Kiiizar Khan, 
iho protege of Tainidr, when tliis district was attached to Subah Samblial, Khdn 
Chaud, the seventh in descent from Kirat 8ingh, embraced the Muhammadan 
religion to please Daryd Khdn Lodi, the Governor of the Sdbah, and thereby 
secured his riglit to one-half of the estate against his brother, who claimed tho 
whole. His Musalmdii iiaino was Malhd Khan. His son, Ldd Khdn, and 
nephew, Narpat Singh, removed their head-quarters to Khurjd, when Emperor 
Akbar fixed the capital of the parganah at that town and gave them tho offico 
of Choudhrdt. Tho descendants of these gentlemen are still styled Choudhris, 
whether Hindds or Musalinans. The chief of the Musulmdn branch is at pre¬ 
sent Kour Azam AU Khdn, proprietor of forty-four villages. In the Hindd 
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branch are Choudhrts Nonidh Singh, Udaya Singh, Lftl Singh, and Bijaya 
Singh, who altogether possess 32^ villages. A very complicated dispute 
between the first two of these ])roprietors was the subject of a civil suit, which, 
after having passed through the Courts in India, reached the Privy Council in 
appeal, and was finally decided by that tribunal in 1870. This was one of the 
remarkable suits in the district. It involved ‘‘a nice question of adoption,” and 
existed for many years. As a rule, this tribe have ado])ted tlie custom of widow 
marriage, and is on that account looked down upon by the other tribes. 

Colonel Tod’s list of the sixteen branches into which the Solankts are 
divided does not contain the Blull or Blulla Sultan; and from the account of 
the parent stem given by him, Mallui Khan would aj)])car to have been the 
ancestor of a large clan of Solankis wdio inhabited Multan and the Murroiinding 
country, and who, under the designation of Langnhas, w^ere opj)oncnts of the 
Bhatlis on their establishment in the Indian desert about tho ninth century A. D. 

(<?.) Galliot ,—This tribe is uiidis]mt(Hlly one of the royal 3(>,and is divided 
into two principal brandies,—the Si>.'i'Iliiri and tho Ahfiria. The dan in Buland- 
sh bar is of the Sisodhia hraiidi. 'Jliey oeoupy in large numbers tho north¬ 
western part of this and tho southern part of tho Miruth District. Hero they 
are proprietors of thirty-three villages, but none of them is a largo Talliiqahdar or 
Ilais of any consequence. It is w'dl known that tho MahA. lianA of Udeypur in 
MewAr is tho head of the SisodhiA dan. They claim their descent from IShatru 
Ghan, half brother of UAma, and sometimes from Lava, one of the sons of tho 
latter hero. Tho origin of tho name Galilot is said to bo this, that when in tho 
sixth century of tho Christian era tho ancestors of tho Galliots were driven by 
Nausherw^An from their capital (Ballabhipur in GujrAt), one of the queens took 
shelter in tho hills and there gave birth to a son, whom she called GuhAditya, 
from his being born in a guhd or cave. When this boy came to manhood ho 
possessed himself of the principality of Idar. One of his deseendants wrested 
Chitor from tho EAthors, and his progeny are still rulers of tliat place. The 
word SlsodhiA is wrongly supposed to bo a corruption of Shiva Sudhiji, a 
devotee of tho god Shiva. It is derived from SisodliA, tho town in which the 
first ancestor of tho clan settled, as AhAriA is from tlie town of Anandpur 
AhAr, near Udeypur, 

It is asserted tliat Partap Chand, Gahlot, tho conqueror of Chitor, was 
married to a daughter or grand-daughter of Nausherwan, and hence the tradi¬ 
tion that the RAnAs of Udeypur are descendants of that Persian monarch. Tho 
Galliots of Bulandshahar state that their forefathers came hero with RAo 
Khuman, a7ia.s Gobind Rao, son of tho Raja of Chttor, to serve his brother-in-Iawr, 
the famous Prithiraj of Dehli. This statement is probably correct, for Gobiud 
Rao, Gahlot, is often named in the PrithirAj RaliAs as one of tho principal leaders 
in tho Dohli army« Eq is said to have taken liis residence in MouzA DebrA, near 
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Djlsnfili, in tlio Mfrath District, and to have settled liis followers in sixty of the 
neighbouring villa^^es, most of which are still held by the clan. These Gahlots 
are as good cultivators as their Jat neighbours. They behaved well during 
the mutinies of IboT. As an invective, it is asserted that the tribe derives its 
name from gahldy a slave girl, who gave birtli to their progenitor, but there is 
no foundation for tlie truth of tlie story. The town of Gulaolhi (originally, 
1 su})})0se, Galiloti,) was ouee in the centre of the Gahlot villages. 

(<i.) Jthhm of Vd'lavd .—This is the ancient Lunar tribe so conspicuously 
mentioned in the Bhiigwat and other Purans and included in the royal 36. It 
took its origin from Yadn, the eldest son of Yayat, hut was not of the primary 
(H)nse(|U(‘nce till the illustrious Krishna and his brother, Balrain, became its 
lead(‘rs. The tril)(‘ originally occnpicnl the Sursena llistriet, the neighhourhoo I 
of Mathra, and tlie villag(' of Ha.t(*sar on tlu' Jainna in the Agra District was 
for some time their capital. A ftm* having killed Kans, Krishna retired toGnjrat, 
wh(‘ro ho (?stahlislied a strong principality and foiindc'd the city of Dwarka as 
its capital, 'i'he Yadavas took a jironiinent part in thi^ war ol* the IMaliahharat, 
hnt fell sliortly al’torwards into a civil war amongst th(nns(‘lv(?s. The family 
strife was so d(\sj)(‘rate that not a single memlM'i* of the largo progeny of 
Krishna is said to have sur\ ivt‘d it. This is of eonrse an exaggeration, hnt lliere 
seems no doubt that during th(‘ civil war and imnuHliately after the ea.rth(|naI\C 
which is said to have oecnrrc;d at its (*nd, a nnnihor of Yadavas escaped across 
the Indus, an<l some of tlunn n'inriK'd in alUu’ tiiiKJs to Mathra and other places. 
Elphinsiono says : 8onie Hindu legends relate that Ids (Krishna’s) sons wove 
ohlige(l to retire hiyond th(^ Indus, and as those HAj[)Uts who ha.v(^ come from tliat 
quarter in modern times to Siiulh and Kaehare of his tribe of Yadii, the narra¬ 
tive seems m(»n^ deserving of ere lit than at first sight might app(‘ar. The more 
authentic account howcv(*r fthat of the Maliahharat itself) describes them as 
finally returning to the maghhourhood of the Jamna.'’ And again, the same 
historian says :—“ Tlie great tribe of Yadu, which is tlie prineijial, perhaps the 
only one which came from heyoud the Indus, is the tribe of Krishna and of the 
purest Hindi! descent. Tliere is a story of their having crossed to the >vcst ol' the 
Indus after the death of Krislma. One division (the Saina) certainly came 
from the west in the seventh or eighth century, hut they were Hindu before they 
crossed the Indus, and many of those wdio still remain on the w’cst, though now 
Muhammadans arc allowed to be of Hindi! descent.” 

Colonel Tod was decidedly of opinion that the Afghans arc Yadiis, not Ya- 
lu!dts or Jews. In his Annals of Jaisalmcr he has very ably discussed the sub¬ 
ject, and his conclusions are very much in accord with the traditions of the tribe. 
The progeny of Krishna, after their expulsion from DwarkA, are said to have 
founded several new kingdoms on both sides of the Indus. The most powerful 
of these was the principality of Balicra, in the hilly country called Jadou-ki- 
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Dfing, in tbe vicinity of the Indus. Ihija Uaj, of BaliorA, extended Ins dotni- 
nions westward and built the fort of Gajiit Ho wiis killed at Gajnt in an 
invasion matle by the kiu^s of Ruin (^Syria) and Kluirastin, but liis son SalvA- 
ban escaped and built, in the Panjiib, tbe city of Salviibaupur. Salvahau 
subsequently recovered possession of Gajnt, and his descendants ruled Af^^htluis- 
tan till tlie advent of the Masiihnans frmn Arabistfin. The Chakattil or Olui^h- 
tat tribe of Mughals are supposed to be the descendants of Cliakitfl, one of the 
great-grandsons of Salvfihan, and a number of the prosimt Pathiln clans are 
Raid to have taken their origin from thojirogeny of that great llaja. In (lie eightli 
or ninth century, the Jadons were driven I'rom the Panjah, and tlKMi tliey i sta- 
blishod themselves in the Tiuklii /am/a/, whore they founded sue-cessively the 
towns of Taiinot, Derawal and Jaisaliner. In the dindiiK^ of tlnar power seve¬ 
ral of the Jadons gave origin to Jut clans, and sovi‘ral niixcnl lli(>niselves with 
other castes. The j)ure of the triiio weni nncii-wanls called Pliatti fJadons. 

During tlio late Sitanii (‘X})edition it \Nas di.seov(n-(‘d, in coidirniatioii of 
Colonel Tod’s opiniem, that a tribe of the Piithans in tlu) Vusafzai country are 
still called Jadduns, and that their traditions describe them as originally a Ymla¬ 
va colony from Gnjrrit. 

The Jadons of Dulaiidshahar Ixdong to thc^ clan whi(di never strayed fir 
beyond the anci(?nt limits of the Sdrsenii c iiintry. Tln‘y w('re in possession of 
the kingdom of Ryana tor a long iinu?, and when (‘xj)ell(ul from thm-e th(‘y 
established Karo’i, Sri-3Iathra and 8ahalgarli on the (’hambaU dadons of this 
class are found in largo numbers in the i)istricts of Matdira, Agra and Aligarh. 
In Bulandshahar tla^y are proprietors of twenty villages and cultivating resi¬ 
dents of as luany more. The present head of the clan in these provinces is 
the Raja of Aw^a Misa, in Zila i\lathra. 

8ir H(;ury Elliot seems to have been misled into the siipjjosition iliat tho 
Jadons of these provinces have generally adopted the practicuj ol* second mar¬ 
riage. The remark is correct in respect of some of the interior branches, such 
as the Ndrali clan, which occii)>y twelve or fifteen villages in this districJ,, and arc 
said to be descendants of Amur tSingh, Jadon, of Baliorribas, by a Nayan (liarbor 
woman), and of the Bagri clan about Bharat pur and Banda. There are many 
other tribes who derive their origin from the Jadons, but go by other names. 
Several of the Jut tribes were also originally Jadons, and the Sinsinvvals of 
Bharatpur arc the prominent among them. The Ahars, who occupy a numb(;r 
of villages in this district, also call themselves Jadons of an inferior stock. Ja¬ 
dons of those provinces intermarry sometimes with other Rajput tribes, but, as 
a rule, they retain the custom of intermarriage amongst themselves which pre¬ 
vailed at tbe time of Krishna, altbougb they incur reproaeli for it from other 
Rajphts. As far as tbe Jadons of this district are concerned there is no widow 
marriage among them. 
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({>,) ChounkarzMah ,—Tlio asportion of this clan is that they arc Jadons of 
the Knroli family, but according to a vulgar invective they are descendants 
of a .Kidon ])y a chohl nr shivc-girl. By their own tradition tliey settled at 
and in the vicinity of Jcwar In this <li^trict in the beginning of the twelfth 
century of the Satnraf era, about 1010 A.D., wlien the Mewatis were the most 
numerous and det(‘ste(l caistc^ in these parts. They were invited under their 
leader Dliupfil Singh from Tahangur, near Bharatpiir, by the Brahmans of 
Jewar to take advantage of ilie oj)portunity of wresting from the persecuted 
Mewatis as many villagf^s as they could. Dhupal and Jiis descendants possessed 
themsedves of seventy-eight villages, which .sul)KC(jucntly formed a Choior&stj 
and ol* which tliirly-four are still held by the clan. During the Marhatt^ 
and Jat ruh;, though of short duration, tlie Chounkars were dispossessed of 
several villages by their Jat neighbours. They are divided into two fami¬ 
lies,— th(? Arbhaiya and tlio Bawat, and are called Choudhris by way of distinc¬ 
tion. Th(^ bouse of Dayanatpur is tlie chief amongst the Arbhaiyas, and that 
of‘ flewar amongst the liawats. Both heliaved loyally during the mutinies of 
1857, and w(*ro reward(‘d in landed ])roporty by Government, Amongst the 
Bavvats, Choudhri liar ISahae ISiiigh of Jew'ar is the most respectable at pre¬ 
sent. 

(/.) Bhattl or Jaistedr, —Tiiis is one of the Jadoii clans which returned from 
beyond tli(‘ Indus in the seviuith or (dgbth contnrv. They settled tirst in the 
15injab and aiterw^ards in tlu^ Indian d(‘S('rt about flaisiilmer. A large number 
of tlumi wa re coiivt'rted to Muliammadaiiism by Emperors Qiitab-uddin and 
Ala-uddin. Jaisalmer is still ludd by tlu? llimlii Bliatlis, but their brethren in 
the Jlissur District have mostly l>ecome Muhammadans. The Bhattis, or rather 
Jaiswars as tiiov are called, after having left tln?ir home of Bulaiulshahar, de¬ 
clare that they came here under tlieir leader Kunsal, and according to some under 
the brothers Deo and Karev, in the time of Brithiraj, and that, as usual, they 
took })oss(\ssioFi of a iuuiil)er of villages after having ousk^d their Meo occupants. 
Tlio ]n*osent town oi‘ Kasnah is said to liave been fouiulcd by the abovenamed 
Kaiisal, and to have remained for .several generations tlie capital of his descend¬ 
ants. They once jHissossed villages on both sides of the Jamna. A major¬ 
ity of the <‘lan have lieeomeGujars. The Bajpilt Jaiswalrs are now" proprietors of 
forty villages in this district, but none of them is of any note. They are divid¬ 
ed into two elans,—n'c,, Bhatti proper and Juisw'ar. The former, whose lead¬ 
ing family resides in Mou/.a Dhom, near Dadri, is the superior of the two, the 
other clan iiaviiig adopted tli(» custom of intermarrying with the spurious Raj¬ 
puts. The Giljar and Mnsalnuin Bhattis behaved badly in the mutinies of 1857 
and lost their estates on that aeeount; the j)riiiei])al amongst the former were 
the deseemlants of Bao Dargaiit Singh of Dudri, and amongst the latter tlio 
proprietors of Til Begampur. 
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{g») Bais, One of the Stiraj Vansli tribes and nx'koned ainonijst the 
selected 36. They say that they came here from Dondia Klunain Oiidh dur- 
ing the time of tlic Muhammadan kings of Dehli, and settled in Karanbas oil 
the right bank of the Gauges. The house of Ivaranbas is eonsidmavl as one of 
established res]>ectability. Its members are now ]»roprietors of eighteen villages 
in Pargaiiahs Dibhai and Anupshahar. They bidiaviid well during the mutiny 
of 1857. The ancient home of these Ihijputs was Mfilwa, and the most re¬ 
nowned among their ancestors was Salvalian, the founder oft be ISliaka era, 

(h.) Prumdr or Panwdr. — One of the Fire-sj)rung Uajpftt tribes. The 
great Vikram and Blioj, of Ujain, were the most rein ark tible of the Rajas of 
this tribe. In the District ot Ihilamlshahar tiu*y ])ossess only four villages. 
They came hero during the reigti of the Tughbu] dynasty and settled at Mouztl 
Kahrii, ot Parganah Haran. The deseendants oi* Syam Singli, the I'oundor 
of the Kahrd family, till recently held the (u»j)[)er Sduad which vvnis granted to 
him b}' the Tughlaq cmp(?ror. 

An inferior branch of this tribe are tlic Kliidmatias or Chobdars, who are 
supposed to be the olfs{)ring of a Panv»ar by a low-(i:islc. woman. Foo I or watm* 
touched by a Khidmatia is not eaten by any higli-easte Hindu. They are pro¬ 
prietors of four villages in Parganali Baran and inicrmarry among themselves. 
According to the Ayin-i-Akl)ari'’ a thousand men of this trilxi gnar(hxl the 
environs of the palace oi‘ Akhar. With n*gai’d to their characieristics, Abul 
Fazl says :—the tribe was formerly notorious for cunning and roguery, and 
former monarclis (hunued tliem iiieorngible, but now by His Majesty’s disei- 
‘^pline they ar;3 tamous for their good order and lionesty.” Tlieir chief was 
called Khidmat Rae. 

(i.) Towmr ,—This tribe belongs to tho Lunar race and ehiims its descent 
from Tomhar, the grandson of Shatauik and giaiat-griindson of daiimejaya. 
Princes of this tribe are said to have reigned at l)(hli, after I\Iahrd>hrirat, 
for 1,783 years, after which they wenj dispossessed by sonui other dynasty. 
According to tlioAyin-i-Akl>ai*i, Anik Fal re-ostablishcd thoTonwar dvnasty, and 
the sovendgnty of Doldi remained in liis line for *137 j^ears, viz.y from Sanwat 
42D to 866. Ballad Pal, the tenth Raja of the dynasty, is said to liave founded 
tho town of Bhadsumili, which together with 45 other villages in Ihirganahs 
Phth and Garhmuktesar are still inhabited by liis descendants. The Toiiwars 
of Bulandsliahar belong to the branch of Bahad Pal. A largo number of tliem 
are Musalmans, who state that tlieir ancestor, Nagal Singli, was punished for 
some fault by Emperor Qutub-uddin Eliak with tho loss oi’ an ear and with 
forcible conversion. Bueba Nagal (hamlet of the earless), a village about four 
miles to the west of Bulandshahar, is said to have boon founded by tho above- 
named Nilgai Singh, and it was till very recently inhabited by the Tonwar Musal- 
mto. These Musalmans intermarry now with the Jhojhas, a low class of 
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Muhammadan converts, and arc for that reason expunged from the E6jpAt 
list. 

Tlio Hind A Tonwars of Baral, seven miles north from Bnlandshahar, mis¬ 
behaved during tlie cotnniolion of and were punished on that account 

with the forfeiture of their lain led property ; tlie v\]i()Ie village was confiscated 
and granted in reward to Baja Govinrl Singh of Iiritras. 

(]•) C/ioirlifhis. — Tin’s is one of tlie four Fire-sprung races, and it is included 
in the royal dd trilics. The illustrious Pritliiraj was the most renowned Rajrt of 
the trihe. Thcn’r aiicient seat was S:unl)liar, on tlui hanks of the salt lake of the 
fiaino name n(*ar Ajmer, hut they atupiired the sovereignty of Dehli and Ajnior 
through adoptinn. 

All the (Jliovvhuu clans in the North-Western Provinces claim their descent 
from the twenty-one grand ri(*plu‘ws of Pritliiraj. Niuiranil, in the Alwar terri¬ 
tory, is now the cliief seat of tla^ tril/e in its original name, though the Haras 
of Kota and Ihuidi aiul tlu^ Kliiehi.^ of llagliogarli arc also pun* Cliowhaiis. In 
the Bnlandshahar J)isti*iel the clan is said to liave s<.‘ttled at Seutha, twelve milcjs 
north of liaran, a few years after the overthrow oi' lludr dynasty at Dehli. 
A colony ol them removcsl in afU'r years from Staitlia to Batlli, across tlie Jamna, 
and again from Pahlli to (dialahra, (»n tlie left hank of that river, Ka! A, a ineinher 
of the Budli family, was mai*ried to a danghtiM* of llu^ l\>nwar zainindiir of Baral. 
With the aid ol’the Tonwars, and of his own kinsiiam at ISeiitlai, Kalu took 
])osseHsiou of several Taga villag<*s around Agoniu and liis abode in that village. 
He and his s(»n were helicMidcnl, on tla^ complaint of the Tngas, hy tlie Governor 
of Sikandarahad. His grandson, Patraj, assassinated the governor, and to 
csca])0 tlie coiiseijiienei's emhraeed islfim at tlie instance of the imijieror. Ihitraj 
was not only panfuied tlu^ olfenef*. hut also taken into the inijierial favour and 
rewarded with the title of Arakrai and the pnijiriotorship of tliirty-two villages 
belonging to the Tagas. 

These thirty-two villages eonstitnted the futMOiis Battisa of the Agouta Chow- 
hans. TEight of tlnmi were hehl hy the descendants of Patraj and twenty-four 
hy the progeny of his three IJindh brothers. This frati^rnity grew very turbu¬ 
lent during the decline of the jMnghal Einjnre; the Marhatta (xovernment was 
obliged on their account to remove the head-quarters^of tlic parganah from 
S(*Mthii to Agoutii. Very few of the criginal thirty-two villages are now owmed 
by the Chowhans, hut their total landed property in the district consists of forty- 
live villages, ric., 17 iu Parganah Agontri, 8 in Parganali Khurja, 16 in Parga¬ 
nah Diidri, 2 in Parganah Sikandarabrid, and 2 in Parganah Dankour. The 
ChowMns of Sadarpnr and Chalahra, iu Parganah DAdri, have adojited widow 
marriage, and have tlicrefore been expelled from the tribe. 

From the genealogy of tlio Mainpuri Raj As given by Mr. Growse in his 
momoraudum on the castes of that district, it appears that BAjd Dalel Singh, who 
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died about forty years ago, was of the Agoutu family. He bad been adopted 
by the widow R^nt of Sultan Singh of Mainpuri. 

(k.) Dor .—This clan is a branch of the Pratnar tribe, and ihey profess to 
have como bore at the eiul of tlie tenth (roiitnrv iVnin the iniddh' Dnab. Every 
tradition confirms their having becai the most powm-tbl ])eoplo between Koirand 
Dilirath during the whole of the eleventh and a part of the twelfth etvutury. I tar¬ 
da tta Dor was the ruler of the district at the tinu> of Mahmud Qhaznavi’s ninth 
expedition, and almost all the old torts, now ruins, in this district are believed to 
liave been built by him or his descendants. On the decline of the Dor powm- tho 
^lina Moos took possession of a largci number ot' their villagr's in the middlt; of 
the twelfth century, but their }»ower was not comphdtdy broktui until the in¬ 
vasion of Shalu\b-uddiii Ghori. Shortly before tb(5 said invasion the Badgujars 
liad expidhal them from the parganahs in the south and east of Bulandshahar, 
and tho Gahlots had treated tluun in the same way in the western ]>arganahs, 
Tho tribe is almost extinct in this district ; they hold now only small sliares in 
two villages of Parganah Ahar and one of Parganah Dihai, and their Muham¬ 
madan kinsmen a small share in the town of Bulandshahar. (iSeo Bauan in 
Cha[)t.cr V,) 

(1.) Jiar(jld .—This is a spurious branch of the Lunar stem. They are included 
in the miscellaneous class of (Jorwa, or Rajju'its who piactise widow marriage. 
Their own tradition is that they are desc(*ndants of tlu^ hrotlu'rs Drig IVil and 
Bliatti Pill, wdio emigrated from Indor in Malwa and settled at ChAinsa on tlus 
right border of the Jamna, in the Deliii District, during the time of Prithirnj. 
From Chainsa Drig Pal is said to have removed his head-cpiarters to \Vaih\nah 
in Parganah Dankour, and Bhatti Pal to Wair in Parganah Sikaridarribad. Th (3 
clan occuj)ies now fifty-twci vilhiges, ot* which thirty-two are in this district and 
twenty across the Jamnri. A large number of them have been Musalmrtns since 
Aurangzeb’s time. As a rule, tlic Barglas, both Iliiulil and Musalmitn, arc a 
misconducted tribe, and they \vere disloyal during tho mutiny of 18o7. Their 
chief villages, Waihinah and Wair, together with eiglit ‘others, W(‘ro confiscated 
to (Tovernment and then sold by auelion or givam in Howard to others. 

(rn,) Aac/iird/id.—This tribe claims its descent from Kush, one of the two 
sons of Chandra, and is among tho royal 3G. Their original country was 
Narwar, whence a colony settled at Amcr, modern Jaipur, in tho middle of tho 
tenth century A. D. A suh-colony emigrated to the Dufib during the sove¬ 
reignty of the Dors and occuj)ied a number of villages in Parganahs Baran and 
Say^nah. They are now pr()j)rietors of only tlirco villages in I'arganah Khurj4 
and cultivators of two in Parganah Baran. 

Tho Rajils of Jaipur and Alwar in Rajphtanil and of Lahar and RampurA 
in tho Jbtinsi Division are of this tribe. Kachwiihtis of tho Antarhcd (Dulib) 
are often mentioned in the Prithiraj Ilahsil to have assisted the Debit army 
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under their Icade Pijjtin B4o. We find no large colony now of the clan in the 
Duab, and it is probable therefore that the Kacliwahas of this district were meant 
by the author of the Ralisd, 

(n.) Khattrt, —It is difficult to determine the proper ))lace for this tribe in 
the list of IlindCi castes. Their own traditions sliow them to be pure Kshattris, 
but those traditions are not supported by authentic record, nor admitted by 
others to be true. Thoir assortiou is that while Parasrain was persecuting tlie 
Kshattris some of tlioir women and cdiildren t(Jok shelter with the Brahmans, 
who sav'cd them ])y liaving deelan‘d before the persecnitor tliat the}^ belonged to 
tlieir family, and by admittifig them to mess with themselves. The Saraswat 
Bralimans still partake of food cooked ])y a Kliattri, and this fact is brought 
forward in corroboration of tlio truth of tlio tradition. The sanskdr (religious 
ceremonies) of the trilxi an? more regular than th()S(‘ of the Rajputs, and this 
circumstance is also in their favour. But, on the other hand, the want of writ¬ 
ten authority to support the tradition, and the entire exediisioii of the caste from 
the Rajput tribes, aie arguments against tliein, 

Tiiere is no doubt tli.it all llie Ivliattri clans are, comparatively, modern 
emigrants from the west, or the vicinity of the Indus. It is also an xmdispiitod 
fact that the Sdraswat of' the. fivefold division of' tlie Panch Gour Brahmans 
and jiriosts of the Khattris are very partieular in tlieir religious ohsorv'anees, but 
indifferent as regards partaking of‘ l't>od pn*pared by persons of other castes. 
Ilcneo, if the Khattris are so scrupulous in tlie obsorvanee of* ceremonies, and if 
the Surasvvat Brrdimans iiu'ss with them, these cireiiiiistan(u?s do not prove them 
to be Rajputs. The'r jiceuliar customs and modern emigration would rather 
iiidicaUj them to be one of' the several Hindu tribes whieli oeenjiiinl the Trans- 
Indus regions at the time of' AIexand\‘r*s advent. J\iiglit they not be the Xathri^ 
who arc recordeil by the Greek iiisturians to liave Imcii on the Uhinrib when 
Alexander invaded the Panjab ? 

The most prominent Klialtrl famil)'in Zila Buland.slinli.ir is tleit of Abniad- 
garb. It was founded l»y Uaja Madlierain, wlioni Maiileyji Seindhia bad ri?- 
warded with i\wj<h^lr ot'Ahmavlgarb. By the treaty of* Di'ceinber, BSOd, tliejd^/r 
was euiifirmed for the sons ol'tlie assignee, who were to pay (piit-rent upon it. 
The last of the sons of Madliorani dic'd in 1870, when ihv jdjir was resumed and 
its revenue settlement made with his heirs. 

Lulfi llarsukh Hae, Mukhtar oi'the Kuchesar family, was an influential anl 
W’ealthy Khattri at Bniaiulshahar. Mis nej>hews, Cliunni Lfil and Goprd Rile, 
and an illegilimato son, have sueeeedeil to his estates, (’hunni Lill i:^ the lead¬ 
ing pleader of the Munsifs Court at l>nlandshahar,and tloinil Rae is a Tahsildiir 
in the Saliaraiipur District. A community of Bluitid Khattris inhabit a largo 
quarter of the town of Sikaiidarabad. Clotli-selling is their chief profes¬ 
sion. 
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III ,— VaUi/iu 

Under tlio fourfold division of the Hind li classes the Vaisya wore the tillers of 
the soil, keepers of cattlijherds, and traders in gcaieral. The Baiiias are now con¬ 
sidered the pure Vaisya, aldioiigli the inajority of them ehiiin tlu'ir descent from 
Kshattri progenitors. The Ahirs are sometimes counted undtu* this class, not¬ 
withstanding the existence of authorities which jdace them among SCidras. 

Banid ,—This word is derived from the Sanskrit Banij, which means ‘^rade.” 
As a class, the Banias in this country are charach'rized as cunning, faithless and 
pusillanimous. Numerous proverhs and anecdotes are current all over the coun¬ 
try in illustration of these charaeteristics. 

(a.) Affariccil .—This is the most numerous and prominent elan among 
Banids, and is divided into two hranehos, viz.^ tli(‘ Bisa or full caste, and the 
Dasa or half caste. Tlu'v claim their descent from Baja Uggrasen, Kshattri,the 
founder of Agroha, now a ruiiuHl city in the Sirsa Hislriet. Th(‘ date of Uggra- 
sen’s reign is not known, Imt is snp])<)se(I to he a few centuries afttu* the war of tho 
Mahribharat. It is ass(‘rl<Ml that he laid (dghteen soiis, of whom sev(jnte(‘n were 
married to as many daugliters of Basuki, the S(‘rpeut king, anil the (’ighteentli 
connected liirnsell* with tlie (jlour Bnllimans. Kach of tliivsi* so?is estahlished 
a scj)arate f/otra (elan), and these (fofnts iiu) still (‘xtatit. ^I'lie eightiMUilh bo- 
caine tlie jiriest of his hroilau’s, and all renounecMl the inilitarv proiession on ac¬ 
count of its involving manslaughter. It is highly prohahle from this tradition 
that the Agarwals are the ollspring el* a Kshattri lathiTlw a foreign mother, for 
BAsuki or Vasuki is believed to have heeii the h^adiu* ol* a raco from licyoud 
the Indus. 

The city of Agroha was captured and destroy<‘d hy Slialaih-uddin Gliori 
in tlio last ijuarterof tlie twelfth century, arnl the eiuigration of the AgarwAls 
to different jiroviuces dates from that time. In r(‘menil)ra.nce of their descent 
from serpent ancestresses tlio Agarwals still call a serjamt hy no other nanio 
but that of Mama, or iiialernal uncl(‘, and keep certain festival days expressly 
for its worsliip. 

Tlie Dasas are said to ho the Jirogony of the shivc-girls of Uggrasen, and 
are called Qadiml Dasa, to distinguish them from the new half castes. They 
are also designated Raja-ki-hiradiiri (the Kaj.Vs brotherliood), from tlu^ cireuin- 
stance of Batan Chand Dasa liaving obtained the title of llajri and tho post of 
Deputy Vazir in the reign of Farrukhser at Dehli. Bataii Chand was a resident 
of one ol'the Sayad towns of Muzutfarhagar and a nelglihour of tlie Sayad Vazirs 
ofFarrukscr. From liis time tho oflice of Qanfmgo of most of tho parganaha 
in this and the noiglihouring districts has been held by th(! DasA AgarwAlAs, 
The now Dasas are the Agarwals who have been excommunicated on account of 
their misconduct chiefly in matrimonial matters. They form a separate class 
among themselves. 
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The pure or Bis4 A^arw^ls hold in this distrifit the proprietorship of forty 
eight villages, and the following among them are the richest bankers; — 

Toder Mul Dhaiiirani of Thoril. 

Loknuin Kunjman of Ahmad pur. 

Ohiraiiji Lai of Aurungilbiid. 

Amichiuid of Kliurjii. 

DhiinrAj («an(?slfi Lai of ditto. 

Jogirani Pliul ( 'hand of ditto. 

Some of the pun* Agiirwals follow the Jain religion and some the orthodox 
Hindu, hut tliis <Jitlen‘nc(*- of religions does not interfere with their messing 
tog(!ther or inhuanarrying with each other. The Ciadim! Dasas are exclusively 
followers of tin* orthodox I'aith. 

(h.) Baranirdl ,—A go(ul deal lias aln'ady been recorded about this tribe in 
the chapt<jr on towns, under Ihiran or Bnlaiidsliahar. It will suffice licre to say 
that, like tlie Agarwfds, t]u3 Ihiranwals claim their origin from Kshuttris. Bv 
the census rej)ort of Lsdo it apjK-ars that there are more than twenty thousand 
j»ersons of this elan in tiie districts of iMuradabad, Alir/Apiir, Banaras, Gorakh¬ 
pur, Azamgarh, and Jouiijmr, and as they all p(dnt. to Ihxran to be tlu) ancient 
Beat ol’ their l‘or('fathers, tin* fact shows the antiquity of the town of Baran or 
Bulamlsliahar. Theeniigraticm of the tribe to tlie above districts is assigned to the 
reign ol’ Muliamniad Tughb\(j,of whose tyranny they were the scle(*ted victims. 

From tludr own traditicins the Baranwiils seem to be descendants of Raj4 
Ahibarau, lh(^ foumler of Bulandshabar. They were (iauhngos of the parganah 
from Akbar’s time till tlie year 1S44. One of lla*ir family beeame a IMusalmAu 
in the ndgu of Aurang/.eb, and his d(*vscendants wero for some time the most 
wealtliv an<l inlbumtial residemts of Bulaiulshaliur. Tlu'y still liold some maatl 
pulelies and the village; of Cdiundpur in tlu; vic inity of the town, wliile their 
Hindu kinsmen are ])r(i]»rietors ol’ a (»anj, a Sarue, and several valuable houses 
in the town, and of twi) or three villages in the Parganah cd’ Ibaran. 

Jealousy being the predominant (piaiity of the elan, they arc geiierall}^ on 
bad terms with their nc‘iglibours. 

(<\) —This (dass of BaiiiiVs claim their descent from a Raja Rabat, 

who is said to have founded the famous city and fort of Rohtasgarh. The town 
of Sayanah in this district is their chief place of abode, and some of them are 
opulent baidvcrs. Shadiram, the richest, man in Sayanah, is the leader of the 
clan. Ho has recently piirehused the proprietorship of three or four villages in 
the district 

As far as the obsoin aiice of religious rites is concerned, the Rohtakis are 
ahead of the Agarwals. 

(tL) ChausitiL —This is considered a very low caste among Banias. Till 

very recently, all the higher castes refused to eat or driuk things touched by a 
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Chouseni, but their rising woalth and influence arc now fast doing away with 
the prejudice. They call Mathra the home of tlieir forefathers, and they are 
very numerous in the southern parganahs of this district. Their progenitor is 
said to have been Clianur, the most powerful of the wrestlers of Uaju Ivans, 
the enemy of Krishna; but Chaniir was progenitor of the (vhamars also, and 
this is probably the reason why Choiisems are considered so low. One tradi¬ 
tion calls them the descendants of Uaja Phonda, of tduinden,l)y an nnmarried 
woman named Kiindalia, hut it seems unfounded. 

Tlic Cliausonis are proprietors of five villages in this district, and some of 
them are very opulent money-deah'rs. 

(€.) Dhdsar. —Tin’s elan was always reekoiu'd in the Ibinia division ; (U'OM 
Ilaiinii or IlenirAj, Dhnsar, the earliest oppoiumt of Akbar's riilo, Wi*nt by no 
other litl(> hut that of Ba([(}:il. Hut now tlioylay claim to a ])laco in the Brfili- 
inanieal list. They liav(» made out several storii's in sii}>port of the ebiini, but 
none of them is a(lmitt(ul as true by the Brulimans. Having failed in indiieiFig 
the otlu^r eiistes to call them Ijrahmans, they liave a<lople(l a nc'w name for 
their east(\, tv'z., Bliargav’a, or desoendauls of Brigb, whitdi nn'ans, hut iiulireetly, 
a Brahman. They call tbems(dves tli<‘ o/Isjudng of (/hlniman Ivishi, and de¬ 
rive tlie name of tlie caste from Mount Dliusi, where the KIshi is saiil to have 
dwedt. The assertion is not u])hel(l by tin* reliable anthorilios. and no gooil 
reason is sliown why tli<‘y remained so long out ol' llio Bralnnanical list if they 
were really the legitimate ofrs|)ring of the ahovcmanuMl Ivishi. 

The town of Bewtiri is exclusively the place wlnmecj the Dhusar families, 
now found in ditfenmt parts of tlic country, are said to hav(^ emigrated. Tlio 
cmiigration in a majority of cases took place iinmediately after the overthrow 
of Ilaimu’s power or liis death. 

In this district Jhajhar is the only town in wliicli any eonsi<lerabl(^ number 
of Dhusars reside. Penniansliip is thenr piiiieipal profession; tli(\y Inivo boon 
Qiinungos of two parganahs in this district and of many others in other dis¬ 
tricts, since the time of the last Pathan emperor, whoso j)rime minister the 
abovemeiitioned Iluimil was. 


1V, •^Sudra. 

The ordinary duty of a Sudra, according to the Ilindd Shilstar, was to servo 
the throe higher classes, ])ut in time of distress they wer<) permitted to become 
artizans or handicraftsmen. It is difficult to discover now tho do.signatioris un¬ 
der which the different Sfl'ira castes went in ancient days, or tho equivalents 
of those designations under the existing system. A nuinher of mixed classes 
are evidently included in the present Sudra lists, and it is a mistake to suppose 
that all the twelve kamina (menials) provided for the service of each village 
community by the HiudA system of administration were Shdras. Although 
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tlio number and names of the kamins are not everywhere the same, yet the fol- 
luwin;^ twelve an/ found in the majority of lists :— 


J. Tho Kilistha, or aecountant. 

7. 

Tlie GliAtik, or huntsman. 

2. The NApit, or barber. 

8. 

Tlio Rajak, or washerman. 

3. Tiic Knmhar, or pott(‘r. 

9. 

Tho Maliri, or garland-maker. 

4. Tlio Dhaniak, or smith. 

10 . 

Tho Bhat, or genealogist. 

5. Idle Bard ha ki, or carp(‘nter. 

11. 

The tliamAr, or worker in leather. 

0. d'he 1 diimai-, or lisherman. 

12. 

The Vaidya, or pliysician. 

Bach of tlicsn ca'^tes is fionn*t,inics 

called 

Shdra and sometimes a Lorn or 


ib’ili TIkmnm's a \v<'II-^mMnde<l eonjectiire that tho Siidras 

wiT<! th(^ alfori^incs of fn/lia, fmt tli(‘ Ib-ulimuns will n<;t admit it. The follow- 
iiiLC are tho priiiripal SiVlra eU'^tes in tho [lulandshabar Dislriet. 

(a.) Alnr or Ahhlr, — Willi relVreneo to tlu? |;rofession of c*attl(*-k 0 O])iri^ 
which (hi'> trihi‘ ihllow*;! in an *icnt timos, they are sometimes rcekoned in tho 
Vhiisya cla'^s, hut in the prophetiit pt»nioii ol' ilie Bhau^wat they are said to ho 
tluj Intnrf SiVlra sov(‘n'iij;ns ol* Ma;r;idh. Maim (rails an Ahhir tho otfsprin;r 
of a Brainnan hy a woman of th<^ Amhasht or medical eJass, and llie Bralmift 
iho'An says he is horn of a Vaisya mother hy a Kshattrl fathc'r. Tho Ahirs 
wild phmderc'd Arjnn and tho Yadava ladi(*s in tli(‘ vi(*inity ol'the ^^indh ri\(n% on 
their way from Dwarka to Mathnl, are in every Puraii styled Shdras. In fact, 
there iivr. more anthoriiit's in favour ol’tho Ahtr heing eonnted amoni;^ Sudras 
than for raislni^' him to the Vaisya (dass. They have everywliero atl(>|>ted the 
custom of widow marriaii(^ and ol pd/d with tlio Jats and Ghjars, and 

this i.H an'itldiiional ;;r(‘und for their Immiiuj enterctl in tlie KSudra elass. Tliey an? 
divid^^l iin«» ihr(‘e clans, each of wdiich claims its origin iVom the Ksliattris. 
The Nan i Vanshi arc the pro_r,.uv ot Xan 1, tho adaptive father of Krishna, 
and tih* Vadu Vans! arc a s\iU livl>l.>n of them. Tin* third vllvision is styled 
Gw al Whishi, or (lu* cow h(M’d caste. In tlie Bulandshaliar I>istrict, Ahirs are 
proprictt>rs of 1 wMMity-ono villaiTcs in Parijfanahs fciikandariihadand A.i^oiita. and 
tiie^tract is calh'd their C/iot/'hisd. Th(*y pretend to ho descendants of a Ghow^- 
iian of Kot Kandln'ra, and attribute their d(*^radation to his having married 
tin* tlanuhtcr of an Alur Buth. They lu'e much more orderly than their 
hrethrm nt‘ liic Htah and Mainpuri Districts, and nearly as ^ood cultivators 
as tin* Jats in th<‘ir inmu'diat*? nei^lihourhood. They behaved vvell during the* 
nmi iny, and their eln’cf man, named Tlian of Kottl, was rewarded by Gov¬ 

ernment with soon* lande d joopirty and a X;A</a^ of Its. 500. 

(Ik) fhero ar(' several villages inhabited by this tribe in the Bu- 

latidslvahar Pistt iet. They elaiai their origin from Jfu.lon Bajpfits, but aro 
simihw' t<v the Ahi»'s an<I Jfits in their customs. They are suj)[X>sed to be a 
branch of the Ahir tribe, w ith whom they join in smoking the huqqd. They 
ttnoko and lueas wiUi JuU and Uujurs also. They call Ruhelkliand their home, anti 
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state that tlicir ancestors, after their cminrrationi from that province, first on 

tlie right side of the Jamnil, and aul)so(|U('ntly, in the reign of the Atghan oin- 
poroi'S, in the jan^al about six miles to the west of Ihiran. Ttie tirst town 
built and inhabited by tln^ tribe was called Alira, whieh in aftertiines was 
corrupted into Adali, and remained tlie seat of a parganali for iiearlv thia'c 
hundred years. Ahiirs are as good euliivators as dats and Aliirs. Tliey are 
still pro[)rietors of eighteen villages in Parganahs Sikandarabad and Padri, 
aud were of seven more in the eoinnuincement of tin' Ih'itish rule. Tht‘v suppose 
the Aliirs to bo inferior to Iheni, Imt llie Ahirs r('j)ay the coinplinK'nt. 

(c.) -This tribe lias very npjn'opriately be(*n railed “ inh'resf oig. ’ 

It deserves the title iVoin its being ili<‘ snbjeet of a resenreli regard i.g its 
identity or otln'rwise wit.ii tin* classical Ynehi or Vutlii: it is inlorestlng 

for its jXiCMiliar enstonis, and il is interesting Ibr its rapiil growth in Uppor 
India. 

To search fin* anv information regarding the .lats in theohl Sanskrit books 
is useless, tV.i the trilas is novvliore distinctly or directly mentioned in ibem. 
They usually call themsidves degradtal Uajjifits, an ! this is not altogfdher iii(‘or- 
reet, but the eonjeetnro as to their being emigrants from beyon I tin* Himalaya 
is also well founded. It iv nn lispiiteil that the Sinsiiiwaldais of Bliaratpnr are 
tlie (h'sca'inlanis of a dad«m, am I the Tliakreh* dats of a (diowhi\n. Simil irly, 
there aia* manv otlH*r dal elans wlio liave iiinloniably deseended from lidj.uls 
bv wonnm of inferioi’ sto<*ks. A number of popular h'gtunis sln)\v that, in fornn r 
tim;;s several Rajput prim'ivs a 1 mitte I »'at am! (drijar women into thoir zund- 
ti'ih on a,(’Count of their graeidiil ap|M*arance or bodily strongtli, and the pio- 
g('nv of tlh’se woim*!! heeame dats or (luj.irs; Imt il is also ji tact that sev ral 
of tin* dat (dans claim no Rajput paia'Utago, hut call tlntmsidves the |)nre .l:Vls. 
The chief among tdies<^ arc the l\)niri, who believci tlnur progmiitor to havo' 
sprung from the Jutd (maltanl liair) ot* Maha ha) at Mount Kaila.s. This m-mnt 
is, wo know, situated in Ciiiuestj Thibet, not fiir from the plticn wJjcni (ho (iish; 
won* found hy tin? (iroidv historians, and it is by no means uniaaisonabh^ to ('on- 
jeeturothat the Ponias arc a clan of the Gete. The traditions of certain other 
chins are to the ])urport that (rarli Gajni in the west (the Ghazni of Afghan- 
istiin most probably) was tlnur aiiedenl iioiue. Tliis corrol>orat(*s the abov(3 
coiijooturo. The Tuznk Tuhndri and other old histories also show that tin? 
dats of Scindh and Panjah were recognized l>y the Tartar invaders to be of 
the sann tribe whiedi inhabited certain parts of Tiirkistan. 

Ponia, by whicli uatni? one of the pure Jat clans go(3s, is also tlie name of 
a species of snakes, and when there is ample jiroof to sli )W that India was 
once invaded hy the Nagvanshis (.serpent race), commonly ealled Taksliak (also 
a kind of snake) from the west, it is highly probabifi that the Jats are one of 
the Takshak ("Scythian) tribes. The auuals of Jaisalincr, examined by Colonel 
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Tod, clearly show that most chins of the JMs descended from the Jadon tribe 
when tile latter were in |)oss(;ssion of the Panjiib. 

In the native li.stH Juts are luiiformly d:is>se 1 with the Sudras, although it is 
never deni(‘d that soiikj (d’thcMii are d(‘graded Itajputs. 

Some authors liavc \vroij<_rly su|)[)oscd that ♦lat*' formerly iiitermarried witli 
Rajputs. IIuw (Mudd sneh he tin* casij when tliey indulged not only in the 
widow marriage <tf thmi* own ( lass hut also in lh(‘ custom (»f marrying widows 
ol all other castes, w]i(‘tla*r lower or higlaM- than tljeir own ? 

Th(‘ two e]ii»‘f divisions of tie/ dais un‘ tins l[eh‘ ao 1 the Dlie, or the Doswal 
and Paehadali r«*''i)'‘eli\rlv. Tin' fornn*r an*eonsidorjMl the snp(*rior of th(‘ two, 
and tliey almosi everywhere practise lemale infaiitleidc. Till very recently, (»ne 
division did not intermarry or mess with tli(5 otluT, hut now thert' is \'erv lit¬ 
tle distinction hctw(M‘n them in tln^ Rulndhhand Districts, and in the Dmih, 
too, tliere have lesm instanees, though eomjKirativtdy f(‘w, of intermarriages. 
As a ruh‘, the Ih h^ liave no great ohjeaMion to marry tln^ dauglitcr of a Din*, 
but th(W hesitati* in gi\ ing him tlaar own (langhU'V. Tla* I >he observ(‘ e(a- 
tain domestie rites whieh are eontrarv to tlu* rit<*s of other llin lii cartes, and 
this is quott'd hy (he Ilele as an inde.v to (heir li)w origin. Une of these rites 
is, that at their weddings tli<^ Dlu* l)rid(‘grooms waair tlu^ (or veil), whiles 

tlio Ilele, like UaJ|»uts and otlu’r high (jasti's, wear tlie //cao* (or c >roU('t). Th<,» 

Dhe, moreov(?r, eat tiami in (‘artheii di.slies, whieh custom is rather Muham- 
luadau than Hindu. 

The chief cause ol’ tlu? dist inction hetwtam tlu? two divisions is that the H(d{;?‘> 
are old emigrants and tlu* Dlu? m^w from tlu?ir iioiue. The dats of Bnlandslia- 
liar are all ot lh<‘ lleh* cla'^s, aiiil tlndr traditions show tliat tliey came hero at 
dilferent tiau's and in different i*lans fnmi llariana and Ix'voiul to selih? as cul¬ 
tivators oi’ the soil. Their aetpiisitiuu ol’lande<l property do(?s not date heyoiid 
the middle of the past ceimirv, when during the sliort asrendaney of Suraj -Mai, 
of Bharatpur, tluw wrested the proprietorshij) of the villages within tlieir pale. 
The conspicuous characicristies ut* the trihe are a strict union anioiigst them- 
tjclves, courage for self-defence, and industry in agricullnral pursuits, A Jat 
witness is generally untrustworthy, more especially in dis|>utes between one of 
liis own elan and a strangm*. ll(‘ has some regard for honour, but very little or 
iioiu? for future riwaial or punishment. In hodily appearance lie is distinguisli- 
t?d from other castes Iw a fair complexion and a stalwart figure. In the mutiny 
of 18o7, flats ot* this district, as of otliers, generally disj>layed courage in stdf- 
detenee and loyalty towards llu» British Cioveriimeiit. Tlic?y possess now' 2(X) 
villages here, of wiueli Id were obtained in reward Iroiu Government I'or good 
berviet^s in the mutiny. 

The most prominont dat family is that of Kiichesar, which owns the proprie¬ 
torship of 112 villages here, besides several iu the Mirath District. It belongs 
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to the clan calle 1 Dallal, ami was fonmled hy four brotliors, who emi^^ratcd from 
Mandoti, in Hariaua, iihout 180 years a<jo. Tlio names of the brothers were 
Bhutil, Ja^rain, Jatmal, and (uirwali. Tlu‘ first tliree settled in Mouzab Oliit- 
soiiah, Par^anah Sayanali, and the fourth in Chamlousi, oi* Zih\ Miiradabud. 
Chatter ISin^li, the fourili in deseiMii from Bburd, took st'rviee umler Mir/.sl 
All Be^, Jfhjirddv of (diitsonah. lie rose iVom a mu^iadiluni to a .surlmrah- 
kdr of tliej'i';/>, and on thedeath took advantage of tlu* disorganiza¬ 
tion which then prevaih'd to make himsidf master of th<' estate*. His sons 
Ramdhau Singh and Magni Uam joined the* Hharaljoir troops in the* eampnign 
undertaken by Jawiiliir Singh in retaliation of his father Snraj .Miifs dt'ath, 
against Debit, but Yazir Najib-ml-dowlab eeie*ree‘d Cbattar Singb to re‘i*all tlie*m. 
Benng men (»f courage and Inflmmce* be toe»k tliem into fa\'e)nr, and ce>nlorring 
on tlumi tile? title* of Jiao and tlie /dy/V of Mouzab Hnchesar, appe)in(e*el them to 
the Chovnidn olHce* for nine of the* surrounding pargamibs. TUry now possesse*d 
themselves of a large number eil' village's, ebii'lly iu Parganabs Sayanali, Phtb, 
and Tlianab l^^arida. After the* re‘vers('s wbie'h tho nba.ratj)nr troops me*t in ibo 
campaign tho Jat iiiflncace* began lod(‘eliiu% and lh«* mere^liants ol Mouzab iMakri, 
near Sayanali, coinplaimjd to Vfrasayab Khan, goveaaiurof Koil, uf the* e>ppressie>u 
to which they had boeai subji'cted by llumdlianand Magni Ham. The goveTiior 
invaded and sacke'd Kncbe'snr and took Uamdlian and Magni Ham prisonen’s. 
He cemlincd tluan in tin? Ibrt e)j* Aligarh, but tlnw ma<le iboir e'seape* and pre'semted 
thomsclvesbe^forc tb<? eoimn imlea* of the* Marliatia forces at llaingliat, who apj>()inte‘d 
them to th(> AtniLdiip e)f the parganahs about Mnradaljfi 1. At the^ latter phicej 
tlu^v colle'ctfd tliedr aellie're'iits, .ami wli’ie* Atrasriyab Jvlian was emgageMl in the 
iiU‘asiir(*s for his own (le*l('iic(3 tbe*y r<*ce)ver(Ml j)e)sse*ssi(>n e>f Kmdie?sar. This 
oecurred about the year 1782. Magni Hum died three' or four ye'ars afler- 
wiirds, and as ho was tbe^ chief of the family, his seal and the* amnhet, whie*li 
contained a deseri[)tioii of th(5 j»laco whore? the^ treasure of tin? family was buried, 
remained in jiossessioii of his widow. Tile treasure was said to he^ four crores of 
rupees, ami Hamdliaii Singh was anxious to ge*t posse.'ssion of it as well as of the 
seal. The only condition on wliieli the widow agreed to fh*li\e?r the? .se;ii and 
amulet to her hrotlier-iii-law was that lie? sIiouM marry lier. HrinidJian Singli 
accepted tho condition, but as soon as lie liad ol)t.aine‘d the e*ovete?d articles ho 
repudiated it. In 171)0, lie got Irom the? king's olH(?ers the? ina<f irnirt lease of tlm 
Barganahs of Putli, Sayanali, Thanah Farida, and Tallmjahs Datiunali and Said- 
pur, besides the of Kuehesar, at an annual ja?nd of fort y tliousand rupees. 
The lease and Jdi/Ir were <'onfirmt:'d hy M'irzu Akinir Shah, the he*jr-.'i/)])arent of 
Shull Alain, in 1203 I/ijn (171)4 A. D.), and again hy the Briti^Ii Government 
in 1803. llatndhan Singh was a very unserupulous and cruel nmn. It is a 
belief of the people that the Kuehesar family will never he happy, for its found¬ 
ers were guilty of the grossest crimes, Kiimdhau Singh first fixed a monthly 
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allowance of R$. 2t0for his iiophews (seven sons ofMagni R:\m) an l afterwards 
athiinpted their assassination. After two or three of the brothers an 1 nephews 
had been assassinated, tlic remainder fled to Sehra, and tlience to Mirath, 
where they laid their f^rievanoes before Dayaji, llie Murhatfa ^^overfior. Dayaji 
^ave them the inwjnrraii lease of some villaix‘"9 in the vicinity of Mirath. 
They afterwards obtaintMl an authoritative decree in their lavour for continuanee 
of the. allowance. Tli(‘ ;'raM Isons and f^reat-^randsoiis oi’ Mai^fii Ram reside 
now in sevajral villn^rea oi* this and the Mirath Districts. Jb'u) R&mdlian Sini^h 
died, in I'^lh, in the Miratli Jail, where he was a prisoner on aecount of balance 
of revenin*. The inn^j^irran tlien lapsed, and its \ ill:iir<vs were stOlled with their 
n^speetivi! proprietors, but tli(» /d;;//* of Iviuhesiir was conHriiied in perpetuity 
in favour of the heirs of UAindliari Sin^^di. 

Falt.'ili Sini^li, sori and snecessor of Ramdlian, was trifled with oxtraordinarv 
«jnalilii‘s for inrn^asinir his wealth and possessions. Within a few years ai‘ter tlie 
ahoKtion of I lie nv( j irr u-t h<? aetpiired by one in *ans or anotlior tlic proprie¬ 
torship ofriiniost all tin' villaLCes ineluded in the lease and of many mori' besides. 
11a I it not b(‘cn lor IInllab Khan, Talliiqahdar ol' Khanj)iir, wlio vv.is an 
inv(.!t<‘!‘alf‘ (OKon;/ of the l\nelie-,ar family, and who thwai’ted Fartah Sin^lfs 
jdans in many instances, llee latter, it is helieved, would have made himself 
miistci* ol* i^n’o'at many vill.'ii^es mona Faftah Sin^^di di(nl in lS;>d, h'aviuii* a 
luri:;o treasmv' ami an ('x(ensiv<‘ zaniin^hlrl to his only son, Balia liir Sini»*h. 
Itio 1 >aha lur Sinijli in<T«'as«‘d the property l»y ad liipr to it ‘Jtl vilhiL^es of 
Tallnijali IViiatwar.ih in Fari^mnah Baran, and S(‘ve;i of Talimjah Palwilra in 
Paro iiiiih l*uih, which he jmrehase I from tin* j)n)prietors. He had thr(a' sons, 
two lej:itimat<* and one by a Uajjn'it woman ; th(‘ iddest, Laeliman Sini^h, died 
(lurinij |»ah idiir Sin:.^h's lifetime. Of the other two, (Julab Siiui;]! was an am¬ 
bitious man, and h'* did not like his futher’s dc.dared inteniion of o-iviu',^ om*-ha]f 
of the estate to Fmrao Sin^li, the* illej^itimate son. Ho trnsl to dis^ieidir tiio 
oKl ;jentleman from liis purpose, but in vaifi ; a misuudcr>tamliiii( arose b»d vvaMci 
the I'atlun* ami son, and before it could b(‘ otherwise setlhsl, the father was as- 
siissiuateil in his palace in January, IS 17. Gulal> Sin^h was stn>ni;ly sus|)eeted 
of patricivle, but no evidence was found apiinst him, and the real assassinators 
(tour in number) liaviiii; eonfossed to their ^uilt, were capitally punished. 
He sneeee<led t<> llu' estate, but Uinrao 8in^b lodged a suit a;;ainst him in the 
(divil Court for half the proja rty ; the suit was decreed on the 32th July, 
by the Principal Sadur Amin, but negatived by the Sadar Court, 
on tlu^ 16tb August, on tbo grouiul ol* the eustom of primo<jmiture, 

GuU\b Singh rendered good services to the Govornment in the disturbances of 
18J7, and was rowardeil with the proprietorship of villages assessed at Rs. 8,000 
and witli the title of Rajtu Ho died iiigScpteinber, 1850, without male isue, 
and was succeeded by his widow, lUut Jaswaut Kour, whom he had authorized 
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to aflopt a son. The widow adopted no son, and died a few monihs after her 
husband, leaving her daughter, Blu\p Kour, as her successor. Bhftp Kour had 
no issue. She died in August, 18(>1, and was succeeded by her hiishaiid, Kmir 
Khiishtil Singh, nephew and iuloj)ted son of the late rebel UCijii NiWiar Singh of 
Brill:il)i:arh. Rao Uinrao Singh again claiincd theheirship and got a decree from 
the Frint'ipal Sadar Amin’s Court, on the dOth duly, 181)8, for tlu? whole pnv 
perty, but the Sadar (^ourt reversed the decree on the 2‘2nd August, 18()1, tor tho 
reason that, hidng the son of a Jathya Uaj])iltrini mother, he w'as TU)t entitled 
to anv share in his father’s estate. He preferred an appeal to tho Privy 
(Council, and whilst tho case was ipending decision, f\'irt{\p Singh, one of the 
grandsons of ]\Iagni Ham, (diiimcd the whole pro})erty against both Khnsl'ai 
Singh and Urnrao Singli. At last all tho three parties refernul, in 1 sr>8, tho case 
to arbitration, and tin; aibitrators divided the estate among tluan, giviior six- 
sixteentlis to Hao Umrre) Singh, five-sixteenths to Kour Khushal Singh, and five- 
six tool ths to IhV) Pai’tap Singh. 

None of thes(^ gentlonuMi has n.ale issue. Urnrao Singh lias latt'ly married 
one o(‘liislwo danghters to Khushal S.rfgli. A lU'w ehuiii made hy some othci* 
grandsons of Magiii Hauiis now ponding <leeision in tlx^ C(*nrt :it Mirath. 

It is for tho pro))ri(‘tary jjossession of tho (uitin* [iroptuMy, to tlu‘ (‘xelnsioii 
of tho jiresi'Tit reeoj-dod pi’opric'lors. 

The Selirfi and Saidpur dats are alsoofa respeotabh family. Hatan Singh, 
Sliadi Hdmand dhanda Singh of Sohra rendonvl good s(‘rvi»‘os in the mutiny of 
1857, and wma^ rewarded by ({<)v<*rimient with the propri(‘(orship ol“ e(*rtaiii 
confiscated villages. 

The most eonspieiions ifi hravery, in 1857, u(‘ro the dats of Hhafona, wdio 
twice (loleat(^d tin? troops of the ndxd .Vawwah of Malagarh and oaplnn^d his 
guns. On one occasion (he Xawwah’s force was assist(‘fl by the dhansi lha’g'ade 
of mntiiKvrs, but tlu! dilts beat tliein back. Khnshi Ham, of Hhatjua). was (lien 
a ])oliee <laroga .at Anh[)shahar. He distingui>h(*d Jiimself by performing his 
duty witii courage and honesty, and is now a well-known iiispocUor of j>oh*<‘e in 
the 5Iathra I)istri<*t, 

Haja Giir Saliac Mai, dat of Miiradilhild, ohtain<*d foiirtoon villages as 
reward in this distriet, for servi<'os ren !<‘red in ^Inradalia I. His sf>ns Sahib 
Sahai and Gnr ihirtaj) are now proprietors of these villages. Tlie villages aro 
all in Parganah Ahiir. 

ThukurGobind Singh, son of the w'ell-known Dfiyil Hnm, Jat Chief of Hafras, 
also rendered valuable services in 1857, and w'as rewardt^d with the title of RftjA 
and landed property. He got five villages in this district, which are now in the 
possession of his widow, Uani SAhib Kour. 

(d.) Gdjar .—The customs and habits of this tribe are also so different from 

those of the other Hindd tribes that they form a good ground for the conjecture 
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that Giijars arc either an indigenous tribe or the result of a union between 
the Aryan and indigenous tribes. In their habits they very much resemble 
the Girasius of Mo war, who are a modern caste, born of Bhil females by 
Ibijpflt fathers. Gujars arc ])roverbially indolent, and thieving is their cherished 
profession. Not only Uni indigent but also the well-to-do among them have 
no h(^sitation in taking jKirt in tlajfts, especially of cattle. But of late years it 
has bcMjn obscrv(^d, ifi this district at least, that they are by degrees appreci¬ 
ating tln^ advantages of industry in agricultural pursuits. 

As a trilx; the? (tlijars practice female infanti(;ide, and such is the scarcity of 
women among th(*m that, besides widow marriage oftlun’r own caster, tliey luivo 
adopted tlui (msiniii ol l aking for wife a woman of any caste wliatever, and yet tlie 
deliciency is far from being siipj>Iicd. It is liardly cnMliblc, but I can vouch for 
the fact, that in almost ev(‘rv village; of the* Jamna Kliadar in tliis district tlicre 
are a few families in whi(di two or more ])rot]iers have a single wife between 
tluMii. The woiiiJin is nominally the wiic, of on(‘, generally the eddest, but in 
reality of all l lu; brotli(‘rs, and she is j>raised 1)y th<‘ mdghbours for her conduct 
as b(‘ing instruuKUital in '’‘kec'ping ih(? brothi;rs together.'’ 

Many are the oonjeeturos r(‘lating to the origin of the njimo of tli(‘tribe:— 
(1) Gujar is suppost'd to be the Sanskrit (jochar (eow^-gruzicr) or (joclior (cow- 
8teal(;r), and both llu' suppositions an' .M])propriat(* in consideration of the pro¬ 
fessions of tht; tribe, t-) TIkw are sai<l to have derived their designation from 
Gorajrishi, w hose ilh'git imato otlspring they are all(‘ged to 1)6. This is a far- 
fetehod eonjecMure and not suf)j)ort(‘d by reliable authority. (3) They are asserted 
to I>e the progeny ot* a Kaja llarbhau by a slave-girl named Gurjari, but the 
autliorily is unkuuwn. 

1 In'liio e tin* Gujars were an aboriginal trib(* occupying the peninsula which 
W'as called (lujrat after theju. The construction of the word shows that Gujrat 
is alter (Jujar, and not vice (ve.sd. Ev<*ii in lan r times, wlu rever the t'ihe set¬ 
tled ill large numbers tlu' tract was called Gujnit, For instance, the town on the 
Jahlani, famous for the battle which took ]>lacc at it on the 21st Fel.»ruary, 1840, 
and the Gujrat of Zilti Saharanjuir owe their names to the Gujar settlements. 
The present Gfljars, howev('r, ai'e iu*t the pure aboriginals, but a mixed class 
Bj^rung fnnn Bajj>ut fathers by Gujar mothers. Tlie low lands of the Jamml, 
as far tlow n as Ikitesar in the Agra District, are the favourite abode of the 
tribe in lliosi' ]>rovinees. On the Jahlam, too, they oecnpyja long strip of 
nearly two hundrod miles bordering the river and parallel to it. The pecu¬ 
liarity of settling on tho river-side may owe its origin to the profession of 
the tribe, which is, as a rule, tending of cattle herds. But w’e also know 
from the Mahilbhar&t that tho lowdands of the Jamna were in ancient times 
inhabited by the aboriginal Bliils, Lodhs, and other similar tribes, and that 
those tribes were detested by the Aryans for their being cow-stealers. I am 
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inclined to believo that after the Jamna forests had been cleared off, the rem¬ 
nants of the old tribes ro-settlcd there, and a mixed race sprang fiom the 
union of their women with tlie Ar\a]i men. 

In the Buluiidshiihar District there arc three principal clans of Gvijars, lu’j., 
(D The Bliatti, who claim their descent from the Biiatti Rajputs. It is stated 
that, during the time of Prithiraj, a colony of Pihatti Raji)Uts settled at Kilsnah on 
the banks of the Hindan, under the leadership of R^o Kansal. They took pos¬ 
session of a number of villages around Kasnah, and Ra ) Kilnsal laid the fomid- 
tion of that town. One of the great-grandsons of Kansal married a Qdjri and 
got four sons bv her. Ho had lour sons more by tln> h'gitiinate wile. The (>4 
villages iiieliided in the prineipality wore e(|UaUy divided between the brothers ; 
tbfi legitimate settled themselves in Moiiziis Gliori, Dadri, and (hatalna, and tlm 
illegitimate in Katalira. Tlie latter iutermarrled with the Clujars and iiu‘reased 
in numbers very ra[)idly. Ihey grew powerful and |) 0 '^si'ssed themstdves of 
about 200 villages in the district. Shanibhri 8ingb, Rhatll Gujar of KatahrA., 
was a famous freebooter in tlie reign of Sbrih Alam. To deter him from 
committing d(?predatioiis, he was bribed by the vn:ir with the ofliijo of 
Chormdn,, whieli was <?onf«*iTcd on hi^: son, Dargj'ihi Singh. Under tlu^ veil of 
this odiee Dargahi Singh possess(Ml liimsidf ot‘ Id.’l village's anmnd Diidri, and 
made the latter town liis heii<l-quartt‘rs. He pri'vaihHl on the king’s oHieivrs to 
give him tln^ titl«* of Hao and the inuijarrari l» as<* of these villages at tlio light 
jarndoi Rs. 29,00;) pt‘r annum The lease eontimuid in force till the year 1813, 
when Rao Ajil Singh, grandsonof Dargrihi Singh, (IomI, ami tiio tenure lapsed 
to (iovernment. The villages w(?re siU Jeil with their forauir |)ropri(U.orK, and a 
pension of Rs. 5 )0 [H*r irnMismn was lixed for the Inars of the deeeasoil 
mu<ia7'rnriddr. In the rnuiinv of 1857 tliese (nijars turned nshels and lost a 

iiiiniber of their villages. Ehu’en of the leaders w(U'e eaj)itally punished for 
participating in tlie sacdv of Sikandarabad and br(5aking open tlie jail at Buland- 
shahar. Bishen Singh and Bliagwaut Singh, grandsons of Rao Ajit Singh, were 
also capitally punished for having pliindero:! some carts of the Bullock Train 
on the (irand Trunk Road near their home. Bhatti Gfljars are now proprie- 
tore of 85 villages, thus :— 

In Parganah Dadri, 53. 

,, ,, Dankour, Id, 

„ ,, SikandarabAd, 10. 

The leading members of tlm clan are the r<?sidents of MonzAs KatahrA, SAqtpnr, 
MAhchA, Dadri, Ohiti, and Deotah. DmrAo Singh, of KatalirA, had aasurnod the 
title of RAja in the inntiny. 

(2) The Nagri, who are said to have illegitimately descendc?d from IlAjA 
NagrAj, the fourth in descent from Anikpal, Tonwar, of Dchii, The genealogy of 
the clan, as kept on record by their bards, shows that it was in the year 856 

23 
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Sa.nvai (790 A. D.) tliat Sewil anrl Dowd, ^eat-^ranelsons of Nag, came from 
flustinapur to take tluMr u])oflo in tho vicinity of Dankour. They wrosferl some 
villai^^es from th(i l»ofii’ihs, ru] ahoriginal triho, and settled (]iems(dv(*s on Mouzils 
Kanarsii utkI I/ij alkfi. They internianied veitli tlie Idotialis arul Gflpirs and 
thereby deirradiul thei.i^ lv<-. Their deserndant.H oe.cnj>y now many viihiges, 
atel are ))roprl<‘tor> o!' JO. th * eliief* of whi(ni is it.'inkonr. In tlie mininy of 
1857 this elan panieipute*:! in In*- s:i<*k oi’Sihandan'ibad as well as other acts of 
rebellion. Tlieir l<n*i!lers, In lar .'^ineh of Atta, Daryao Singh of Junedpur, Sarjit 
Singli of Raj|mr, Natlia Singh of Atta, and Rambax of Gunpura, were capi¬ 
tally pmii-hed. 

f'i) Tlie Xadwasia, wIm».so tradition is that their progenitor was a Panwar 
Rajpht, namii'l l)e\va, who :i'*cn npanied Ran Kalil, Chowiian, from Radii, in the 
rni Idle of lli(‘ fhir <''‘nth century, and wrestetl twelve villages in tho vicinity of 
th(' K;'di Nadi trein the Tagas in Parganah Agonta The elan derivo-s its nanw3 
from tlie /ce// G ivan-), in th<‘ vifinity <if whieli tln‘y settled. 

Tht' tract eoinprizing these tvvelva? villages vvasealh'd XailwAsfl J>arha.^’ and 
fh(^ <leseendants of Ik?\va, Painvur, bi'cani-* (Jujars liy having contraeted mar¬ 
riages witli th(i Nagris. TInw rotairnad possession and j»ropri'‘torslii|) of the vil¬ 
lages till 1-S57, wliici tluw became rel>els. and th(‘ir li'adcT, named Aiman Singh, 
east his lot with Vhilida l Klian of M:\Iagarh. f)n restoration of orde.r ton of tho 
villages \v<‘r(‘ eon(is(‘at(‘d to Gevanannent, and tho remaining two are still in tho 
hands (d'tlu* (iujars. .Monza Sadharanpur is tin* capital of the Raraha, and its 
Guj irs are tin* most netorl<»us and <{aring tliievvN in tln‘district. 

Ri-‘si»les (iio ah 'v e lliree principal clans, then' :ir(< eiglil otlu>rs who inhabit 
ui»nni .‘>1) villagc> in ibe dislric', ami arc proprietors of 17. The names of these 
e'ans arc Cham hi, Cliaoia, Saiondiui, Radi, Kasanali, Adhanah, Chunir, and 
K a pa si a, 

fr ) KaUJu-r - 1 inn^t apologize for ditba'ing in from such of 

mv Kaith friends as ciaim a higlua* |)osltion in the list of Hindu castes tlian can 
fairly be givmi tlnmi. .Veconling t(» tin' Jutimalu a work of some autliority, 
Kaiths set'iii to la* the true Sudras. Tliev are <*las.st*d there immediately after the 
(lonas and befon* tlie mixed classes. Tht'ii: origin is .said to be this, that a Shdra, 
of the nriuKMd' Rhntldat:a, was so ch‘ver in manauing household affairs that the 
|>riiice wh(»so .servant lie was called him KaistJi^ or honsidudd manager {hii^ 
house, and Mh‘K t(» scttlcT Tin* mwv dcsignaiioii was adopted by Bhiltidatta, 
and aiVtu* him by his dtvseondants, as tlie distinct name of their clan. Bhutidatta 
had three sons, Chltragiina, Chitrasena and Clntragupta, and the present Kaiths 
are tlieir jirogenv. In II. II. Wilson's Glossary of Indian T(?rnis, a Kaith is said 
to be the offspring of a Kshattri father and Vaisya mother. Professor Johnson 
culls him, in liis glossary of the Hitopdesh, the offspring of a Kshattri by a 
Sfidra woman. 
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The present Kdiths, or at. least some of them, pretend to be the desctmdanta 
of Chitragapt, son of Brahma, and to have originated in the natural way from 
Brahma’s body, the Sanskrit of which is Ivaya ; wh n-eas tU(' oib.M* four classes 
are said to have sprung from his mouth, arms, thighs and i'cct. In tact they 
claim a fifth class for themselves, in spite of the Hindu n‘i*or(ls, whieli rcekon 
only four. Theclaiin rests on some spurious e]ni})tcrs of the Pailina IhiiMu. They 
lay much stress, in prosecuting the claim, on their prcM‘nt status in soviiMy, and 
on tile fact that the duty assigned to them, that of penmanship, i>y the Hindh 
law is a respectable one, which would not ha\(^ bemi the caM* if lliev bdongt'd 
to tho Sudra class. But they ignore tlu‘ (jualilicatioii that ibt* Hindu law 
required tliein to write the Kdithi chametir onI//, and not the Nagri. It is niU 

known that under the aneieul villagesystem. laid ilown by I\lann, the b was 
one of the twtdvo menials, or village servants, and that lu^ was elasst'd ab>ng with 
the barber, wash(*rman, watehman, carp(‘ntt‘r. p<dter, and the lik(*. 11 duly 
was to keep tiie village accounts, and Kaitli was auotlier uanu; for him. In the 
Dakkhan, where the old system has notbtMUi innch altered, the patinh i's post is 
still considered so low t)iat,cx(.*ept 8ildras,no om^ aeetqds it, and not bmg ag<i tin* 
same \vas the case in Hindustan juo}»(*r. Tin* rise of tin* (riln* may, in tln^ ii]e 
per provinces at least, be ae(n)unted for thus : whi'ii the Muli.iminadan ruhu’siirsL 
directed their attention to revenue s(dtl(*ni(mts, the pnfirdrl was tbiind to tln< 
mo't u*i(‘fiil villager S('rvant in ren icring assistaiuM* in the work. Ho was en¬ 
couraged, and lie saw it of advantage, to learn the r(*rsian cd)ara(‘ter and 
figiirc.s, and tln^rt‘hy assist the Mu^alman otlic<u’s mun*, eircctnall}'. ll(‘nce the 
j-xiticd/ix or KdiiJi!^ were the first Hiinids who haunt to read and write Per¬ 
sian, and this (jualificaitiori was the r«M>t of their rise in tin? puljlic. s<*rvi(ic. 

Tln^ Bengal Raiths admit that they are descendants of tho Sildra servants 
wdio attended the Briilunaiis invited, about 900 years ago, by Hilja AdisCir of 
Kadia, from Kanouj to s(*ttle in liis country. 

It is a historical fact tliat a Kaith family feigned in Bengal for 5;ome timo 
before the Muhammadan eomjuest, but tlii.s is no argiiineiit for exeliiding tlio 
tribe from tho Hudra list. The proj)hctie chapters of the Vishnu Piinlri, 
Bh5,gwat and other Hindd books, <h*el;ire that in the Kaliyug “ anm of all 
degrees will conceive iheinsclves to lx* e(|ual with Bruhninn.s ; every one who 
has cars and ehqihants and steeds will be a Jlajil. ; the priiutipal of trees will bo 
the Samt, and tin?- prevailing caste will be tlie »Sudra, &c., &c.’' 

The following are tho twelve clans into which KAiths are divith d : — 

1. Mailiiir, the original residf3nts of MathrA or its neighbourhood. 

2. lihatuAgar, ditto of' Bliatner. 

3. Sriwastab, ditto of Srinagar. This clan is also supposed 

to have derived its name from the goddess Srivatsil, whom they vvor.-hipped. 

4^ Saksena^ the original residents of Saksena in the FarrukliabAd ZilA. 
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5. SArajdhwaj, said to have proceeded from M&dhw^ Nal, Br&hman, and 
K&nikandJii, dancing-girl of Vikrainfijlt’s court. 

The word nif?afjs one havini^ t\hi sun as his cniblein but pronounced 
Suradwaj, it means a ^Mirand on the f’oreli(*ad of'a person convicted of intoxica¬ 
tion witli li(pior,’* and also the hun;; out as tie* .si^n of a liquor shop.” Tho 
latter si; 4 nilic'itions may liavt' somf*tliin<f to do with tli(‘namf3 of'tlie tribe. But 
these Kaitlis call tli(*ms(dv(‘s Saka Dwipi tScytiiian) Bruimiaiis, and assert that 
the saoo Vvus entered tlif*m in the sacerdotal list. I have not been able to 
find any anthorily in crn*obr>r;itio/j of lliis assertion, but it is veiy likely well 
founded, and worthy of n sean h. 

fi. Goiir, tile <»rioinal r< sidents of Gour or Den;;al. 

7. Ainisht, )>robal)ly the mixed <da.s.s eorn clly called Ambasht, tho pro- 

^iMiy of a I»ruimian ration* aiol Vaisya mother. 

8 . Karan, tiio otfsprin^ of a \biisya by a ^utlru mother, or, .'iccording 

to somo authorities, of the deirrade<l Kshattri liy a pun* Kshaiiri^ 
mother, whose* oeeujialiem, aeeordino lu the ISiiaslars, is v\ritin^ and 
k(*cj)in^ ac(!fmnts. 

9. Kulsreslita. A Kulknrni in tiie Dak khan is the village accountant. 

The prefix kaT is ii.sed in th<? language oi the south to rci>rescnt a 
family eoneern(‘d in revenue matters. 

10. Aitlianali, origiti not known. 

11. Bliimik ditto. 

12. ^igam, ditto. 

A thirti^eiith clan is that of the Dnavtks, the residents of Uiinain iu Oiulh. 
They are usiiallv called hall Kaitbs. 

Jn the vlistriet ol' IhilamUliahar tlu* most numerous clan a?'e the Bliat- 
nllgars of SikandanUiad. They ar<* |>n»prictors of oh villag<‘s, and their head, 
IVlunshi Lachman ?SarUj), an Iloiiurarv .Maijisr»ate. Tiiese Kaiths art*, ueeord- 
ing to JSir lltmrv Klliot, ** Ibund in great numbirrs, almo.st cv>ijtenninous with 
the Gour Brahmans, frmii iSambhai and Muradubud to Agrohu and Ajmer, 
but are also scattered over some of tho eastern provinces, in which their e.-^Uib- 
lishment dates from the time of Ghias-uddiri in the middle ot the thirteenth 
century. When the king’s son, Nasir-uddin Karii Khkn, was appointed to the 
government of Bengkl, he was accompanied by several Bhatnagar Kaiths, who 
w'ore higi) in Ids favour. These men soon became intermixed with the Gour 
Kfiitlis, the old residents of tlmt country, at wliich the old Bhutnugiirs were 
scandalized, insouimdi tliat when .Na.sir-u Idin reiunuid alter some years to Deldi, 
to dispute the possession witli Keikubatl, and was encamped for some time at 
KAsnah, the olil Bliatnugars refasivl to associate witli them, and tho heretics 
eonsequently became distinguished by the name of Gour Bhatnagar or Bhatgour. 
The Bhatniigars are not cousl lered vtT\ pure Hind As, and are more addicted 
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to drinking than other K&iths, but their official position has cnahknl them in soma 
places to acquire considerable influence.*’ 

A peculiarity of the Bhatna^ar elan is that their wc'uien tlo not eat flesh 
or drink liquor, altlnai^h tiio nu n are move than tu'dinarily iuhlieled to both 
these luxuries. The vvointm hesitate even to take imnil in the utensil^ useil by 
the males. 

It was in Sikamlar Lodi’s tiiu ' that Ifip Chand, surnained Khwajah, a BhaU 
nagar Kfiith of Firo/aba 1, o!)tained iVoin tlie emju'ror tlie ollii'e of (/(i-neo/e, 
together with a rent-free assignment of .all) hujahs in the snluir!>> t.f KSikandar- 
uba 1 and took up Ills abode in tij.it town. I'li;* ijuuiuhjih^hip o)‘ (ho pariranah 
is still in liis family in tlu^ tdevtoilh gcnu'ration. Bnland Uio, iho nint!* iti 
descent from ni[> (.liaiid, was a man *»f giaait intliienee. Ho hnilt a largo 
market, of wliicdi Ins grandsons, Laohmaii Sarhp and brothers, an* now pri)pri(>- 
tors. Laehman Sarnp nnuhn-ed good serviees in the mutiny of LS.*)? and 
obtained reward in landed projK'rly. Tlie other dosemulants ol‘ Dip Dliand 
are projiriolors of a number of valiiahle housos in ISikandarabad and of eigh¬ 
teen villag<‘.s in th(‘ di.'‘triet 

Another rcsp(?etable Bliatnagar family of Sikandaralied is tliat of Munsld 
Ganga Vislian, who obtained from King Shah Alatn the assignment of MouyA 
I’ilklianwali, in Parganah Sikandaiuba<l, free of‘ revenmn llis son, (Jopal 
Krislin, nnulercd g >o I s(n‘vl(!(^s to Gonoral Liike in n 'gotiuling tiu' treaty of 
December, LSO J, widi the Seiiulhia, and was rewardiul, in ri^eognition oi* those 
services, with tlie title of Itaja and a life pinision of Its. r),f)!)0 pcT annum, llis 
graiid.sons, Beni Krislin, Lai Krislin, .*ind otliors, an' rent-fr<‘(‘ holdm’s of one 
village and proprietors of three nu.re. Gopal Krislin was popularly called ono 
of the four ungrateful .servant.s of the Gwaliar Durbar, hut on what gronnds is 
not clear. 

The Talluqah of Anupshahar, consisting of nfr v-foiir villages in this district, 
besides four in Aligarh ami tiiirieen in .Mathrtl, belongs fti the Sinbristab 
family of Piiikpilrali in Calcutta. This projicrty was purcliasi'd hy tlu^ Ial<* llajA 
Ki.shan (fliaiidar Singh, alias Lrdali BAf»fl. Tlio original seat of the family 
was the town of Kaiult, in Zihi Mursliidabad, of wliieli place tliey w'ere also 
qdnungos. Ganga Gobind Singh, grandfather of Keshan Ohanrlar Singli, was 
appointed to the dexvamhip of the Nawwiib Nilzim after Naiulkum^tr, the dhvdn 
of MubClrik-ud-doulah, had been capitally punished. The Nazi in liaving been 
pensioned in 1772, the dixedns services were transferred to the Governor- 
General’s office. Ganga Gobind Singh rendered good services in (ho forma¬ 
tion of the permanent settlement of Bengfil. He was succeeded in the dtwdnt 
office by his son, Pran Kishan Singh, w’ho purchased large zaminddris in the 
districU of Jussor, &c. Kishan Chandar Singh, son of PrUn KishAn Singh, was 
also appointed dnedn after the death of his father, but ho retired in the prime of 
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life to BrindAban, to live as a religions man. He built in that city of temples the 
boantifiil marble ter«ipb% wliich is (»ne of its princi[)al ornaments, in honour vf 
the ;Xod Krishna (’iKui'lrjnna, and jmrcha-cMl the proprietorsliip of thirtoea vil¬ 
lages close [)y ami of Sitvtojfy-two ir Zilas Biilandshahur ami AJt^arh for its 
maintenance. Kisban < 'liamiar Sinoh died about the yoar 1821, and was 
8uecee(led by his son, Sri Naraiii Sinixh, who was then a minor. Diirino; the 
minority of Sri Narain Sin^^di the property sntlcred ereat loss; of tlte Aiiupshaliar 
villaoos twelve were sold by auction for balance of revenue. 

Sri Narain Sin^di di<‘d at the early a^fc of ei;^hteeri years, without issue. 
His two widows adopted one son each, viz.^ Isliwar Cbandar Sini^h and Partiib 
Chandar Sini^di, during wlioso minority the well-known Uani Katyani, widow 
of Kisban (Jliandar Singh, managed the j)ropcrty. Botli Isinvar Chandar 
Singh and I’artah t ’hamlar Singh obtained tin* title of HiljA from the (hnern- 
inent, and th<i latter was also made a C.S.l. Ishwar Chandar Singh died in 
J8b<b l<‘aving a minor son, named Jmlar (diaiidar Singh, as an lieir, rartab 
Chandar Singh survived him six years and left four minor sons, rt:., Kours 
Girish Cliamlar Singn, J’nran Chamlar Singh, Kanti Chandar Singli, and 
Surad Clnvmlar Singh, 'flie «»l(l Umi Katyani die‘d in The PaikjJilrah 

estate is m»w umler the Court ol‘ VVanls, whose ag» nt, Mr, Itohert Harvtn', 
is tin? manager. As l<»ng as the Uani liv(*d she managed the Anfij)shahur pro- 
J>erty, and tin* management was not had. 

'i'he Nahi .Nagar ]Ia<jah <»f smeii villages in Parganah Ahar was originally 
fi part of the .Jaliangiraljad Talln<jah. Between the years 1815 and 
Sitlha Lid, a Srivastal» Kaith of Ail thaha I, who was a kdriudah (or agent) of 
Bitni Suraj Kour, pr»>prietress (»f the Talimpih, obtained these villages from 
his mistrrss hv way of gift. His female heirs are now owners of the estate. 

Th(*n* is onlv one family of Shraj Dliaj Kaiths in the district. It resides 
at Ahar, of whieli parganah its menil)ers were for im>re than a ceomry 

and till the vtNir Tim founder of the family was one Pitlueadiis, wlio 

obtained, from Kinperor Atirangzeh, a /dgfr in tho town of Jewar. He en¬ 
joyed the assignment for fif'ty-tw(» yvurs and reim>v(‘d to Aniijishalmr during 
Nlidir iSlnih’s invasion, hut eoiild not recover the jivfir again. One of his 
descendants has recently l)oiight Monza Pilkhani in Pargaiiaii Ahar. 

Munshi Dhiraj Lill, son of the late Uui Durga Parsud, Deputy Collector, is 
a MtUlmr Kaith. He is j)roprietor of live villages in this district, which hia 
lather obtained in reward from Government. 

Ri\i Maum\ Li\l, late Kxeciitivo Engineer on the Ganges Canal, is an Aithdnah 
K&ith of Agrd. He is proprietor of three villages here, which he got in reward 
from Government in 1857. 

(fj Lodhd. —Thi.s caste, although having no landed property in the dis¬ 
trict, forms a sixteenth part of its population* They are all of the Mfthor Gdt, 
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and have acquired the fame of bein 2 j tho moi^t iiiflustrions ouUivators without 
exception. The name of the caste is sn|iposotl to have hc<ui derived rrt)m /wM, 
a medicinal bark, wliich, it is said, they used io brin^ from the wt)tuls for sale 
into the bazars. From tlieir sliort stature and uncouth appearance, as well as 
from the want of a tradition showing tlieir iinniii^^ration from oilier parts of tho 
country, 1 am incline<l to conclude that the Lodhiis are a mixed <das» pr<ieeed- 
in/x from abori(filial and Aryan parents. Tliev call tlieuiselves tlie ancient 
inhabitants of the district, and the assertion seems corr(‘ct, for we know from 
the Piirans that amon<x the forest tribes there was one variously called Sodh, 
Bodh, Lodh, an<l Rndh. Wo also know that there w'as a lar^je forest bordorin;^ 
the Jamnfi above and below Delhi. It is not improbable, ilierc'foro, that the 
Lodlias may be the descendants of the Ijodh b)rcsters. In the ilistriets below 
they are considered so low that no person of a hi<xh easte drinks water 
touched hy tluun, but such is not the case in tho districts above Agn\. In tho 
former they work (diicdly as boatnum. 

(cf.) Mvid (ifxl Mco .—It lias a]ri*ady been stnte 1 more than once that shortly 
liefore the Ghori invasion,and again in tin* middle of the Ihirteentli century, these 
barbarous tribes W'cre the most powc'rful in tb(» Dual), as W(‘ll as in tin* distrii’ts 
south and west of Delhi. On ac'count of tln*ir (b‘j)redatory habits tliev were 
detested bv evi^ry oth(*r tribo and outlawed by tin* sovereign powi'r. Tin* Ibnl- 
gAjars under Partap Singh, tin* llliattis under KaiiNal. tlie (.diokar tlAdons under 
l)]iapjil, and tin* (iablots under t lobiinl Kao, took b>r<rd)l(‘[xissessioii of liuiidreds 
of their villagers, at the instigation of rrithiraj, of Delili. But during the fifty 
years wliieh followed the death of Pritiiiraj, or tin* overthrow of liis dynasty, tho 
Meos again grew turlmlent, so mueb so toat, aecording to Farisbtah, they 
j)lun(](‘red tin* (dty people* in the sulmrbs of Ddin, and tin; (;ii,iz(m.s were afraid 
of them even wIkmi going to visit tin; gravo-? of tlndr forefatlnirs.” ft, was King 
Ghias-inldin Biillifiu at last wlio le i an exjie litiori against tli'*m and put one 
hundred iliousuiid of the tribo to tho sworil. 11*; eruamraged every tribo to 
liiint tln*in out, arnl it was at this period tliut the Blial Uajputs distinguished 
themselves in ousting tin; Mf;*>s from tho fort of Mavyi n-ar KliurjA. 

We still hoar the names of several towns and villages in the district which 
were establislied by tin; M«'oh, such as llabupiira, Oliatari, Mavyi, Ac. There 
seems no doubt that the Meo and Minii trihes werr* aboriginal, although tho 
present Mewatis claim their origin from Rriipfits. The claim is not entirely 
untrue, for, like the Gfljars, there are several Moo clans which proceeded from 
RAjptit fathers and Meo motliers. Their own tradition, supported hy no reli¬ 
able authority, goes thus:—that in very ancient times, two sons of a Kshattrl 
llAjA, having accideutally killed the calves of some cows, were excommunicated, 
and took their aliode in the hills and forests of RajputAiia. The profession of 
their descendants was cattle-tending, and as they used to summon the cattle with 
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tlio word mdlieo^'^' they became distinguished with the appellation of MAhe> 
which was afterwards changed into Meo. A majority of the tribe became con- 
vei ls to Islam during the early Muliammadan invasionSj and the remainder, who 
picserved their faith, wcto termed Amina Meo” (pure Meo), which designa¬ 
tion has since been changed to Miii^ Meo. They are sometiinos called only 
Mirifi, witliout the addition of Meo. 

In rarganahs Jewar and Dankour the Hind(!i Minfi Meos are inhabitants 
of Bcveral villages, but are not proprietors of any. In other parts of the district 
too they are scattered, hut tliinly. Th(*y are very exp(‘rt thiev(‘S, and as indo- 
1 nt cultivators as the Gujars. The Musalman Meos are proprietors of six vil- 
hig<‘S in Parganah Agouta, but in tbeir habits they are not miicb batter than 
their Hindh kinsmen. 

MitiCfllaneous Jlindu menials and aitizans. — There seems very little doubt 
that most of tb(*se classes are the offspring of Aryan fathers by aboriginal 
motluM S. Two (b)tras, e/ 2 ., Tank and M/diur, an* very prominent among tin in. 
Thf} former may have some eonnoetion with the Tak Scythians, and the latter 
with the Mairs of the hills of* Central India. The j)rincij>al menial classes in the 
Bulandsliahar District are the following:— 

(1.) Sundr ((/oldsmif h). —This caste is included in t he extensive mixed class 
called Pilrasav, the progeny (»f a Brriliinan by a Sndra woman. They claim, as 
all otluir low casti's do, a better origin, hut without good grounds. Siinars are 
not to he found in large numhers anywhere; they are scattered all over the 
country, each town and largo village having a few' families, according to its 
wants. Ill tliis district tlie majority heloiig to the Muir clan, who consider 
th(3mselves superior to the others because they do not practice widow marriage. 
There are a few liiistagi Suiu\r families at Ariupshahar, and some Pachadah 
families in ollnn' parts of tlie district. The last arc considered the low'cst. No 
cLin intermarries with anotlier. 

(2.) KiiJidr (hearer ),— This caste is very numerous in the Bulandshahar 
District. Tiiey numbered 20,000 in 1865. They are also called Dhimar, and 
their professions are : — I, carrying a litter or palki^ or hanghy^ on the shoul¬ 
ders ; 2, fishing; 3, growing singhdrah or water-nut ; 4, cultivating land, 
and 5, serving as khidmatgdrs. They are the progeny of a Brahman by a 
NishAd mother. In this district they are divided into four clans, iu' 2 ., M4hur, 
Tul&e, Turfiho and Kanthlw^41, each of which intermarry among themselves. 

(3.) AVii {Sanskrit^ Ndpit^ a barber). —The origin of this caste is variously 
stated. The majority of the authorities call them the original Sddras, but some 
contend that they have descended from a Kshattri father and a Sddra mother* 
Of many clans of the caste, twm only—iu’ 2 ,, the GolA and Banberu—are to be 
found in this distriot. They mess and smoko together, but do not intermariy 
with each other. 
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(4.) Oad (dusvti xccavers). —They claim to have dcsceniliHl from Ivniputs 
by lower caste women, and believe themselves to be tlio progeny of Bbagiratli, 
the excavator of the Ganges. But there is no authority for the assertion. ^\p- 
parently they are one of the aboriginal tribes. They are sc-altort'd all over tlio 
district, and, besides their own profession, are generally employed as chowki- 
ddrs. As thieves thev rank only next to Giijars. 

(5.) Khafik (Hindu butcher), — The derivation of this word seems to be from 
ghdt, ” to kill or to watcli. An executioner is ^*^olidUik in Sanskrit," and a watch¬ 
man is ‘‘‘ghUV'' in ilie IJria dialect. The usual o(H‘npatioiis ol’a Khatik are to take 
service as a watchman, to serve as syces or grooms, and to kill goats and 
eheep and sell their tlosh. In the Bnlandshahar l)istri(*t the majority of the tribe 
belong to the Khare (jlan. The other clan is that of tln^ Khalranga, or leather- 
dyers. The latter are generally fruit-sclh‘rs in largo (‘ities. On(‘ clan doi's not 
intermarry with the other, and both are considered the next lowest caste to 
thau of Bhangi. 

(6.^ Gaddrid (shepherd^ front frdd((r, a sheepb—Of the several divisions of 
this caste, the Dlicngar and Nikhar wo Ik‘ ibiiiid in larger niiinhers in tliis 
district. Kxccj)t these two, no two otluM- ol* the many clans mess together or 
intermarry, lu some districts they an* coiisidcnanl so low tliat water touched hy 
them is not drunk hy tlui higlun* classos, hut in oliiors (hey raid; in this respect 
with the Kahurs. Tending shcej> and goats aiul making woollen hlankcts aro 
the chief professions of the caste, hut since* tin* (‘xtciision of cultivation is mak¬ 
ing grazing land scarce, a .sli(‘ph(‘nrs is becoming a poor profession. 

(7.1 Kdchij from Kachdr^ tlie m<»isi land lying along the banks of a river.— 
These lands anj easily irrigated, ami are for that n^ason gemn'aBy used for v(ige- 
table cultivation. The cultivators who till iIk'iu aro termed Kfudii, and as a 
class tluw are very industrious tenants. Of tlic, several brancla's, the more 
numerous in this district are the Kaehi Kaehwahj'i,.who claim a descent from 
tlie Rajjiuts of the latter trilx;. They work as Mfilis in gardens and vegetable- 
growers in the suburbs of towns. Jn some j)lacos tiny aie 8U])])osed to be the 
oflispriiig of a Kacliwiilia Rajput by a Mali woman. 

(8.) Mdll (flower-tieller or gorland-tnaker)^ from^^ garland. — They 

are the gardeners of the country, and are diviihjd into several elans, such as Ma- 
thurid, Pliul Mali, Kachi, and Sank Oiio clan doi's not cat or intermarry with 
another. 

(9.j Koli or Kori {weaver caste), —By^ wa}'' of res[>ect the Ivolis ganarally 
call themselves Kabir Bansi, or descendants of Kablr, the remarkahlo author 
of deistic 'stanzas and founder of a soet who lived at Bauaras in the time of 
Sikaudar Lodi. Most [irobably Kulis aro the aboriginal Kolcs. Tlioy aro 
considered lower than the Ciiamurs, for in many places they cat the leavings of 

Musalinun feasts. Their principal branches are the Kabir Bans!, Chonhr, and 

24 
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Sanlilibacl. Weaving cotton cloth is their exclusive occupation, and they are 
proverbially a cowardly and stupid race, 

(10.) Knmh'xr {pottfv)^ from an earthen pot.—They arc consi¬ 

dered so low in these j)r()vinc(js tliat water touched by them is not drunk by any 
Ink’ll casto person, but in some parts of the conntiy tliey rank with the 
barber and Ilarl in this resj)eet. Althougli ])ot-makin;:r was the original occu- 
j)ation of the easti', yet tlioy now gcnierally keep donkeys for eonveying grain 
from one ])laeo to another, and also ))urn bricks tor sah?. Th(> flattering 
epithet of the caste is PidjujKdU or tlie sr'cond Bralrma, from tludr being 
creators of iTUiniinatc' tigiirt‘s as l»rahnia is of animals. A KiiniLsn* is every¬ 
where tli(‘ priest of tlK‘ god liMfllia Iblbu, the favourite d(‘ity of' Hindu 
WonuMi and a reproseiiiation of Brahma. His wheel is proj>iliat<‘d by wemeii 
at W(‘(ldings, in <»rdei‘ that the wedded pair may h(‘ as pi-olih'c as that instrii- 
immt. is in j)ot-inaking. d'h(‘ |)rincipal Kumhar elans in this district are Mahur, 
llathclia, and ( Joh*. l>y oiu^ autliority Kiimhars are cousins of Kalths, inas¬ 
much as th('y are dc'seendunts of a ])rotherof Bhhtidatta, the progenitor of the 
latter tribe'. 

(11.) Jhidluid (fud hlidfl icarjx'nft’r ).—There are very Amv Hindu Badliyis 
in this district, hut ther(‘ai’<‘ many Himlu Khatis, who follow the profession of 
nuiking. Among th(‘ Badhyis, one (dan call tluMuselves Ojlia or BriMimans 
Badhyis, imd W(‘ar tin* I’rahinaiu cord. The Tiudc, Ukfit and Hildian arc 
also (Ha isi<ms oj‘ this caste. K hat is are so low that water t( nehed by them 
is not drunk hy th(' lugin'r easl<‘s. Oiu'hraneh of them is called Janglira, and 
this is more nnmei'eiis Ikmo than any oth(‘r. 

( 1 : 2 .) lUlri (ic (O'), fiom*'* (vb /,*’ water.—Th(3ro are very few families 

of this east(* in die Bidandsliaiiar Distriet. Tln^v are generally tondi-hcarers, 
and rank ni'xt af(('r llu' iNai, from wlioin lliey are deseeiuh‘d ly women of 
Boine mix(‘d (dass. 

(Id.) J)]io!i (u-nshi^rmaii ).— This is one of the lowi'st (*astes. No other 
caste exe('[>t tlu* Bhangi eat food toiudiecl hv a Dhohi. Tlu're arc seyeral divi- 
bions of them, and some of them call tliemselvcs the progeny of Chohans, 
Banias, and other higlnu’ eastt's, by wasborwonn'ii. 

(M.) ChipH chuiiZ’titinupiv)^ from to stam|».— Of the many divi¬ 

sions of this casto the following only an^ to be found in Zila Bulandsliahar : — 
Bila, Tank, Saraogi, Bac liisii and I’aeliada. SaiTmgi Chi]>is follow the Jain 
religion. No two of the divisions eat or intermarry together, and they arc 
very low in the social scale. 

(15.) Bhaual (siarper ),—The lowest Iliiidil caste, the offspring of a Brah¬ 
man woman and Sudra man. The Sanskrit name of the caste is Cliandal, but the 
more general Hindi name is Chuhra. Tluy are called in Bersian Mclitar, Halfd- 
kbor, Khakrob, and Lalbcgi, The Hindu Bhangis respect all the Buronik gods, 
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but consider Lai Gur0, the demon, to be their principal deity. Those of thoni 
who profess the Miihanimadan faith designate the said (5uru Lalbog. Tlicro 
are several divisions among thorn, the principal of which in this district arc :— 
Bhagwanfi, Karothia, Chatole, Baid, Kondhia, (Jiiher, Bhilwa!, and Ihirche. 
They consider the Dhanuks inferior to themselves, but there aia* lu) Dhaiuik 
families in this district. 

(IG.) Chanutrs (frorJiCrs in haihfr), —This is the most numerous caste in 
the district, forming nearly oiic-sixlli of the total popidation. Tlunv* is seanvdy 
a hamlet without a (Tiamar family. Although tin* original oeciij)ati(*n of tlio 
caste was to work in leather, but now they are th(‘ most usi'fnl labourers iu agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, as well as ifi all other brauehi's of unskilled lal)oiir. Oi the 
several di\'isions tli(‘ datia. only are to be tbund Iiere* ddieN elaiiu their desta/nt. 
from Chanur, the famous wrestlm* of Ihija. Ivans, killed by Krishna. Alunit ;»().) 
years ago, one Baidas, Cliamar, acapiired iaiiKi as a saint, and slne(‘ then (‘vtu’v 
Chamar, when desirous of giving anotiun* nano' to his ea^t(■, stv les himself a 
Itaidtis. Ac(!ording to the Padiua, Varah and V.dvart rurans, Uhannirs have 
descended from a boatman and a ChandAl woman. 

V.—]\lKNI)I(h\NTS ANM) A8CET1CS. 

Of the many orders of ndigifUis ase(‘ties, the priindpal ihn'e in this district 
are the Gusiulins, Bairagi^, and Jogts. 

(1). Ous/inin. —Th(‘ eorreet spcdliiig oftliis word is Go-swanu, whieli nnnins 
a niJister of liis passions/’ Originally this epithet wa,s applied to tlu‘ spii’itiial 
disciph's of Shankar Acharya and to tlieir (hsseiMidants, who are divid«‘!l into t.iai 
classes, r/s., Tirtha, Ashrama, Vana, Aranva., Saraswali, Bharati, Burl, (dri, 
Parvat, a.nd Sagtir. All th(vs(‘ elass(\s <iught, as a i iihg to live in C(‘lihaev, hut 
the rule is ve.ry frecjiK'iidy brok(‘n tlian respe(-t(‘d. Another name, (br a Gnsliaiii 
is Saiinyasi, in which ease only persons of the tlircu* cartes are adiuissihh^ 

into the order, althougli there is no sintli restric.lion in j)raelie(? now. Tln^y an? 
worsliippers of >Shiva, and lead g<;n(‘.rally a vagrant liib* or live in l(‘Inph^s dedi¬ 
cated to that g<al. Their leader is call(‘d a Mahant, arid he is without ex(!ej>li()n 
an unmarried man. The Maliaitt usually adopts a niimlx^r of rlieldi^ (or disci¬ 
ples), and from these sehuds one as liis Mjc(a‘ss(»r, 

In this district ilic most promiiKait (Bishatn divisions arc tlio Bliarti and 
Girt. The former settled in the town of Bnlandsliahar during the reign of King 
Muhammad Shah about 130 y(*ars ago. Tlieir lirst illahantwas Narain Bliarti, 
who came here from Jtnd and olitaincd an ussignuKait of oOO hhjinh of Ian i 
from the king througli tlie interest of Sitaram, tlie royal (n'asuri'r. Sitaram 
built the math (or temple) for iiim which is situattsl at the southern extremity of 
the town, and goes by the name of Uaj Ibijesluu*. The sixth in doseimt from 
Karuiu iii the preseiit Muhaut, Nahehal Bliarti, who has purchased the proprlc- 
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torship of three or four villages, and behaved bravely and loyally during the 
mutiny. His disciple Lachman Bh0.rtt was killed at Badpurah while assisting* 
Mr. Turnbull in apprehending the rebel Gajars of tliat village. Naliclial Bh^rt] 
is now proprietor of 3| villages, and rent-free holder of 500 biff has of land. 
The Giri clan are pro])rietors of throe villages^ and their chief place is Ja- 
liangirabiid, vvlioro they seem to have settled in the reign of Emperor Jah/in- 
gir. Tiiey hold small shares and patches of maafi land in several villages. 

Tlifire is a family of Gushtihis at Monza Saidgarlii, who are of the Purl class, 
and Avho were once very opule/it. 

Married Samiyasis aro termed Sanjogis or Grahastis, and they surpass in 
numbers the unmarried. 

Tlio aj>p(‘l!ation (nasliain is also aj)]>li(‘d to the V:>ishiiava worshippers at 
Gokul and Brindaban, altlioiigli tliey are married men, and to tlio followers of 
Cliaitanya Swiimi in llengal. 

(2.) JJairuffi or Valrdyi, from a negative, and‘b’dr/,” sensual enjoy¬ 

ment ; oiuj d(‘void of jKission.—Gorreelly speaking, a Buirugi is a devotee of 
Vislinu, but tlio t(‘rm is indiseriimhiately applied to all sorts of religious immdi- 
cants. Tli(\y generally lead a vagrant life, and wluai married are ealled San- 
jogi. The tour j)i'iinarv ord(‘rs of Baii’Agis are :—IiAinamiji or Sliri V’^aislmava ; 
NimAwat or .Niml>Ark, Vishnu SwAmi, and MAdlnva CliAi L Ejieli of these orders 
is called a Sam])ra<la or sc'ct, and all the lour mess together. Tliere is no dis¬ 
tinction of caste among tlaan, hut the sectarian subdivisions are manv. Their 
motto is : -iR %T ^1 wR ^ Wit ^1% irrw 

(He wlio lova's Hnri is l(»v(*d by Jlari; caste and eusto!ii ar(‘of no consequence ) 

In the Biilandshaliar District, <ni(5 rent-iVeo village* ( Uharagpur, of Parga- 
nali Dibiii), granted by P(*shwa J\lA<llio BAo Narain, is assigned lor the mainte- 
naiuui of th(^ liAmaiuiji tonij)lo of kSitArAmji at Jiaingliat, and anotli(*r (Naglali 
CIiarandAs, of Parganali Dadri), granletl by King Sbali Alam, is e7)jeye(i by the 
Malnmt (bead jnh'st) of the Charandasi sect at !)ellii. With regard to the lat¬ 
ter, it is stateel that it was granteel along with luur oilier ^ iIlages, which are 
now in llie aMiratli District, te) Cliarandasji, the founder of the sect, ^sadir 
{Sliiib, whom the assignoe had couvineeel in Muhammad Shah’s presence of his 
possessing some supernatural pejwers. 

(3.) Jofji vr ) o£/7, from ‘"yog," union.— Yo<j is ouc of the six branches of 
Hindu scieiua*. It teaches the practice of abstraction, by which the individual is 
siii)pos(‘el to aeepiirei snpe'rnatiirul powers. Tlie science is almost entirely neg- 
leeted in the juvsemt age, yet the Jogis pretend to be masters of it. These moii- 
dieaiits adopt \ arioiis guises and wander in dilfereiit parts of the country as 
ascetics and furtune-tellers. They are sometimes great impostors. There is 
no large elan of tliein in the Bulandsluiliar District. Hero they are found in 
small numbers, and earn their livclilioud by begging in the capacity of musicians. 
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They chiefly ^iill;y;' the songs dediciited to Zrihir Fir (Uoga Fir of Mahira in 
Hiiriana), or tlie love ballads of Hir and luinjluV, and the lier.*ie Shaka of Aniar 
Singli, Euthor, &c. They also follow the trade of tailors and silk-spinners. Tlu'y 
have several guts amongst them, and the names of these show that they originally 
belonged to several Rajput clans. Some call themselves ChouhAns, some Kaeh- 
wTihas, some (Jahlots, and the like; but they all eat together and intermarry with 
one another, except in their own got, 

MUHAMMADANS. 

The Musalmaus of Hindustan are usually dividtul into four tribes, r/'c., Sliekli, 
Sayad, Mughal, and Fathan. But a fifth tribe must be added to complete the 
classification, and in this must be included all the Now-Muslims, or IFindiis c( li- 
verted to Islam from the very earliest times to the pn'stmt day. 

/. SJivkh ,—The original meaning of tlu‘ W(»r(l is a vmu'nible man. The 
genuine Shekhs in this country chiim their di'semit from tlu' Arabs wiio came 
at dillercnt periods with the Afghtin and Muglial (‘omjm'rors. They arc' divided 
into many clans, eacdi taking its ih:siguatioii iVom ii * progenitor, or mor<^ likc'ly 
from the h3a,der to whose parly theii forefalhc?rs [>elonged. Thv' [)rincipal of 
llic! clans are:— 

(1.) the descendants or followers of (tiin'sli, cmc'of Muhamma<rs 

forefathers. There are some familicjs of this elan in Sikandarabad^ but non<i 
of tlnun is of any ('onse([uene{3. 

(2.) JldshuHi^ desc-endants or followers (»f 1 lasbim. Nolamilyof any note 
(/f tins elan is to be found in the Bulaudsliabar l)i>jrict. 

(o). HAM-s’/, dcsei'ii buits of Abbas, imch^ of Alnli nnmad. Tho (,!a/is o( 
8]iikarj)ur and Buland>halmr bedong to ibis elan. The ])res(‘nt h‘ad('r ol‘ I he 
Biilandshahar family is (^lazi V^izir All, who joincMl the ivbed Nawwab of Mfila- 
garli in the mutiny of 18r>7, and lost all liis estate's. 

(4.) Saddigi^ i’ollovvers or dc'seendants of Abubakr Saddic], fat her-in-la w of 
tlio j>rophet and the first Khalifa. The (,)a/.is of iSikandarabad and Dibai and 
the Mufti family of SliikArpiir are of this elan. 

(5.) Fdrugi, followers or descemdants of* Klialifa Umar Farucj, anotlier 
father-in-law of the prophet. There arc a few families of this clan at Fmland- 
ghahar, but none of any note. 

(G.) Usmdn?, followers or descendants of Klialifa Usman, son-in-law of Mii- 
hainmad. Of this clan there arc some families at Jhilandshaliar, who state that 
they came here from Hirat in the reign of Firoz Shah. 

(7.) UM, descendants of Alt hy his otJier wives than Fatima. There arc a 
few families of this clan at Bulandshahar. 

(8.) Ansdri, descendants of those re.^ideiits of Madina win; befriended tho 
prophet on bis flight from Macca. There arc a few families of this clan at 
GulAothi and Bulandshahar. 
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Amongst the Now-Muslims all the lower castes are styled Shekli, sncli ns 
Juluhas, Butchers, Ihingrez, Dhobi, Liilitir, &c., &c., the reason being tliat the 
duty of making converts was chiefly entrusted to the Qazis, who were aim !st 
always Shekhs, and tJie rule is tliat the convert adopts the clan of the conviM i^ r 
In the town ol‘ Bulaiulsliahar tliere was a very respectable family of Jhihiim 
Sliekhs. Bahlol Khan, Baliliin, whose sepulclire stands almiit 100 yards to 
east of’ the (dirisliaii cemetery, was a person of some note in Akbar s time. ] l/s 
(Icscendunts held hir^v maa/'i tracts in the suburbs of the town till 1857^ wleei 
they turiK.'d rebels and forfeited the tenure. These Shekhs, acoordiiii** to S:r 
Jfenry J^dliot, do not rank high in <h(‘ scale of respectability. The Kainbohs 
are also termed Sliekb, tlioiigli regarded rather low by the genuiiKi Sliekh', bnt 
there is no fiiiiiily of them in this distinh t. 

Shekhs an^ j)i-opi’icto]'s of'ahont twenty-five village's in the district, but noiio 
<d‘them is a d’ahmjdur or man ol'nete. 

//. \ ad in Arai)ic. is 1 Ik- :(h‘r of a tribe, but asa(tasl(‘it 

eonsii^ls of tin* dcMa-ndants of i'Vil inia, daujlit.-r of lln' proplier. Tliev ai-ij 
di^ ide(l intoseve. al clans, (d'winch (he Ibllowiiiir aie to b(‘ found in tli<,‘Biihin-i- 
shahar lJi‘'li*ic(, NNhero tln-y aia* propi*ict<»rs of aiiout (aghtN-iive villages. 

The ranks of tin' Sava Is arc coinlantly o?i the iner('ase in virtue cd' t!io 
rule which allows all Mii>aim:'ms, of whose jiannits (*ven oiu' may ho a, Sayad, 
to enrol tln'inschfs amoni>;a tlie dcsccn laiils of* Fatima. Tin? cliaractoia.^lic 
tjiialitics of the tribe, as de-'cribi'd by Farishtah on the o(*ca.sion of his disdjaii- 
iiig the doubt, wlieilicr Khi/.ar Khan, lh<* pnehijr of Taimfir, was la'allx- a 
Sayad, were, m » h-ny, p dil«-ii;‘s;, ho-^pit.dity, co.n]>as^ion, ch.iritv, hairiiinir, 
and bi'avci’y. 'fma fn^t i‘;»ur oi* ill-st* ar<- still very remarkablt‘ in tli(' gi'iiuin:* 

Sa vads. 

Tlicy art' geiK-rally nl' tin' Shia ainl llifi*-tore not on g(>(> l t('rms wldi 

a majority of tin' Mn-ahiian^ who follow the Sinini doetrini's. f>y llijilueon- 
v<.‘rts to Islam they are hell in the same revcrciure as Brahmans. Th' 
Sayads of liri Baith in (his district were tlie [>ricsts of tln^ t'arly TjuI 
Khani (Converts. Sayads ari' more averse to widow marriagt) than any othei’ 
]\Iusalman tribe. 

(1.) liuk'lvlri ,—They secmi to liave ci>me to this country from Bukhara, and 
claim tlu'ir dosct'iit from Jalal-uddiii Ilu.sen, sur.iamcd Makhdilni Ji/uiuiu t 
JahdtKjte'iJit (the revi'ri'd of mankind and th(‘ traveller of tlie iiuiverse), a fainotis 
saint, wlu) came to Dehli ah'out bOD years ago, and whose tomb is at Ueh iii 
Seiiulh, Stiyads of Shikarpur and Aurangfibad, in this district, arc of this clan. 
The former are proprii'tors of 11) J \ illages and tlie latter of 20. (See SlilKAueuu 
and Auuan(;ahai) iu Cliapter VI.) 

(2.) S t5;w(h i, said to have come here from Sabzwar in Turkistaii dur¬ 
ing the Tiighlaq dyuusty. The Sayads of Jdrchil, Sentlia, Gulaothi, Chhoulas 
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and Mtlndi Baq&ptir belong to this clan. They are proprietors of seven or 
eight villages, and Moulvi Muhammad Bakhsh of Chapnlwat, a j)ensionod Extra 
Assistant Commissioner and an Honorary Magistrate', and Iilunshi Maharbrui 
Ali of Giilaothi, are the most respectable in the elan. 

(3.) descendants of Musa llazi, the eighth Imam, whoso tomh is 

at Mashad, at the boundary between Persia and Afghanistan. This elan is 
also called Mashadi. There are very tew Mfiswi lainilies in (his district, hut a 
very remarkable j)crson belongs to it, r/r., Sayad j\lir Klian, Sinlar Pahatlur. 
Tin's gentleman was a resident of Paglnnan, about six catis rn in Cahid, and his 
torfdathors had settled ilu‘i*e iroin ksainanjand, as (lu‘ ridigious ])reee})lors of 
lh(' kSadilozai kings. At the time ()f Alexander Ihirne's eomiiunvial mission I > 
Cnihul, Sayad Mir Klian made his aeipiainlanee with dial (dliem*, ami lamdeix'd 
Si)mo service in ilio snhseijnent tr()nhl(‘s. ] h* was i-ewardMl hy (Jovermm iit 
with a life pension of Us. (100 a. month, and lu‘ took liis abode with his imeh', 
Jan I'^'ishan Khan, who had also Ix'cn pensioned l)y (loxaM nimmt tor similar 
fH'rvicH's, at t>irdhana, in th(‘ ^liraih Distrii*!. lit' ;i';ain distinguished himsell' 
in the mutiny of LSn? as a frii'iid ol'tln t Jovermm'ni, aiel was nw ai’di'd with an 
increase ot* Us. *200 to his monthly jKm.^ion and willi di(‘ je'oj>rie(oi's!n|) t)!’ ti'ii 
village's of th(‘. Khanjnir TrdliKjah at half lor hisewn lile anti at. thret'- 

qunrters/on/d for the lives (.ifhis sons and grairlsons. lit' lias siiit't' nureliast'd 
Bonu' more villagt's, and is now one of the largt' landed proprielt>rs in tlie 
district. 

(4.) ird-vn/'g (5. ) Naishd/jiiri; ({]) JlJufJ.kan ; (7)/S7///d. / ,* (8) Jhifjhtidili ; 
{{)') Husain: (10) llnsail; (11) llusi.ni J/t/srfn\ anti soim; otlu'rs are also 0) 
be ftamd in tht* district, hut in vt'rv small nnmlx'rs. 

iSayad Uat|ar Ali Khan, Tallutjtlar of Piii lrawal, and an Tloimrain' Magis¬ 
trate in the disO’iet, is a »^ayad ul' tiie Iluseni elan. Jle Is proj»ri('l<»r of 
twenty-two villagt's in this district anti of some in Aligarh. Ills liomt' is Kula- 
yah, in thcAmhfda Dislri(.*t, of which place liis anet'siors wei'c j/ropriolors. His 
mother was grand-tlangliler of Naliar Ali Khan, la'd KIn'ini t/f Pindrawal, and 
he succeeded t(» this pro])ertv on failure of a iiiahi heir in that family. 

ILL MiKjhaJ, — IJiis tribe it» said tt> liave th'rived its naint^ from I\fiig]ia,l 
Khan, their j>atriareh, ami tliat ])ortion ol* (Jeiitral A-^ia wlw'rt'. th<Mlise,<‘nda,nts 
of Mughal Khan lived in large nnm]>ers was 1< rnuMl Mnglialistan, or Mon¬ 
golia, after them. The trihf^ is dividiMl into stfveral elans, smdi as the Clnigli- 
tal, Jlarlas, Qa/adl/fish, IJ/hak, Turk, Jxai, ( hak, and Tajik. Some ot' tliese, 
especially, the Clniglitai, areclaimetl hy tlie Uhatli Jadons to liiivt! descemletJ 
from them when tlitw were miens of Gajniand Zahalisian. Tlie principal of the 
Mughal clans, as tar as ][imln>tan is (aimaa'iied, is the Clinghtai, from (ho 
fact of the last iniju-rial family havijig htdoiiged to it. Kxce})ting the Biiiall 
village of Mughalpuruli, about one mile to the south-west of Uulandshahar, 
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M liich is inlmbitod by six or seven families of tlie Barlds clan, tbcrc are very few 
Mii^dials in this district. The Munrlialjuinih families arc descendants of Mirzfi 
lledar wlio was killtMl by a mad elephant of Emperor Jahangir, and whose 
heirs were r(‘war(le<l by th<* <;niperor with a comjiassionatc inaafi of 350 hlghas 
in the suburbs of Jhilandshahar. Mastam a descendant of Bedur Bo;^, 

found(*d this A illa^e in tlai r<*i^n of ]\Iuhammed 8hah. A part of the moiifiicas 
resumed under Ucji^ulatioii JI. of ISl!), and the remainder confiscated for rebed- 
lion in IS.”)?. The jn-oprlotoi's of Mu;^ha]|)ijralj own nowaboutl3(i bighci'^^ tor 
whiih thoy pay revennr, and one family oftliem residc^sat Khurja. The Jhoj- 
has, a low caste oi' converts, aUo call themsclvi > Mn^hals, Initthey are sujiposed 
t(» b(! the slavt‘s (»f Mu^lials, or low ca>tir Ilindus converted to Islam by some 
]\ln^llal nobleman. Tlio j>rincip:il of* the Jhojha ^Iiiohals are tin* ri'sidf'iits of 
J\Iou/as Saklini in Bar^cinah Anuj)shah;ir, and Kainalpur in Bar/runnli Baran. 
TIk'v arc iiol snfl‘cr<'d t<» inlcrniarry with the l{aj]>nt iMusalinans or with any of 
iho pure .Mnbannnadan tribes, and this fa(*i >diosvs tlna’r orii^in to la^ low. 

I\\ / or AfaJ>(}u. — 3he word Batban stanns to have been derivcal 

from Batha, which itj scxcral dialects of India means the top of* a hill. At’- 
^dian, how(‘ver, is said to have its origin in the Bersian fu^lian,”to cry, whicli 
was th(' practice of’tlio trilx* when they made an assault. The affix Klian to 
jin Afghan inime is a sii^oi of rosp(‘ct. Its dorivation is not very clear, but 1 
tihall not bo surprised if it turn out t(» ])e conneeted with the ancient aborioiii;i] 
hill tribe of Khandu or Khond, who were driven away from Upj)or India l)v tln^ 
early Aryans partly to the south (Kliandesh) and ])artly to the north-west. By 
some authors, Batlians are said to l)e a Vahudi (J(‘wish) tribe, but Colonel T(»d 
found p*oimds eiuui^h for snp])osin<r them to be originally Yadoor Jadon Baj- 
pflt.s. Their own traditions, corroborated by tho.so of the Jalsaliner Jadons, 
confirm the su]»j)osition. It is stated that tlu‘ Jadons were for some time so\f‘- 
rid^ns of (ihazni and Cabul, and wlnm I'xptdhvl iroin there left a number of the 
tribe behind, wh(» afterwards became converts to the Muhammadan faith. 
Afghans'were the first i\Iuhammadan eompierors (»f India, and small eoloni(*s of 
tliein settled from the earliest timi's in different quarters of tlio country. Tlio 
Khoshc^i clan settled at Khurja, in lliis district, during the reign of Firoz 
Tiighla*!, prior to xvhieh time they were for many generation.s residents of Kasur 
in the Banjab; tlio Jidrah (twelve towns) in tlio vicinity of* the Ganges 

wert‘ inhabiUal by several Af*glian elans in the time of the Lodis ; the Aglnvaiis 
eainc to this district from iJehli in the reign of Akbar, and settled atMalakpnr, 
near Ainlpslialmr. 

PathAns are mort' particular than other Mnsalmans in preserving the purity 
of their race. In body th(*y an* generally widl built and moderately stout, with 
a fair complexion. In tlieir characteidstie qualities, courage, conceit, abruptness, 
bigotry, and irritableness are the more conspicuous. 
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Patliaiisarc pvopriotor.^ of iioarly ono limiilriMl vilhiLros in tho nulaiulsliahar 
District. Several of tlicir nohlo lainilics liavo hcon niijunl within the last lorty 
years, and several new ones have riscni to eniinenei' in tin' same j^eriod. Tlio 
remarkable Patluin houses in the district may bo ennmerati'd as follows: — 

( 1 .) Mumla A’Am//i.— The founder of this house was Yaliix a Khan, Kheshf^t 
of Khurja, who rose to power in the disturbed ivl^n of 8 liah Ahini. He poss¬ 
essed himself oi‘ twenty-ciglit vilhii^es between Klmrja and Ihdandshahar, and 
establisliod his head-quarters at Dhatwarah, on tlie Kali Nadi, aliont seven 
miles to the south of the latter town, lie was sneet'ed(‘d by Ijis danohier's son, 
named Al)diillah Khan, a man of loose prirndph's and (‘xtrava^iuit Ijahits. JI<* eon- 
tracb^d hiroe (bd)ts, aiid in satislaetion of them sold all tin* \i!laiit‘s exeiM t one 
or two, to th(^ Unis of Knehesnr. Fatah Ali KliAn, linshand of Al)dnllali Khan's 
orainl-danolitm*, is t.ln* jirescoit head oi* tin* laniily, and he is pi*oj)rietor of only 
two villatT(‘s, r/r., Jihafwarali and Muiidd Klierah. 

(2.) Kliduptir ,—The risi‘ and tail ol'this tamily have already Ixam stated at 
pao(^ lib"). Jt was funiid(Ml l»y Sh ‘ikh Alio, a Ihnc/ai rathan of KlnirjA, in tlu^ 
ndgii of' Shah Julian. IfaVlnllah KliAn, tin* lil'th in deseenl from Alio, inereas(‘d 
tile projiertv and became' tin; soctond lar<^(‘st landod jn’opr’ielm* in the district. 
He was always at bad terms with (Ik; Knehesnr family, which was the lirst 
in ))ossessions. His son, Ahdtd fiat if Klian, bt'cume a luixd in HSoT, and was 
punished w'ilh transportation for life and eonfiseaIio!i of jn*ojM‘i’(y. He was 
proprietor of 1(>7 eiitiiu? villages ami (»f shares in 11 moi’e in this district, 
besides otln'rs in tin; Ldstri(!ts of ihiddun, MnradabAd, and Mirath. 1 m ve of the 
villao(!s in lliis distriel w(‘re rehuisc'd, after e.onliseation, by tln^ S[)(;cial Fommis- 
sion{;rs, in fa vour of Mns.sninat Klianzudj, sisLer of tlie relxd, a.nd a similar nnm- 
ber are h(‘Id by Mussnmdt Mariam Klidnum, anothm* sist.(‘r ol‘ Alxlnl Latif. 
Abdiil Majid and Abdul Kaim, sons of'Abdul Latil*, li\u* witli Mnssnmat Miiriam. 
There wais a dispute lietwoim tin* flovcriiment a.nd Mnssum it Jvhiin/ddl as to 
whether the latter w'as to iiave the vllhi^es which she had sehu-ted wdlli the 
consent of the Hoard ol‘ Uevoinie, or others in their stead, as snhse»[n(;ntiy 
proposed by (government. Tiie Friv^y (Ajuneil finally decided the point in 
favour oi’ th(; lady. Amuher point is now in dispntr;, r«:., whether Klian/a<li 
is to hold the villa;;es for life, or to have absoliiU; jn’oprietary ri;^ht in tliem. 
The case is pending decision in the Civil Court.* 

(3.) Mdldjarh, —This Talhiqah was founded hy iiaqdad Khiln, a Kliat.ak 
Pathan, wdio held the AfUflshijt of Parganah Jhiran a lew years l>ol'ore the 
introduction of the Marliatta rnh*. Jlaq<lad Khdn Iniilt tin; 1‘ort of MfdA- 
garh, as well a.s that town, in honour oi'the old .saint »Sayad Malimfid KirniAn!, 
suriiamed Malamul. He was onsttsl hy LJdhorao 1/iiulkia, but his son, Bahadur 
Xhan, suoceeded, in HSt).’), in obtaining a lease of tlie tliirty-lbiu' villages imdnded 

* it has siuce been diCKlttl in Khaiizaai’a luv<iur. 

25 
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in tlio Talliiquli from tlic Government at a quit rent of Rs. 5,000 per annnin, 
Rahadur Kliun dit'cl in and the lease lapsed. Tlie villages were settled with 

tlieir resp(a*tivo pr<»prir*tors. and a ]>ension of one thousand rupees a month was 
granted to VaDdad Khan, son of tlu' (h'ceasial. Valiflad heeamo a loading rebel 
in lt:>57, and absconded on restorati(ui (if order. Jiis fort was razed to the 
ground, and tlii' villages and houses wrre eoiijiseated to Government. 

( I.) Jafh^iufinVuhL —'fliis I'ainily is of th(‘ Bangash (dan, the inhabitants of 
Kohut in Algliaiiistuu. iVI urtazu Khan, graiid-falher of the j)res(‘nt proprietors, 
was son-in-law toJ\lirza Ismail Beg, neph«‘W of tlio e(d(d;rate(] Muhammad Bog 
IJamdani, ])(*puiy <d‘ Xajal' Khan, e«inni»and(‘r-in-(diief o/‘the Mughal troops in 
the ndgn of 81iah Alain lie obtained from Lord Lake the lifegV/g/r of Balwal 
in Zila (iurgaon, togetlier witli the titio ol* Aziiu-tiddouliih Stlr/t( 1 'dz-^lUmulk 
Aluzaffar JfJinj. lie was r^dated to th(‘ Mi'dagarh Cliief, and through him pur- 
(duisi'd tor his son, Mustala Khan, tin; Talhujah of Jahanginlbad, whieh was 
sold l)y auetion in 1SL‘», in eveenlion of a Givil tjoiirt deenve against tin* heirs 
ol'Raja Khorasraj, Badgujar. Jltdiaiinnad Alt Khan, an Honorary .Magistrate, 
and his Invjtliers, Naij^hhand Kliaii and Islubj Khan, i)ot]i minors, are tlie sons 
and lieirs ol’ X’awwal> Mustala Khan. Tliey are proj)rietors ol’the twelve vil¬ 
lages forming th(‘ Tailu<jah. 

(5.) Mdfitljinr .—d his family belongs to tlu* AghwAu clan. Two brothers, 
linimal ]\lir and Maliobal, ate said to lia\«‘ eonu* to I>ehli from (Vibnl in the 
ndgn ofSikandar Lodi. In Akbar's lime tlaw l(‘l‘t Delili and establishtsl theni- 
seKes as cultivators in tli(‘ vii}ag<‘ of 1 »liika;npnr. In after yiairs tbe descend¬ 
ants of Mir j)i»ss('>>e 1 llienisehes ef Monzas llarora, Dataoli, Werla, Bhnsaoni, 
Baroli, Ac., whil'^t the des/rndanls Mah<d>at becatin? ina>ters of Bliikampur, 
Bhamori, aial <»(liers. In Suraj Mai's lime they deserted tlu' (‘states and emi- 
grat(‘d into Iinhelklian 1, hut as soim as Najaf Khan ri'stored order, th(‘V 
returned (afU‘r t went \-eight years), and through tin' I'aNour <d' tlie Marliattus 
reeov(‘red jiossi's.sion v)l’tlie \ illages. In the eommeiUM'iuent of tlie Jbdtish rule 
they increased their ])oss(\ssIons by m 'ans ol’auetion ])nr(diase, and bought Ma- 
lakpur from the linn ol* Merei'i* and Go. The present ])ro[)rieU>r of the Maluk- 
j»nr property, e«»n*isting of t wcmty-seveii villages^ is Faiz Ahmad Khan, son of 
Aininr Baiiman Khan, di'ceast'd, rrinei[)al Sadar Amin of Agra. The liead- 
(|nart('rs ol‘ tin* family art' at Datatni, in IIm' Aligarh District, when? three other 
branches of the t laii an‘ Talln(|dars of Bliikaiiqnir, Dadon, and Biulhaguon res¬ 
pect iv(‘Iy. 

(f>.) ]h^-u'lafp>n \—Slii I] Khan, Palliun, of the Bazid Khail clan, was a 
Risaldar in iSkintieGs Horse, and he purchased Duwlatpiir and seven other vil¬ 
lages in its neiglibouriiood about t!H\\ (*ar 1820 A. D. His son, Suyad Muham¬ 
mad Khan, is now pro[)rictor of tlicse villages, and he is counted among the 
liaises of the district. 
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(7.) Kamh *si, — Tins small Talliu|ali of sovini villai^os was I'lniinltnl hy InAit 
KliAn, a Said Kliail Patlian, ivsident t»i‘ Slioi'imr a ml aatait of Coloiud Jarnos 
Skinner. Four of tin' villag(‘s wen* ^raiitod to him hy th(3 Polonol ahout, iho 
year 1825, and the other tliree liad been suhse(|U('itily jmri'hasod ])y liim from 
the projectors. Sherjuir is one of the Bdrah BastU (twelve (owns) of iho 
Patluins near the (laii<^es, 

(S.) Khurjd ,—Thero are many Pathaii elans in this town, such as the 
Tariii, Kheshgi, KarA Khail, Bazid Khail, Usafzai, I'ie, 

Of these the Kheshi^i are the ehiel*, both as n'i^ai’ils nnmhers and |)ossessIons, 
and among them two I’aniilii's j>ossess more lands tlian ihe others. Ahmad Alt 
Khan, son of Rahinat FClian, late Dojmtr (Jolleelor, is |>roj>ri(‘ior ol‘ se\'( ii vil¬ 
lages, which his father obtained in reward for s(‘rviet‘s nmdered during lh<^ mu¬ 
tiny in the Bijnoiir District. Tln^ secroml family is that of (lu* laU^ I\lulia,mmad 
All Khan, a Tahsildar, whose heirs art' projndotors of four \ ilhiges, one pnr- 
eliMsed and three obtained in reward fur si^rvices in the mutiny in the Jlirath 
District. 

(9.) Bnxi and Bthjrd4, —These two villages an5 inehide l in the Bdmk 
Ba-^fi^ and inhalnted by Pathans of scvc'ral elans. 

(10.) ]\)ndri, —(ihiilani Haidar Klian, Klialak, was a well-to-do zamindar 
of tills village and lour oIIku’s. lie he(!aui(.‘ a ri^I>e! iu I So?, and tl?er(‘l>y lost 
his (‘states. 

Bulloch .— Although not exactly a 1‘athan hraneh, this trih(‘ is mon* jikin to it 
than to anv otlu'r oI'IIh^ tivelold division. Their country Ibdloehistan, h(‘- 
yond the Indus, hut tliey liavc^ long been in oeeiipation of* Seindli. Th('ro 
S(‘eiiis no doubt that, us stated by Oolonel Tod, several of tlie Balloeh elans 
\v(‘rc originally Jadons who (‘migrated aeross the Indus ImuKalialely ulh‘r the 
civil strile :it Dwarka. lu the Bulaiidshahar District Ihalloelies an; [»ro]»rietors 
of about tliirty-two villag(‘s, and tluj (hiamleru and flliajliar famili(.‘s are the 
more joromiiient among them. 

According fo th(‘ir own account, tin; Chanderu brothers are of the KarAlia 
dan and ancient residents of Ilirat, wlKUiee their ane-estor, Nahar Khan, (uinuj 
to Dchli at the re(|U(^st of King Aluiiddin Khilji and was aj)j)oint(3(l governor of 
the Dakkhaii. After his death, his sons, Narwiir Khan and Neri Khan, w«‘nt 
back to Ilirat, Sirdar Khan, adescendant of Narwnr Khan, again came fo I)ehli 
in Aurangzeh’a reign aud obtained the governorship of the country from Kotjuif l? 
and NArn(d to Jo war. lie took his abod(3 in Mouzit Gaiioril Slu'kh of IbirgaTiah 
AgoutA. His son, Namdur KliAn, avus appointed, during the MarhatiA rul<», 
Amil of the said parganah. He suhscejucntly (iame to the British si(i(3 and 
distinguished himself in tlio battle which occurred between the troops of MAdho 
BAo Phulkiuof MalAgarh and Government troops under Colonel James Skinner 
(seepage 18). In recognition of this service, NamdAr KliAu was rewarded by 
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General Lake with the title of Sastr-ud-doulah Flroz Jang^ together with the 
jdfjir of Mouza Chandcrili. He afterwards piirdiased the proprietorship of 
several villages. His six sons an‘ liow propriiitors of fifteen villages*, and 
Inuitullali Khsin is tlie ( hh^st and among them. 

The dhajhar family is >aid to have been founded hy Sayad ^luhaniniad Kiiari, 
who came here iVom Uori l>liakkar with llumayuj», and having tlislingnished 
liimself in the arriiy, nhtnine.l a /Wy//*, togellier with the tiih* o( Giidhh Jang, Ho 
(lied at tli(‘ age of* nii’ety-h\e years, leaving twenty sons, of whom two heeame 
renowned, r/j., Nawwah Ajmeri Khan and Nawwah Ualiimdad Klian. Loth 
oftheflii obtained ye/fr.s, and the present If;is of dhajhar, tihiilam (ihoiis Khun, 
is the eighth in desecmt from one of them. Ilc‘ is jnoj>rietor of ten villages, 
and ih(? most n niarkahlo* sportsmati in the <listiiet. Tin* name of‘liis edan is 
f^'anujah. It is eonjeetm'ed that th(‘ elan, wlieii Jlindi'i, (h'rived its name from 
8um, om? <»f th(‘ sons of Kri^lma : or Ir on Syam, a name of Kiashna himself. 

K. MnsUtn ,— It lias ali'eady heeii mentioned that this class ineludi‘S 

idl Hindu converts to Islam. Ileing in the \ ieinity of the Muhammadaif e;ij)ital, 
this district was m<»r<‘ exjHKed t<» th(‘ jn-osi lyli/.ing intluenees than tiu! distant 
OIK'S, and lienci' it is that we find here' such largi' nmnhers of eonv( 3 rts to Mu¬ 
hammadanism. The most respeetahh'amongst the Now-Mu-lim tiro the llajputs, 
whojirido themselves in rettiining tlu'ir genealogy and in refusing to inh'rmtirry 
with other convt'rls; wheiaxas the others gi'iierally (mdetivour to conceal th(*ir 
former caste. 

The Li'ilkhana and Sahitkhani Ladghjars, tin' (liouhans of Agouta, lh(' Lhrds 
of Khurja, tlu' Lliattis id'Tilhegampnr, the l)ors ot’ Jhilandslndiar, tlii' Nagars 
of Aliiir, tin* Laraiiwj'ds o\' Ikiran, the 'fauas ol' Sayanali, and he Jkirgalas ol* 
I’argiinalis Hankonr and ♦'^ikandaiahad have* all keen noticed under their res- 
p(*etive Hindu ca tes. Amon:^si tln^ remainder the dinjlias coustitutii a rc- 
inarkahle class. Tliey are jnnpriet'»rs ol live etitire villagi's and shareholders 
in six more. Some call tliem>»lves .Mughal, .''oim* Turk, some ]h'‘j])ut, and 
some Brahman. The etymology of llu' wonl is ^'ery doubtful. It is 

conj(‘('tured hy some to have lieeii derived from ''jonj^ tlie nest of the little bird 
calleil hagd, which the lower castes of Muhammadan.s used to tak(^ to Delhi for sale 
as playthiugs aimmg the ehildr n. Tlie jonj-seller.s were originally calledJon- 
jias, and uhimatfdy Jhojhas. Another eonjeeture is that they are descendants 
of the women who served as wet-nurses in the noble families at Dehli, and wlio 
w<'ro call(Ml Clianji. A third eonp'cture is that, being very (quarrelsome, whit'h 
is still one of their j)roininent chara(?teristies, they were terincHl Jujjhii (from 
yndha' or ^ light). A fourth eonjeeture is that, being ill-shaped 

and having a protruding belly like tJie (nest of the hagd)^ they were styled 

Jhojha. In short, the clan is supqH).sed to he of low origin; they are not suffer- 
rod to intermarry with the higher castes of Musaliaans or Now-Muslims. They 
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o\)servo no Hind4 ceremonies nor respect the Muhammadan law of pardah se¬ 
clusion of women. Their good quality is iiulustry in agriculture. The popular 
]>roverb quoted by Sir Henry Elliot explains their value as labourers in the Held. 
It is this :— 

‘^Having employed a dbojha h r your ]»loughman, you may idle your time 
bv playing the gan*e oi clioftfutr at home ; '—that Is to say, the Jliojlia is bo 
iiulustrioiis a servant that the master need not look al'ior him. 

The Julahas an^also ineluded among the ]So\v-Muslim. Tlu’V seldom f’olh w' 
any other oecnpation but that of \vi‘a\ ing cloth. Musalman Julahas nre very 
numerous in this district, allhongh their iliialu kiuMuen are searei', F'-r the 
stike of respect th(‘y call themselves Alowmin (faillilnl), or Nurbafor ISafed- 
baf (cloth-weavers), atid con>ider the wonl “Juiaha" as om‘ oi* eontenipt, Jn 
relighms bigotry they surpass all otluo* elans. A numlM*r of them havo ac¬ 
quired, in almost (‘Very town, tie* dignity of 1 latlz,— that is. they know the whoIt> 
of the Quran by h(‘art, although th(‘y an* in (Ulicr respects illiu'rate. 

Among tlu‘ menial and art i/an eiasses there are as many Now-Muslims as 
Hindus, in this district at h‘ast, but there is nothing paMieulai' jiboiit lli(‘iii to 
be recorded lu're. The flat c(mvcrts an* usually called rt>la and lln^ Taga cani- 
verls Alola. llliattttyaralis, or inn-kcepers, ar(‘ tdso c(ai\(‘rls trot*. t}i <3 lower 
orthjrs of the Hindus, Tlu'ia* are two |>rineipal ehiiis (*f tlii'in, v/r., hbei'Sliidii 
and tSalim Sbabi, from tin* two emperors t>f the last Fatliati dynasty wlio 
converted llnmi. Tlie women of tin? Jbnner gein'rally W(‘ar the ln/ttunju or 
petticoat, wliilo tbos(‘ oi‘ tin* latter nsi* tlie pnjuuuth or tn)wsi‘rs. There; aro 
two othtir elans als(», ?•/!;., the Chirimar (bird kilh'r) and Jan Khattri, hut they 
ar (3 rathe/ scarce; in this district, llliat.tayarahs still ohservo sunic of tljo 
IJindQ eerenioiiies at their vvejddings. 

EUKOFKANS OK EUHASIANS. 

Messrs. Mercer and (Jo. were* the first Europeans who purchased lande'd pro¬ 
perty in this district. To establish an indigo laetory at Alalakjmr the firm bought 
thirty-two villages, including Malakpnr, from the |>roprie;tors. The; firm failed 
after a few years, and the villages were; sold to Ahdnr Itahmfln Khan anel others. 

The most remarkable Eurasian family now in the ^li^triet is tliat of the Skin¬ 
ners at BilA-spur. It was founded by the late; Colonel Jame's Skinnc'r, (J. lb, 
whoso life has been published in two volumes l)y Mr. lb Fraser, brother of 
Simon Fraser, the most intimate rrieiid of the Colonel, James Skinner’s father 
was a Scotchman in the East India (Jompany’.s militaiy serviee, and his mother 
was a ol‘ liIioj|)ur, whom hi.s father had eaptiir<*<i at Jbja v'garh during 

the operations against Uaja Chet Singh of Banilras, Jame;s Skinner had two 
brothers, JJavid Skinner anel Robert Skinner, and he had three sisters. Tho 
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sisters were married to European officers in the army. David Skinner took 
service in tlio Military De])artinont and went on duty beyond the seas. Their 
niodicr died in 17<S1), and their fatlicr, who Avas a lieutenant at the time, sent 
James and Jiolna't to he (‘diicated in a cliarity scdiool. In I7U0 Janies was 
made an aj)j»rentic<i dra/tsinan in the survey office. He disliked the Avork and 
absconded, with oidy a fbur-anua ])ieee in his pocket, to another station. Ho 
Avas in ^rent distn.'ss for a lew days, \A'hen ha hud to earn his bread by 
Avrirkin^ as a common poricr or labourer ; hut havin'^ bet'U rec(>;^niz(Hl one day 
ly a serv ant of one of his sislm-s i/i th** l^azaar, was takem to tlu^ sister and 
nj^uin seni to the siirA'(‘y (»ilie(‘. A (’nlomt, who was a i’lmnid of his ratlier, ;^ave 
Jjim thre(‘ Imndred nijxM-s and semt hiiiL to Kaiilipiir, asIkui.' tin* father Avas on 
duty. Th(? same ojhec'r liad soon alterwards oeea.sion to to the hist-mnned 
])la<‘(‘, Avlu're he saw Jam(‘sand u^ave him a k'ltei-of r<‘eomuu*ndatioii to General 
]lel’oi^ne, e(,inmamler of thi^ >^<*ifnlhia's Ibrca s at Mij-atli. James Hkiuncr 
Availed on the, (iemTal at. Karnal, and was jippeint(Hl an I'lnsien, on l")(v 

J)(‘r uieus(Mn, in the Maraleatta army at Mathra. lb' distinguished hinis(‘lf in 
several (‘iiitai^omionts, ami was datie-erou>ly womahMl in tlia hatlh^ between tlie 
Jlajas of Kai‘<»ii and I diyaia, in whieh hi'^ battalion was the tbrmer’s auxiliary, 
in 1S(I2, when S(*indliia diMiiisseil all Ids European otliet^r> oji tluyeround ol'his 
liavine; no eoidi linaa* in tla'ir tideliiy, James iSkinnm* lost liis aj>pointm(mt. In 
tlu' next year, li<' look s(‘r\ Ice under Jiord Ijak(; on th(‘ (‘xj>r(v>s c*onditi(>n that lui 
sliould not Ik' recjuired to take up arms a^Lfain^t Ids forimn* master. He was 
appointi'd commander of >ome of th(‘ ''awars who. aft(*r liavini,^ des(‘rted Sciii- 
dliia, had taken serv iee uialer tlm Hriiish < ioxaM iiment. Miortiy at'lerwards In; 
was put in eoimuan 1 ol’t'.vo theai'-iand out of tbe eiu:;lit thousand of tbosej sawars. 
Tin* mainteiiam e ofdrder in the einuitry luMween I><ddi and Alii;aili was on- 
trusteil (ti (kdtmel Skiiniei' immediat« lv aft'M* tin* baule <tf Alii^aidi, and be was 
stationed, with 1 ,*Jtsnwnrs, at Sikamlaraba l in this disiriet. lie was atlacketl 
h(‘re h\- Madlio liao Tlialkia from !M,da^arli. wliom he def‘eated in a here' hatfh; 
fone-ht in th<'vieinity ot‘Sikamlarahad. His yonnu^er brother, Uoh(‘rt Skinner, 
acted aseiivsy from Ih'oain Sombre to Gem lul Lake and negotiated the treaty 
betAVoeu them. For tins sevviee he Avas rewarded by tin; Government with 
three villu^e.s as a perpotual 

Colonel Skinner took part in every eainpaion from 1804 to ISol, lie 
Avas pn*sent at the eaptuia's of Hhiwani and Bharatiiur, and in the Gorkha and 
Piiidarl Avars, He was extreimdy useful in suj)})lyiui^ provisions to the Bri¬ 
tish army in the operaiieus aoainst Hulkur, and his troo])s formed a party of 
the Govornor-Generars escort when Lord William Benlinck Avent to Lahor 
to have an interview Avith Banjit Sin£^h. 

Hob(;rt Skinner died in 1821, leaving his heirs in possession of the ma(%j\ 
which they partly hold still aud have partly mortgaged to others. 
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James Skinner^'oi'elovcn villages, which he had ohtaiiicd from Govorn- 
moiit ill consideration oriiisdischargo from the Marahatta service, was iivade a per¬ 
petual rent-free assignment by the Govermnent of India, in their orders dated 
2dth September, 18*2(), and lie was made a (h 11 two years afua-wanls. Ho 
made Bilaspur, in tlio middle of the jdy/V in this district, his head-ipiarters 
and built a strong fort and family mansion there. He piircliased tlie jiropritv 
torsliip of a largo number of villages in this ami tlu' Hisar, Gurgaon, l)ebli, 
Kariial, and Miratli Districts. His church and castle at Jlchli are costly ami 
remark a bio build i ngs. 

James Skinner was a man oi* cKtraordiiiary abilities, notwithstanding il.e 
limited education whicli lu‘ liad n‘ci‘iv(Mi. llrilicd in Diwa'inlxa-, 1SH>, f av- 
ing tiv(‘ sons by throe n:u!vt> wivt‘s to suoci‘t‘d to bis largi* pr»>pcrty Undio' the 
will made by him his brirs ba\'e no jjnwaa* to alionalt; tlii‘ property ; liu y art' 
simply allowesl to enjoy its prolits, and lit* who m;magt‘s il is to have \v\\ per 
(;ont. on the j)i‘olirs IuvnI hvs bis share. There are altogj'lher about oiu‘ hun¬ 
dred villagt's o(‘ tlie Skinner (‘states in this distriet, aiid Mr. Alcxandtn* Skin¬ 
ner, one oftlio sons of lh(‘ ftoindor, is the pr(‘<«*nl manager. 

Air. Thomas Skinner was (ho managen* of tli(‘ (‘slah* in ISd?. lie luTl 
his fort and kt^pt oi-<lei- in (lit* villago., around Ib’Iasjuir during tla‘ nmiiin, 
an 1 was rewarded for (li<‘ sor\ ico w:iii lie* pn>j,. i<‘(ai*y right, of lift(‘'‘n eonfiseated 
viil:ig<*s ill Pargaiialis Danlenir and Ihidii. He died in l.SI)l,and his oldt'st 
son, d nomas IJrown Skiiiiior, ne(*(‘;*d ‘(l to(k»* rowartl o^talt*. d his N'onng man 
was milbrlunalel. unlil!“d to fill the position in which In* was plata.'d. Jb^ 
iiioiirrrd lioavN drbis, and vvas liiially jnauioimoofI hy f io\(•i'mn(‘nt im(|iialifie(I 
to iiianag<5 his fitVairs. His In-olhei-.s art* miien’s, and prott'cl, their rights as 
well a> lii.s own, the (» tN'ermnent have reetmily [daeod the j»roj)erl\ under the 
manageim*nt of the (hnirt of NVards. 

Mr. Patlt'rson Saunders, f>f Aligarh, \vas rewarded, for ser\ ie«‘s in tlitMUiitinv, 
with ihtt j)roj)ritntirslii|) t)f eighi villages, assesst'd jit Its. in thi.s disfriet. 

Hi* relain(*d [)i;sses.sion <d‘lie.' village's for five or six yf*ars and then sold tlicm. 

Mr. E. \V. Clt'velaml, a Tatrol in the Customs J). partimmt, may l>e called a 
resident of this district, for ho has built a Iioii.so at Sikaielarabad and pundiast'd 
a villago in its vicinity. 

The heirs of Mr. Thomas Tonnocliy, ulthougli not residents of the dis¬ 
trict, hav(‘ a hirg(‘ gardmi, two English houses, a large Oftiij and Sank, and 
some rent-free lands at Bulandshahar, Tlii.s jnaipcrty yicMs them an income 
of about six tliousand rupees ptm annum. It was at'tjuired by the late Mr. 
Tonnochv, who was Dej)utv Collector, under Itegulatioii IX. of 1833, of the 
distriet for twenty-two years from 1835 to 1857, 
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IV,—Partitions under Act XIX. of 1863 . 
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VI,—Appeals to the Collector in cases under Act X, of 1859 . 
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VII,—IlalqAhaudi Schools in Zild Bulandshahar —(continued). 
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Town or village. 

o 

J 


Ju 

O 


LangiinKC In which 
itistructiun is 
given. 


Savannh 

... ! XavahsiK 

J>itt(> 

... .Mand'iiiiih 

J >iilo 

... Said|iiir 

Ditto 

.lalaipiir 

Ditto 

... ; Itiiidipur 

Ditto 

... j 'Idial 

Slukiirpur 

... Sliikurpur 

Ditto 

... ^ ('h:ti.dokli 

Itilto 

... Dcii 

Ditto 

... Annliru kiilan 

1‘iiio 

... Kliailia 

l)itto 

••• 1 (Itiisniin 

A nuiiHlniliar 

... : AnajiHiialtnr 

J liito 

... ; dahangiiahiid 

] litto 

... j Ma!ak)iiir 

Ditto 

... 1 Klialor 

(;jtto 

... j Jatpiiruli 

Ditto 

... t Sakli' i 

Ditto 

... ; Aniliaa 

Ditto 

... 1 Kliadaiiuil 

Diiiiii 

... ■ K.'iranhas 

Ditto 

... 1 (iokalpiir 

1 )iUo 

... : Hanigliiit 

Ditto 

••f ! Diinpur 

Ditto 

... Dnilutpur 

Ditto 

... Hcloii 

Ditto 

... : l‘ilklian& 

Ditto 

... Sal "V all 

I )ilto 

... Jar ...a wan 

Ditto 

.. Dangnrii 

A Inir 

... 1 A liar 

Ditto 

.. Klialil'iir 

Ditto 

... (fiiraidl 

Ditto 

... Aniar^arh 

Ditto 

... ' Mangdpiir 

Ditto 

... i'niurpur 

Kiinrja 

... Ntanda Kliera 

Ditto 

Arnii 

Ditto 

... ; Dciralah 

Ditto 

... ; Siirjd'di 

Jrwar 

... j ,l(o\ar 

idtto 

... j Hul)u])tiraii 

Ditto 

... 1 .luhaiigirpur 

Ditto 

... ! Uaiitiera 

Ditto 

ChingraoH 

Ditto 

... .PhHled& 

Ditto 

... niiagwantpur 

Ditto 

... Jonchanub 

rshu»a 

... Oiatiiri 

Ditto 

... PindrAwal 

Ditto 

... Ahtnalgarh 

Ditto 

... PahttuCl 

Ditto 

Khera Banel 

Dankoar 

... Dntikour 

Ditto 

... K&suah 


211(1 I 
i)(». ! 
1 ) 0 . 
Do. I 
1 )o. 
1).). 
l>t 
:)r<l 
: Do. 

: Du. 

' Do. 

1 Do. 

1 1st 
Do. 

' Do. 

: Do. 

' 2n(i 
‘ .’trd 
: Do. 

, Do. 

: 1st 
; Do. 

i 211 1 

I I 

; I'o. 1 

1 Dt». j 
I Do. j 
! Do, j 
11).,. ! 

■ .V'’. 

2no j 

: D.. : 

Do. : 
iud i 
i Do. ! 

Do. ! 

, Do. 

. D(^ 
i Do. 

! Do. 

I iBt 
Do. 

Do. 

2nd 

Do. 

3rd 

Do. 

Do. 

1st 

ho. 

Do. 

drd 

Do. 

Ist 

Do. 


I I’nlu 
I lliiwii 
i I'nlu 
I Do. 

! Hindi 

I 

I r rdu Mild II i 11(1 i 
I Hindi 
I Do. 
i D.. 

I 1 )o. 

I U'du 

! I’r.iu find Hindi 
I Ditto 
! Hin.li 
j I’rdu 
I Hindi 
I'rdii 
Do 
Do. 

Hindi and IJrdil 
Hindi 
Do. 

Do. 

T'rdn 

Hindi 

rrdn and Hindi 
Hindi 
I'rdii 
Do. 
h^. 

Ti dh and Persian 
DkIu 
D o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

H indi 
Irdii 
Do. 

I'rdu and Hindi 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Hindi 

Urdu 

Hindi 

Do. 

Do. 

Urdd and Hindi 
Do. 

Do. 

Hindi 

I'rda 

Urdd and Hindi 
Ditto 


Reiiabks. 






Number, 
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VII^'^Halqdbandi Schools in Zild Dulandshahar —(ooncliuloil). 


84 

85 

80 

87 i 

88 ' 

89 

90 

91 ! 

92 

9:1 

94 

95 
90 

97 

98 

99 
10(1 
10 ] 


Pargannah. 

Town or village. 

0 

98 X 

tm 

0 

si 

« 3 ^ 

a> ^ 

£ ^ 

CJ 

1 

Langungo in which 
instruction is 
given. 

►» 

3 

c 

'Pi 

Daokour 

W.Miljinah ... 

Sml 

at) 

Unlit and Hindi ... 

lU. 

8 

Ditto 

DiliDimr 

Do 

3 .) 

Ditto ... 

8 

Ditto 

.Thajhar 

Do. 

52 

Ditto 

8 

Ditto 

I’arsul 

anl 

13 

Ditto ... 

t; 

Ditto 

Salarpur 

2n(l 

35 

Ditto 

s 

Sikaodarubild,.. 

Kakor ... 

Dt 

4i 

Ilirnlt 

It) 

Ditto 

1 Uhonr^ 

2ml 

:to 

Irdu 

h 

Ditto ... 

1 0«'-ujtur 

Do. 

33 

Urdu and Hindi ... 

ti 

Ditto 

i 'rillx-yiiinpur 

Do. 

30 

Irdi, 

H 

Ditto 

i (Ihidii ... 

.tnl 

22 

Hindi 

ti 

^ Ditto 

Dapiir 

Ih). 

33 

Do. 

5 

1 Ditto 

I Adrili 

Do 

.32 

Urdu 

A 

1 Diblii 

♦ hulas 

I 1st 

.57 

1 rduinnl Persian .. 

15 

Ditto 

! Shurajpur 

Do. 

50 

! l ulu. Persian iindi 

15 

Ditto ... 

! 

1 .faiclia 

; Do. 

Jh. 

Hinai. 

Urdu ^ ... 

10 

Ditto 

1 'r.iipiU' Pyuoli . . 

1 Do 

40 

I'l'dii and Hindi ... 

10 

Ditto 

1 Dudii 

2M.I 

30 

Hindi ... 

8 

Ditto 

. Hisuiruh 

j 

Do. 

21 

Urdu i.nd Hindi 

H 


1 Total 

1 

) 

1 

.",(580 

. 

b'Jli 


Vlll .— l^opulaflon of rach caste in Ztld liulandsjtahitr by the C(Hsns of 


1. Eunipcana and Kurar»iiins 


)5‘ 

Ih 

Kaehi 

... 

2,421 





19. 

Kuli.ar 


2t).026 


Hindus. 



20. 

(Jji'tur vu 


... 28,962 





2l. 

Nai 


16,114 

2. PiUihinans 



97,t)98 

22. 

Dliohi 

... 

8,3.39 

3 Dluiddris 

... 


812 

23. 

Tv\i 

... 

... t ,255 





24. 

P.ari 


... 617 


Kshatlris, 



v5. 

K li 


... 16,64.3 





26. 

Kuinhar 

••• 

... ll,4Hl 

4. Raj put a 


«.« 

79,099 

27, 

(iiishAin 


... 14,071 

6. Khutli’is 



2,942 

28. 

('Iianiar 


... 1,19,487 





29. 

Sweeper 

.»• 

... 23,922 


Vaisya. 






—--— .1,. 






Total Hindus 

... 681,297 

6. Bauias 

... 


83,977 



AJusutm ana. 



Sudras. 



30. 

Shokhs 


47,267 

7. Knitlia 


»•# 

8,691 

31. 

Sayutla 


... 6,232 

8 . JjitH 

... 


47,041 

32. 

Miighali 


3.<»7« 

9. Gujara 

... 

• •• 

44,1 12 

33. 

i'aihiiiitt 


39,171 

10 . Sunar 

... 


4,322 

34. 

Faqlrrt 


... 5,925 

11 . Luhar 

••• 

• •• 

9,761 

35. 

Dltuni& 


... 4.767 

)2, Badhyi (carpenter) 

• •• 

lS/>06 

36. 

JuluUti 

... 

... 9,568 

13. Tainboli 

»•« 

• •• 

195 





14. Kalkl 


• #« 

1,620 


Total Mnialm&os 

... 115.978 

15. Mall 

• «« 


10,729 




—— 

16. Ahir 



15,298 



OflAjirD Total 

... 800,431 

17. LodhiL 


9t6 

45,756 
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IX,—Population of Zild Dularuhhahur divided according to occupations hy the 

Census of 1865. 


1. 

A^(nc7iltiiriHt9 ,« 

... 

393.OlO 

66. 

Potters 

... 

9,376 

2. 

Sir van tg ... 

... 

.19,902 

67. 

Mas4»n9 

... 

1,425 

3 

B' jfjknira 


16,1.5 a 

68. 

(’otlon cleaners 

... 

5,182 

* 4. 

Kaiinly jirlcgts (part)hit) 


5.1 HO 

69. 

.Mj‘fli4 BiHhnnin.s ... 

... 

988 

0. 

l/iboiiriTg 

... 

nH.9:6 

70 

Ironmongers 

... 

5,798 

6. 

Mnnry and ffrain tlfiilvM 


2.0H9 

71. 

Dy<rB 

... 

1,665 

7. 

Mon< v-cliun^n*tH (Harraf) 


.121 

72. 

DnijriristB 


1,188 

8. 

CInth-trudvr.s (hua tz) 


1,712 

7.1. 

SnulF-s« Hers 


16 

9. 

Binia'i 


5,2.16 

74. 

Betel leaf .sellers 

••f 

291 

)0. 

(dolfi'riiiths ... 


1,01)) 

75. 

Brazit rs 


69 

tl. 

(’iirpinti'is 

... 

9.01..H 

76. 

Barher.s 

... 

12,689 

12. 

VI'l'i taldr-mllor.H (kiinjni) 


Lnij 

77. 

Perfumers 

..* 

91 

1». 

I'andils 

••• 

2,642 

7H. 

Wri') 1-B(l!er« 

... 

424 

14. 

SIlOC-SldllTH 

... 

7 56 ; 

79. 

WH>jliei tiifU 


6,725 

15. 

IbitikiTH 


2,525 : 

80. 

Bntclier.s 

... 

4,016 

16. 

Wuivvrs 


2^,705 : 

81. 

Ac uta ... 

... 

l,Ool 

17. 

('onfirtionfTH 

... 

1,907 i 

82. 

J.ii<!nor*selIerB ... 

... 

244 

18. 

'J’lMui'lf uncat.s ,. 


261 : 

S.1 

Salt-sell(‘rs 


.128 

19. 

rii\aicians ... 


5 ».1 ; 

84. 

'I’unmiB ... 


3,518 

90. 



40 ‘ 

85. 

Stamp-vendors 

... 

31 

21. 

B<ja((tw'n 

... 


86. 

Blaiikd-vi'Ilers 


4,007 

22. 

'railors ... 


4,2 17 ■ 

87. 

Moiild-in.a kers 

... 

25 

2.1. 

Oil-makrr*! 


6,9 <6 

8sS. 

Wall li-in:ikers 


1 

24. 

KloW«‘|vsi l I' TM ... 


H.57 : 

89. 

S< llerB <«t' inlo.vicating drugs 

... 

55 

62 

I’aprr in ikt TB 


2 

9 0. 

Tinkers ,,, 

.*• 

12 

26. 

C'urU-Hl'lIiTS ... 


1,197 : 

91. 

Pagri-hinders 

... 

4 

27. 

St’lni'ilni.’i'itor* 


24S i 

92. 

.Ifsti'i'S ... ... 

... 

1 18 

2H. 

( das'• mak iTB ... 


4 4 

93. 

Dr\in»mers ,,, 

... 

390 

29. 

Swrctincrtt hawkers 


12.1 

94. 

(’ap-.M llers 


22 

80. 

(Jraiti |•al'elu•^s 


,M7.1 ; 

95. 

JlenUmen ,,, 

... 

864 

ai. 

\Vnter-eurrieia 


1.1,345 1 

96. 

Fi rework-inakcrs 

... 

66 

92. 

Actors ... 


2 : 

97. 

High priests ,,, 

... 

31 

33. 

V'akihi and Mukhlurs 


25 i 

98. 

Id<il crown makers ... 

... 

7 

84. 

ShoiMnakei'M 


3,699 ' 

99. 

Cutlers ... 

... 

961 

85. 

Farriers ... 


71 

loo. 

SalijM'tre manufacl urers 

••• 

21 i 

96 

(’alicii-printcrs ... 


1.902 ‘ 

lOI. 

BrokevB ... ... 


83 

87. 

I’tiinlcrs... .. 


306 : 

It) 2. 

Weiglmicn 

... 

484 

as. 

Sin}4:»'ra i>»»d Dancers ., 

... 

919 

;0.1 

Cavtle-dcah'rs ,,, 


2,765 

.19. 

Bakf-rs ... 


10 

0*. 

(’onlraclora 


24 

40. 

Mirehants ... 


fiOl 

U)5. 

Acrohats .. 


282 

4t. 

Book *adl(*rfl ... 

... 

21 

Mi. 

Well-rcp.'iircr.s 

... 

33 

42. 

Darners... 


11 

!107. 

F'ihherioetJ 

•. • 

9 

43 

SdviTsrniths 

... 

2,272 

' 108. 

(’orn-gri!iders 

... 

24 

44. 

MjdHiv<>B ... 

... 

164 

109. 

I'cii'iioners 


132 

45, 

Milk'-'cllcrs ... 


966 

no. 

.Sieve-Mdlers ,,, 


216 

46. 

Blaeksiniilia ... 


2,153 

111. 

Lcfch-apidiers 


28 

47. 

Neeklai’i'-nnikers 


747 

112. 

Shikaris (hunters) ... 

••• 

179 

48. 

Lace-sellers 


80 

113. 

Surgeons (jarruh) ,,, 

... 

78 

49. 

iV’dlars ... 


210 

,114. 

PloBtilUtCS ... 

... 

8.17 

60. 

Sweepers 

••• 

1H.869 

115. 

Fmnucha 

... 

28 

61. 

Irnt-kcepcrs 


1,4.17 

j]16. 

Goveruinont employes 


508 

52. 

llukka snakc-tnakers 


45.3 

117. 

Police ... ••• 

... 

850 

53. 

Lime and hriek-hurners 

••• 

669 

U8. 

Potition-writem ... 

... 

100 

54. 

Ivope-sellers 

... 

152 

119. 

Grocers ..« 


28,396 

55. 

Mist'ellanoous dealers 

••• 

3,433 





56. 

liook-hiuders ... 


36 





57. 

CopyistH ... 

••• 

60 





68. 

Basket-maker* 


327 


ToUl 

«*« 

800,481 

69. 

Stone-cutters 

••• 

3 





80. 

Spinners ... 


675 





6 I. 

FruUsellor* 


43 





69. 

TohaoconisU ••• 

M* 

855 





03. 

Saddlers ••• 


314 





64. 

Leiters-out of carts ... 


858 { 





65. 

Ditto oi caiusls 


54 
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X,—Xfunibcr of houses in carh Poraonah and aveyaae nuinher of pe^^ons to a 
house^ hjf the Census of 18t)5, ZtJa Huiauitshaliar. 


1 

i 

Number of 
houses. 

I 

I 

ropulatluii. 

Avcrnire ntim- 

lu r 111' petHMUr* 

to ti huusu. 

Barfin 




\7,r>7'2 

78,787 

4-48 

Agoultt 


... 


1 

."r’>..'>12 

1 54 

!Sa;’anah 




is.mi) 

0l»,3 10 

4 11 

SLikar]iur ... 





V, ...... 

:i-68 

Aiiupshahar 


... 


14,012 

04.521 

4 41 

Ivibai 




15,274 

72,143 

4.72 

Aliar 


... 



60,27 1 

1 54 

Kliurja 




17.151) 

90,078 

619 

rahi'U 



... 

y, 7 -io i 

47,089 

4-83 

,l('war 


... 


1 

; 9,710 

49,380 

5'OH 

JSikandarabail 


... 


1 12,819 

75,381 

6 88 

Daijkuur ... 



j 

i 

14,914 

71,480 

4-92 

Uuhi 


... 

i 

... I 

11,947 

47,612 

3'9S 



'Fotal 

i 

i 

171,581 : 

800,431 

4T).5 


Khurjd Town 

t 

4,('24 

I 

1 

24,684 

f 

CIO 


27 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 


-X /.—Land Itevenue, Area, and Population 




-S' 

IS 

tn 

C 

statute 

1 

i 

Mdlguzafi or assessed 
land. 

j Tahsil. 

Pargaiiah. 

Nuuber of mouzas or tow 

Area in square British 
miles of 640 acres each 

Area in acres. 

Cultivated acres. 

Cultuiable acres. 

r 

1 

Paraii 

141 

139 95 

89,666 

57,817 

12.847 

« 1 

Ai;oula 

91 

100*38 

64,246 

45,313 

9,936 







^ 1 

Sayuritth 

83 

140 55 

89,955 

49,062 

19,439 

[ 

Shikdrpur 

83 

9<;*42 

61,710 

35,899 

14,231 


Tul lil 

400 

477 30 

305,477 

198,091 

56,453 

^ [ 

Anupalmliar 

105 

120*60 

77,183 

54,081 

13,653 


i Dibai ••• 

160 

180*81 

115,720 

79,125 

15,372 

^ ! 

AliAr 

1 

134 

146*28 

93,617 

58,787 

23,751 


Total 

390 

447*69 

286,520 

. 

191,993 

52,776 

. ( 

KbnrjA 

1 1G2 

1 192-40 

123,176 

81,112 

32,010 

Khurjd 

I'alinsu 

1 103 

127*14 

81,369 

54,463 

21,791 

.lowar 

93 

I 140 07 

89,642 

57,163 

24,688 


Total 

358 

459 67 

294,187 

1 92,738 

78,489 

i, ( 

Sikandtirftbud 

155 

157*74 

100,955 

61,051 

16,247 









Dankour 

114 

149-63 

95,764 

47,027 

23,189 







CO ( 

Dudri 

178 

216 36 

138,470 

86,296 

33,116 


Total 

447 

523*73 

335,189 

194,374 

72,552 


Grand Total 

1,695 

1,908 39 

1,281,373 

777,196 

260,270 
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of Zild Bxilandshahar as in 18 G 5 . 


Minhai or unassessed 
land. 


Kate per acre on total area. 

1 

Kate per acre on total malguzari ’ 
area 

Kate per acre on total cultiva- | 
tion. i 

1 

i 

*3 

o 

Oi 

75 

"o 

H 

Lakhiraj acres. 

Barren acres. 

Demand on account of ] 
venue for 18G3-6 4 in rup 




Ka. a. 

1>. 

Kb. a. p. 

Km. a. p. 


2 789 

16,113 

1,11,445 

1 3 

n 

19 3 

1 14 11 

78,787 

2,451 

6,546 

90,100 

1 6 

6 

1 10 1 

1 15 10 

53,512 

4,258 

7,196 

1,06,645 

1 3 

0 

1 5 9 

1 12 n 

62,346 

1.888 

9,692 

61,045 

0 15 

lo 

1 3 6 

111 2 

85,222 

U,38G 

39,647 

3,69,235 

1 3 

4 

. 7 2 

1 13 10 

229,867 

868 

9,081 

87,992 

1 2 

3 

1 4 9 

1 10 0 

64,521 

1,43S 

19,790 

1,30,614 

1 2 

1 

1 6 I 

1 10 5 

72,143 

11 

11 068 

93,645 

1 0 

0 

1 2 2 

1 9 6 

50,274 

1,812 

,39,939 

3,12,251 

1 1 

5 

1 4 9 

1 10 0 

186,938 

156 

9,898 

1,41,386 

1 2 

4 

1 4 0 

1 11 11 

90,678 

21 

5,094 

87,145 

1 1 

2 

1 2 3 

1 9 7 

47,089 

165 

7,636 

88,381 

0 15 

9 

1 1 3 

1 8 9 

49,380 

332 

22,628 

3,16,912 

1 1 

3 

1 2 8 

1 10 4 

187,147 

9,617 

14,040 

1,02,110 

1 2 

0 

1 6 2 

1 10 9 

75,381 

17»052 

8,4.. 6 

68,995 

0 11 

0 

0 15 9 

1 7 6 

47,612 

5,609 

13,449 

1,31,362 

0 15 

2 

1 1 7 

1 8 4 

73,488 

32,278 

35,985 

3,02,467 

0 14 

5 

1 2 2 

1 8 11 

196,479 

45,808 

138,099 

13,00,865 

i 1 

0 

1 4 1 

1 10 9 

800431 
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XIII.—Area atid Population of Zdd Bnlandehahar hi/ the Cen.vis 

1 -■ 1 1 I’Ol'l'RATION. 


Parganali. 


Area in stjuare nri/inh 
slatuie tmle.s <*f G40 
acres each. 


11 INPl 

Ai/rii ullunil. 


Jiaran » • 

y\'><uitA 
S.'iya uili 
{^hikarpur 


'J’dtal of Tahsil IJaran 




./\ni'jj)<<liahar 

1 Mljiii 

Ahar 


Total of TuIiim'I Aiu'ipslialiar, 


'lOtal of Talisil Khiirja 

Sikandai-abaU ... 

liankour 

jiaiiii 

Total of 7'ahf.il Sikaiularabiul, 
Total of the l>istrict 


1 ? ill way 
Military 


lO't i 

IlO ' (» 

sr'() [ 

8,7 15 

5,232 

I'.o j 


123 (i3 ! 

10.34 1 

0,09) 

131 i 

Mt; 28 

IH >'0 j 

8,0 7 2 

5,200 

r.'.M) : 

4 t: G9 

299 99 ; 

27,"31 

10,527 

1C2 1 

192 HJ 

12(;-7 3 ' 

9.0,5 5 

0,523 

103 1 

127 14 

8:--io 

0,4 0)3 

4,412 

i 

14.» 07 

89 ;'.2 

8,0oG 

5,215 

-- .' 

-.— ■ 


- -- 


35 « 

! 

4:*9 07 

301 15 

24,124 

if),i:o 

i 

1 b 

1 167 74 

95-3 9 

10,412 

7.030 

1 14 

149 03 

73 18 

8,216 

6,191 

178 j 

I 210 36 

1 34 8 1 

14,278 

9,191 

447 

523 73 

303-7 1 

32,900 

21,418 

1,595 

1,908-39 

1,211’37 

110.357 

73,805 


GnAM> Total 


1,595 1,908 39 l,2N-37 lit),357 73,805 


Kuropeans 

Lurasiuus 


Total 


Children. 
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HlSTOniCAL AND STATISTICAL 


XI12,—Area and Population of Zild JBuland 


Parganul). 

rori 

Hin 

AyricuUural. 

j Non-ayri 

Feinale.s. 

1 Males. 

! 

11 
! 

! . 

i ^ 

[a 

< 

Children. 

Darfin ... ... 

j 7,0.'{9 

4,MS 

9.4 07 

5,410 

Agouta 

i 

! 2.17 2 

:i,404 

3,59.3 

Suvaiitih 


4,HO I 

8.023 

4,074 

Shikilrpur ... 

1,G40 

, 2,.170 

.3,775 

2,50.5 

TolJil of Tahteil Duran 

21,629 

13,191 

21,069 

16,246 

Ariupvliahar ... ... 

[ 7, l"G 

; 4.0f.G 

9,5 1 1 

; 

6.28.3 i 

Diimi 


,o,o:.4 

12,917 

5,7'H) 

Aliur 

1 Vvitil 

4,*34 

4,708 

3,0 JO i 

i 

Total of Tiilibil AiiAi»8lmliur 

24,()G3 

13,254 

27,190 

1 

j 13,995 

Ktiiirju ... ... 1 

9.4.^.5 

4,7f>>s 

13,092 

8,700 

... 

0.2r)2 

, 3,35 H 

0.238 

4,1 9h 

•fcNvur ... ... 1 

1 

j 

7,28J 

4,i4r> 

b ,5 34 

3,S34 

i 

Total of Tuhsil Kluirja . 1 

22,990 j 

1 IVfiS [ 

25,394 j 

I 

16,732 

Sikanduttilitul 

9.2t;2 

i i 

1 5 (. 10 

9,503 ! 

5,928 

JiiM’kour 

7,129 

j 3.951 

4.84 3 1 

2,91.5 

iJadit ... ... 

12,UG4 1 

1 G,t;o6 

0,934 

4,202 

Total of Tahiti Sikundaraloid 

28,455 i 

16,167 

21,340 

13,045 

Total of the District 

l(i0,0.'17 1 

65,174 

I 18.599 

00,018 

Iljiilwuy 

i 

•* i 

... 

341 

17 

Military 

1 

! 


... 


Gbam) Total 

100,037 

65,174 

98,940 

60,035 

Europeans ... 





Kursaiaus 

... 


... 

... 

Total 


1 

1 *** 

1 

... 
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(tJiahar by the Census of 18()5—(continued). 


LATION—(conn'wMt’c/). 

DUB. 

Musalm.vns, 

cultural. 

AifricuUuruk 


Femak'B. | Maks. j I'eiiuUes. 


Adult. 

Children. 

Adult. 

2 i 

:§ i 

ic ; 

1.93 4 
1,07.5 1 

3.»5 j 

208 i 

3 

Children. 

8,R42 

7,»93 

7.748 

4/ilO 

i 

4..336 

4,;uo 

4, 37 
1,900 

2,957 

3,13.5 

.'>67 

433 

2,790 

2,222 

.536 

348 

1.' ->5 

1,177 

314 

192 

27,993 

14,713 1 

i 

7,092 

3,.57 2 i 

1 6,896 

3,278 

8,802 

9,689 

4,076 

4,2bl 

4,6 3 

99.5 ' 

I, 12.3 

J, 3o0 

r,i4 

691 

801 

99 1 

9-.<9 

1 ,.353 

64.5 

549 

7.39 

1,8.33 

28,127 

ll,2<.7 

.3.498 

2,169 

3,.343 

13,01 2 
6,095 

6,789 

6,787 

3,010 
3,189 

1,166 

618 1 
644 

766 

618 

436 

1 

1,124 

8:18 

675 

619 

6)6 

392 

25,496 

12,986 

j 2,318 

1,810 

____ 

2,627 

1,527 

9,.5 53 

4,927 

1,056 

683 

1,033 

601 

4,410 

2,4 11 

1,185 1 

676 

i 99 6 

6,36 

6,566 

3,4 72 

1,401 

8a4 

1 1 ,.365 

818 

20,.') 59 

10,810 

3,642 

2,244 

3,394 

2,085 

97,175 

49,806 

16,550 

9,795 ! 

1.5,160 

8,723 

89 

14 


1 j 

... 

... 

•• 

• •• 


i 

i 


97,214 

44,820 

16.650 

j 

9,795 

15,160 

8,723 






••• 

• ••• 






... 

... 



— 


... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 


XIJI .— Area and Populalion of Zild Buland 


1 *<) P L* L A TION—(t onc/r/.;. 


MrsALMANS am> others. 


Non~(njri<uliuriil. 


riirganuh. 

Mules. 

Females. 




1 

1 




o 





c 


c3 


1 • 

1 ^ 




E 



j ~ 


12 

's 




- 

1 < 

J3 

o 

"3 

■< 

Damn 

' 5,4 l‘J 

■‘‘..25 1 

^ 5,307 

2,816 

1 

49,94 9 

1 25,971 ' 

AmuMn 


1.0,2 

■ 2,t <18 

1 .469 

.33.127 

! 17.1 <9 I 

SUMlMiJl . . 

2.1 ta 

1.257 

! 2,2 47 

1,1 85 

39,766 

i 20,310 

Shikarjiur 

’,7o:v 

i 1.1 a»; 

i 2.226 

j ),038 

22,491 

j 11,067 

'Total of 'I'aloil liaraii 

i 

i l 1,110 

i . 

7.t'h. 

12 448 

' 6,508 

i 

145,333 

74 407 

A iiripslitihar 

! 2.008 

1.6? 6 

! 2,187 

1.299 

41.575 

21.829 

lMI»ai 

i l.fJI.’i 


1,599 

1,2.34 

47,4^2 

25,'.199 

Aluir ... 

1 1,840 

1,110 

1,885 

9GS 

31.911 

16,069 

'Tiitiil of 'Talisil Aoup-hahar, 

6,072 

. 

1 

5,971 

3,501 

121,001 

64,497 

Khiirja ... 

4 080 

2.786 

4 .601 

2.4.38 

57,31 1 

28.519 

i'aliat<u 

1,4 )5 

U:i7 

1,259 

8.32 

29.208 

14.774 

♦Icwar 

1 

I, .30 

9.Vi 

1.481 

793 

30,442 

15 314 

i 

Total of I’uli'il Khurja ... i 

1 6,771 ! 

! 

4/156 

7,311 

4,003 j 

116,961 

68,007 

Sikaixlarnbad ... . 

.‘M i:i ! 

1.212 ■ 

2.935 ! 

1,750 1 

4 6,927 

24.144 

Dankour 

| 

l,0‘'7 

1.5.S7 1 

HSl 1 

29.964 

15.^12 i 

Dailri 

1,922 ; 

1,071 

1,739 1 

9*5 1 

40,267 

24,535 1 

Total of 'Tttb.''n Sikumlari'ila'ul, 

j c.Goa i 

j 

6,259 ; 

3,532 ; 

123,158 1 

64.491 

Total of tho Hist riot 

,30 556 

19.053 1 

32,0 1 9 

17,604 ! 

506,453 

262.062 

Raihvay ... 

85 

9 

6 

5 

471 

426 

Military 



... 

... 



Gb.vnd Total 

30,641 

1 

19,062 

32,025 

17,609 

506,924 

262,488 

Enropiniis ,,, 




• •• 

SO 

2i 

EurnsiaLH 

... 

... 

... 


73 

34 

Tot.*il 

.. 1 .... 

•M 


103 

55 
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thttharf hi/ the census of 1805—(concludoil). 



1 

s 

3 

i 

«u 

a. ^ 

■si 
*• s 

s? 

y. 

Total. 

Total. 

Adult fe¬ 
males. 

Children. 

cn 

K 

a 

Girls. 

•63I»1V 

Females, 

2T.t^78 

28.8.38 

15,043 

12/95 

41,914 

re.873 

78,787 

663 


2,38 5 

11,227 

9,158 

28,.346 

25. 66 

63,512 

633 

iy,4r)6 

2 2.5 SO 

12,143 

10.437 

32,453 

29.S93 

62 3 46 

414 

11,424 

1 

12,731 

7,231 

6,500 

18, 98 

16,921 

35,222 

865 

70,866 

84,634 

46,544 

37 990 

121,011 

1 108,856 

229,867 

482 

1 

19,746 

22 946 

12,755 

1 

10,191 

34.5 ^ 4 1 

i 

I 29.937 

64,.5 21 

636 

21.4h;i I 

21,661 

13,14 i 

11,520 

39,140 ' 

3.3,003 

72.143 

410 

lft,276 

18,330 

10,186 

8,144 

26,n65 j 

23,419 

50,274 

344 

66,504 

65,937 

i 

36,082 

29.855 

100,579 

80,359 

186,938 1 

1 

413 

2^,792 

33,367 

18,765 

14,602 

47,284 

! 43,394 

90,678 

471 

14,4 U 

l?,881 

10.165 

7,716 

24,939 

; 22,150 

47,0-<9 

S70 

15,128 

18,938 

10,418 

8,5::0 1 

25,733 

1 

; 23,648 

1 

49,380 

853 

68,:i64 

; 70,186 

39,318 

30,838 

97,955 

89,192 

187,147 

407 

22,783 

! 28,4^4 

15 560 

12,894 

39,704 

' 35,677 

75,3S| 

473 

;4,1.5i 

1 17,618 

9,7 Ml 

7 859 

25.601 

1 22011 

4^6I2 

313 

21,732 

! 27,2.9 

1.5,34 8 

11 87 1 


33,603 

73,4^6 

340 

68,6'-7 

73,321 

1 40,697 

: .32,624 

iu;#,lh8 

91,291 

j 19,479 

376 

244,391 

I 293,978 

1 162,671 

1 13 ,.307 

424,733 

j 375,698 

i 800 431 

419 

45 

45 

26 

1 '' 

452 

64 

616 


• *« 

••• 

••• 


••• 

... 

i 

... 

244,436 

294,0.:3 

162,697 

i 

I 131,326 

1 

425,185 

I 376,762 

800,947 

420 

9 

22 

14 

! s 

35 

17 

62 


39 

40 

23 

1 

67 

1 

113 

• •• 

48 

62 

87 

25 

92 

1 

166 







XIV,--Amount of each kind of soil in each Parganah of ZVa Bulandshahar^ as found at the time of settlement. 
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inSIfOXR OF BTTLAKB8HAHAR. 


XV. -Prices-current from 1822 to 1872 (Zild Bulandshahar). These prieeBwero 
on the 10th of the latter half of the month of Kicdr ( October) in each year 
except 1872, for ichich they are as they stood on the 30^/i of July —(oo\\td.) 


Ii2ti 
182; 
1828 
182a 
i8;jj 
1831 
]b3i 
1633 
ISM 
18 i6 
1835 
1837 I 
J838( 
183a 
I 84 J 
1841 
J 8 <2 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 
1^*47 
J8i8 
1819 
1850 
IbJl 

1852 

1853 

1854 , 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 > 

1861 j 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 
lr 66 

1867 

1868 > 


Famloc ^ 


Famine ^ 


.ti. C.lM.SO.jM.S 
3 OjO 15 0 0 4 
3 6 0 13 0 0 4 

2 12!0 (6 0 V) £ 

3 v O 14 0 0 

a 2 0 15 o'o 4 

6 40 10 0 0 t 

3 4 0 15 0|0 t 

2 I Vjo 16 0 0 I 

3 8!U 13 ojo ( 

3 lojo 14 8 0 ( 

2 la'o 15 i' 0 . 

2 8 0 15 (I 0 

2 lu^o 12 8 0 
2 I o'o |6 u 0 i 

4 uio 9 O I 

4 U;0 12 O 0 

2 12:0 l 2 0 I) 

3 0| j 15 O » 

3 loio 16 0 » 

3 4 0 7 8 0 

' 2 6 0 14 0 ! / 

I 2 4 0 I j 0 0 

I 2 3;o 1 ; o| , 

I 2 *4|» li ojo 

I 3 2 (» I » i'i I 

> 3 i O O ) 

\ 2 C'O :4 ' 0 

i 2 ijii 160 jo 

i 2 4 o 18 01 j 

) 2 4 0 20 o| I 

» 2 » 2 n» 13 0 0 

I 3 Oo .5 ) 

) 3 2|o 16 0 » 

i 2 1*10 1 - 

> 8 »0 17 » 

i 8 4 !(, 11 «■ 0 

J 3 ojo 16 0 0 
0 2 bjo 10 ■' I 
0 2 I0;o 10 Of) 

» 2 »jO 8^0 

0 2 bio 10 0 I 

) 2 Oo 12 0 0 

I 2 2'o 10 ) 

J I |2;0 13 « 0 
) 1 12 0 IS o j 
) 1 lO o 9 o ) 

) I bjo 76 ) 

) 1 iJ<io 7 >[} 

J 1 b 0 12 (h 
iu 2 ijo a 00 


S.c. M S.C'M.S. 

4 U 0 14 0 0 17 

4 8 0 11 0 0 10 

5 0 0 13 0 (» 14 

3 8 0 13 0 0 II 

4 0 0 12 ojo 14 

5 0.0 8 o'o 14 

5 Olo 14 «>{o 16 

5 8|0 12 o'o 16 

6 01 » 10 OM) U 

0 UjO 10 8 0 16 

4 o| i 1 5 0 0 13 

4 0!0 \2 0,0 12 

4 8 0 .a o;o 10 

5 UjO 13 tM» 9 

4 8;0 H 0 0 II 

4 Oio iO O 

4 OjO I I 0 t) 12 

5 O |0 j 3 O 0 14 

5 Oj > 13 (I O 15 

5 b » 7 0.0 14 

5 O 0 12 OiO (3 

5 * ) 14 0:0 10 

5 i* 0 n 0 0 a 

5 8 ) 8 0; ) a 

6 0 0 n o;o 9 


4|o ft 0 0 10 

o ) 13 10 :o 

it I ir. o!o 10 
0 ) 15 o 0 10 
J 17 0 0 lO 

4 I 10 0 0 10 
4 ) 13 O () 10 
8 ) I I 0 0 10 
4)150 O 10 
I • Ifi 0 0 10 

8 ) 700 8 

o ) 12 0 0 10 
o ) 9 0,0 |0 

3 0 9 0 0 H 

2 .) 5 II i) 8 


CiM.S.C. M 

0 0 24 0 0 : 

oji) 20 0 0 

0 0 30 0 0 
0 0 25 0 0 

o'o 21 0 0 
ft’o 30 0 0 
hjo 30 0 0 
8 <1 <0 0 0 
olo 8 ) 0 0 

o'o 30 . () 
0 0 3 » 0 0 
i»:0 29 0 0 
ojo 20 0 0 
0 0 18 0 0 
0 1) 18 0 0 
8 0 )7 0 0 
i-io 1 M 0 0 
0 0 23 o 0 

ojo 21 0 0 

8ji) 20 0 O 
0 0 22 0 0 
UIO i:> 0 0 

0 0 M 0 0 
»'!0 13 0 0 
I blo 13 8 0 
I 8,0 13 8 0 
) O'O 12 0 0 


Sa'Jm.sc |m. 

21 o'o IH 0 0 S 
21 O'O 1 7 8|0 : 
15 0 0 13 00 1 

19 0:0 17 o'jO 1 

20 o'o 17 8 0 ; 

23 00 J) 0 0 : 

1.3 0 0 ^8 '»il 
35 0 0 29 0 1 
35 0 0 :j 7 a|i 
28 l» 0 4 Ojo 

21 O 0 18 ‘*,0 

15 o;o 12 0 0 
27 •»;() 22 0,0 

22 (» 0 I i 0 
34 0 0 28 Oil 

16 010 13 ojo 
13 0 0 10 ojo 

27 O ') 22 ^ 0 
50 O'l) 25 0 I 

v 5 u;<) 20 oil) 
2 4 ()iO 19 ojo 
.33 ojo 28 01 1 
22 oh IS 0 0 
22 «h) 17 oil) 
21 0,0 17 ‘ jo 
I 32 0 0 20 0,0 


,S(\ M. 1 
28 0 0 
28 n 0 

20 o' 0 

24 Ol 0 
i5 O 0 
30 0 0 
0 o' 0 
5 ' 0 

5 0 : O 
35 o' 0 
22 0 ; 0 
)9 0 ; 0 
.35 0! 0 
.30 0 0 
5 0 0 

21 0 O 
18 0 0 


8 .) 5 0) 8 

2 b I 8 0 0 7 
111) 8 o 0 6 

1 <0 ) 9 00 6 

3 » ) II 00 7 

2 ) 12 o'o 7 

3 ^ i 6 e;o 7 

8 H ) 6 OiO 7 
2 2 I 6 O'O 6 

2 ■* ) 9 0 0 3 

2 b ) 7 00 7 

2 12 ) 6 blO 6 


ojo 13 0 0 
12'0 l4 0 I 
I 2 j 0 14 0 0 
8 0 14 0 0 
12 ) 14 0 0 
12;0 13 8 0 
0 0 1 I 4 0 
0 O 20 0 0 
40 Iff . 0 
0 > 14 0 0 
ft 0 12 0 0 

8;0 12 00 

0;o 9 o' l 
ojo 9 (ijo 
olo 9 ojo 
0 0 9 ftjO 

8 0 10 olo 
t 0 10 fti » 
8 J 9 4*0 
OjO 8 olo 
0 0 10 0 0 
811 9 0 0 

12 0 9 80 


•js 0 0 24 " 0 
.35 0 ) 25 0 I 
4 0 0 3 ) 0 I 
.3.5 o 0 27 1 

VO i> 0 18 0.0 

27 O 0 18 ‘hi 
24 0 O 2.1 
26 HO) 18 Oji) 
3.5 0 () 25 “|1 
31 ) Oj'J 20 ‘’jo 

22 olo 1^ ^' 0 

13 0 0 M ‘'' I 
13 8 0 14 
13 00 )2 ) 

21 olo 16 “ 0 

18 0 ! ) 18 > 

26 o'l ) 17 > 

24 0; ) 14 ' 0 

19 0 0 16 0 

13 8 0 II b 0 

15 i O 13 «0 

16 0 0 14 ^ 0 

10 4 0 9 OjO 

I II 0 0 6 0 0 


0 0 0 U 
3 4 “ 0 t 
3) 0 0 I 
50 0 1 
3 ♦ t» 0 
.30 ‘>0 
30 0 0 
35 0 0 1 

24 < 0 

37 ‘ O 1 

0 0 0 I 
17 8 0 1 
50 0 

25 0 O 

.33 Oj 0 
30 ’ 0 

35 «' 0 

0 0 0 1 

36 O 0 
27 O' 0 
16 o| 0 

I IH o; 0 
> 16 81 0 
) 2? 0 0 
) 24 0 0 
) 33 O 0 

) 30 0 0 

) 22 O 0 
) 16 0 0 
) 20 0, 0 
) 20 0 0 
} U 0 0 

J110,0 


y. i^.-Cvlamos u« lett W*Bk when reltabU inlonDAtion could nut be obtulncd. 





HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 


XV,^PriceB^cuTT€nl from 1822 fo 1872 f' Zild Bulandahahar). These prices were 
on the lOfA of the totter half of the month of Kxcdr (Octoh r) in each year 
except 1872, ^or xrh*< h ihnj are as they stood on the ijOth of July —(coiicld.) 



C M. S.C M, S. C M.SC. M.S.C. M.S.C. M.S.C.jM. 


o; I 1010 

o; 1 lu u’ I 16 
0 0 37 0 0 35 
O 0 2H 0 0 27 

o' 0 20 o' 0 29 
0! 1 6 0 1 O 

o! 1 20 o! 1 15 
o: 1 26 Oj I 15 
8 » 22 8 ! 1 2 * 
O' 1 27 8: 1 6 

S! 1 15 0 1 23 
O' 0 so 0 0 28 


0 ... 

... 

0 ... ; 

O ... 

0 ... I 

0 0 34 oi 


4' 1 20 O! 0 30 O'l 29 4 

oj 1 1 2 8| 1 6 o| ... 

0 I 17 0| 1 10 0 ... 

u; 0 18 0! 0 16 ojo 21 0 

0 0 30 o; 0 1 1 0 0 37 8 

O 0 30 0 o 32 oi ... 

0 0 32 o' 0 28 0 0 82 0 

A\ 0 36 0 0 26 O; ... 

Oj I 0 U 0 2» 0 ... 

0 1 2 0 0 29 0 ... 0 

81 2 (I O 33 0 ... 0 
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